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' Yiii(i kifici «Iliaiiiiiiai|i ahliiiafifkA 
ajjliattaio atliavMiii lialiiddhil.' 

Sit I A Nii'Ji 

* Ai»i klivfilmiii aviiM3 iiiia.siiiii|i ycva vyrinmniatte kalevare mi 
iiiauaKu )okai|i iiafiri;i]H>iiii . . .* 

Samyttta XikAya, i. 62; = ^ 

* Kunu|»aiiiat|i vu hhikkluivi' rijaiiantohi ilhanimri \A vo )iahnta1i 
adhauiiiiu.* 

Majjiiima XikiiXy. 

* Dcr [UiddhUiiius ist «li«' tMiizi^^e, ei<{eiit1ich iKHitivistiftC'hc F 
III14 die Gcschiclite xeigt.' 

Ni 

' We shall find that every iiniiortaiit jihilosophical rfforiuatioii, 
ol too hi;{hly straiiiiHl iiu'tai»hysical (lopiiatiMii or unsatisfying 
has l»cen U-giui by Honie man who S4iw th*' itcas.'tUy of hntking drt 
inctttai lym^ifufioH/ 

Tt. ri:ooM Rn 
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' Vai(i kifici ilhaiiiiiiatii alilmafifiii 
ajjlmttaiii uthavAiii lialiitldhiL' 



SrrrA Nip^ta, 917. 






* Ai»i khvaliani Avii.so iiiiasiniiii ycva vyilnidniatte kalevare fliihfiii|ihi sa- 
iiiauaKc* )okai|i iiafifia]»ciiii . . .' 

Samyitta XikAya, i. 6'i; = A., ii. 48. 

* KuMuikaniaiii vo Miikkhavi' .'ijaimntchi (lIiAtiima )ii vo |iahAtaM>ri, ]uig-eYa 
ii«lhaiiiiiia.* 

Majjhima XikiiXva, i. 135. 

' I)er [Uid<lliisiiniH ist <li<- ciii/i^^f, t-ii^fiitHch iKMitivistiKC'lic HcH;;ion die 
iiiiH die Oeschichte xei>(t.' 

NlETXMCUK. 

' We nhall tiiid that t-very iiiiiiortant j»liiloso|iIiical ri'fonuatioii, after a time 
«»r too lii^^Iily iitraiiuHl iiictaiiliysical (format i!»m or uiiHalisfying i>ce]»tici8in, 
has 1»ceii U'giiii l»y s<»iiie man who saw Ui» iiccvssify u/ htttking dfrjt^r into the 

Tt. TnOiiM RoDRRI-HON. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 

I. 

The Manual and the Ifhtory of Psyvhologif. 

If the tombs of Egjpt or the ruins of Greece itself were 
to give up, among their dead that are now and again being 
restored to us, a copy of some manual with which the 
young Socrates was put through the mill of current 
academic doctrine, the discovery would be hailed, especially 
by scholars of historical insight, as a contribution of 
peculiar interest. The contents would no doubt yield no 
new matter of philosophic tradition. But they would 
certainly teach something resi)ecting such points as pre- 
Aristotelian logical methods, and the pf'occdure followed 
in one or more schools for rendering students conversant 
with the concepts in psycholog}', ethics and metaphysic 
accepted or debated by the culture of the age. 

Readers whose sympathies are not confined to the shores 
of the ^lediterrancan and .Egean seas will feel a stir of 
interest, similar in kind if fainter in degi'ce, on becoming 
more closely acquainted with the Buddhist text -book 
entitled Dhamma-Sangani. The English edition of the 
Pali text, prepared for the Pali Text Society by Professor 
Dr. Ed. Miiller, and published fifteen years ago, has so 
far failed to elicit any critical discussion among Pali 
scholars. A cursory insi)ection may have revealed little 
but what seemed dry, prolix and sterile. Such was, at 
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least, the verdict of a younger worker, now, alas ! no more.^ 
Closer stad}' of the work will, I believe, prove less un- 
grateful, more especially if the conception of it as a 
student's innnual be kept well in %Hcw. The method of 
the book is explicative, deductive ; its object was, not to add 
to the Dhamma, but to unfold the ortliodox import of 
terms in use among the Ixxly of the faithful, and, by 
organizing and systematizing the aggregate of doctrinal 
concepts, to render the learner's intellect both clear and 
efficient. 

Even a sui)erfieial inspection of the Manual should yield 
^eat promise to anyone interested in the history of 
l>sychology. W'licn upwards of six years ago my attention 
was first drawn to it, and the desirability of a translation 
lK)inted out by Professor lUiys Davids, I was at once 
attracted by the amount of psychological material embedded 
in its imges. Buddhist philosoph}' is ethical first and last. 
This is beyond dispute. But among ethical systems there is 
a world of difference in the degree of importance attached to 
the i>sychological prolegomena of ethics. In ethical problems 
we are on a basis of psycholog}*, depending for our material 
largely upon the psychology of conation or will,* with its 
co-efticients of feeling and intelligence. And in the 
history of human ideas, in so far as it clusters about those 
problems, we find this deixjndence either made prominent 
or filurrc'd over. Treated superficially, if suggestively and 
j>ictnre«^|uely, in Plato, the nature and functions of that 
f.iciilly in man, whereby he is constituted an ethical and 
l-'litical • aniiDal/ are bj' Aristotle analyzed at length. 
IjhI the I'.'i»Mliir-ts were, in a wav, more advanced in the 

* H. r. Warren. • I>iid«lliisiii in Tr.nislations,' xviii. i'J\ 
Keni. • Iinlian liiiddhism/ p. 8. 

- if. i\. ('. lloUrt^/»n, *K1« nients of General Philosophy,' 
pp. P.»l, l'»7; • Pliilri^iophical Pemiiins,' p. \\\ A. Bain, 

* M«»ral S !♦ ncf*' — *Tlie P.-ycliological Data of Kthics.' 

• Kvt 17" t tliic.il system involves a i>sychoIo;:v of conduct, 
^A 'It[«e. 'is for itn d« vf lopint nt ujK^n its idea of what 

r-'.AwX aclTirillv ii * <C Douglas, 'The PliiloiKiphy of 
J >. Mill/ p. •i.Vl). 
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psychology of their ethics than Aristotle — in a way» that 
is, which would now be called scientific. Bejecting the 
assumption of a psycho and of its higher manifestations 
or nous, they were content to resolve the consciousness of 
the Kthical Man, a« thciifouml it, into a complex continuum 
of subjective phenomena. They analyzed this continuum, 
as we might, exposing it, as it were, by transverse section. 
But their treatment was genetic. The distinguishable 
groups of d ha mm a— of states or mental psychoses — 
' arise * in every case in consciousness, in obedience to certain 
laws of causation, physical and moral ^ — that is, ultimately, 
as the outcome of antecedent states of consciousness. There 
is no exact equivalent in Pali, any more than there is in 
Aristotle, for the relatively modem term * consciousness/ 
3'et is the psychological standix^int of the Buddhist philo- 
sophy virtually as thoroughgoing in its perceptual basis 
as that of Berkeley. It was not solipsism any more than 
Berkeley's inimaterialism was solipsistic. It postulated 
other percipients- as Berkeley did, together with, not a 
Divine cause or source of percepts, but the implicit Monism 
of early thought veiled by a deliberate Agnosticism. And just 
as Berkeley, approaching philosophical questions through 
psychology, ' was the first man to begin a i)erfectly 
scientific doctrine of sense-perception as a psychologist/* 
r so Buddhism, from a quite early stage of its development, 
'^ set itself to analyze and classify mental process^is with 
( remarkable insight and sagacity. And on the results of 
I that psychological analysis it sought to base the whole 
^ rationale of its practical doctrine and discipline. From 
studying the processes of attention, and the nature of 
sensation, the range and depth of feelmg and the plasticity 
of the will in desire and in control, it organized its system 
of i)ersonal self-culture. 



Utu and kamma. 
^ Cj. ejj. below, p. 272 [1045]. 
G. C. Bobertson, ojk tit., p. 154. 
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Germany has already a history of psychology half com- 
pleted on the old lines of the assumed monopoly of ancient 
ihoaght by a small area of the inhabited world. England 
has not yet got so far. Is it too much to hope that, when 
such a work is put forth, the greater labour of a wider and 
juhter initiative will have been undertaken, and the develop- 
ment of early psychological thouglit in the East have been 
assigned its due place in this branch of historical research ? 

U. 

The Date of the Manual. 

We can fortunately fix the date of the Dhamma-San- 
gani within a limit that, for an Indian book, may be 
considered narrow. Its aim is to systematize or formulate 
certain doctrines, or at least to enumerate and define a 
number of .scattere<l terms or categories of terms, occurring 
in the great books of dialogues and sundry discourse 
entitled the Nikfiyas of the Sutta Pitaka. The whole 
point of view, psychological and philosophical, adopted in 
them is, in our Manual, taken for granted. The technical* 
terms used in them are used in it as if its hearers, subse- 
quently its readers, would at once recognise them. No one 
acquainted with those books, and with the Dhamma- 
Siin;:ani, will hesitate in placing the latter, in ix)int of 
time, after the Nikayas. 

On tlie other hand, the kind of questions raised in our 
Manual are on a diiTerent plane altogether from those 
raised in tlie third book in the Abhidhamnia Pitaka, viz., 
the Kathsi Vatlhu, which we know to have been comix)sed 
by Tissa al Patna, in the middle of the third century b.c* 
Tlie I)hamma-Siin;;ani does not attempt to deal with any 
such advanced opinions and liiglily-elaborated points of 
doctrine as are put forward by those supposed opponents of 
tlie orthoilox philosophy who are the interlocutors in the 
Katha Yatthu. It remains altogether, or almost alto- 
gether, at the old standpoint of the Nikayas as regards 

* Atthasiilini, p. 3 ; Maha Bodhi Vansa, p. 110. 
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doctrine, differing only in method of treatment. The 
Kathfi Vatthu raises new questions belonging to a later 
sta<;e in the development of the faith. 

The Dliamma-Sangani is therefore younger than the 

Nikayas, and older than the Kathfi Vatthu. If we date 

r it half-way between the two, that is, during the first third 

^ of the fourth century n.c. (contemporary, therefore, with • 

the childhood of Aristotle, h. 384), we shall be on the safe 

side. But I am disposed to think that the interval between 

the completion of the Nikayas and the compilation of the 

Dhamma-Sangani is less than that between the latter 

work and the Katha Vatthu ; and that our manual should 

C therefore be dated rather at the middle than at the end of 

the fourth century ii.c, or even earlier. However that 

may be, it is important for the historian of psychology to 

remember that the ideas it systematizes are, of course, 

\ older. Practically all of them go back to the time of the 

; l^uddha himself. Some of them are older still. 

The history of the text of our Manual belongs to that of 
the canonical texts taken collectively. There are, however, 
two interesting references to it, apart from the general 
narrative, in the Maha Vansa, which show, at least, that 
the Dhamma-Sangani was by no means laid on the shelf 
among later Buddhists. King Kassapa V. of Ceylon (a.d. 
*J29-9;ilO had a copy of it engraved on gold plates studded 
with jewels, and took it in procession with great honour to 
a vihara he had built, and there offered flowers to it.* 
Another King of Ceylon, Vijaya Balm I. (a.d. 1CH>5-1120), 
shut himself up every morning for a time against his 
people in the beautiful Hall of Exhortation, and there made 
a translation of the Dhamma-Sangani, no doubt from Pali 
into Sinhalese.^ 

I can testify to the seriousness of the task, and feel a 
keen sympathy with my royal predecessor, and envy withal 
for his proximity in time and place to the seat of orthodox 
tradition. Nothing, unfortunately, is now known, so far 



^ ^lah., ch. 1., vers. 50, 51, 56. - /Wrf., ch. Ixx., ver. 17. 
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I have been able to ascertain, of this work, in which 
the translator was very likely aided by the best scholarship 
of tlie day, and which might have saved me from many a 
doubt and difficulty. 

m. 

On the Commentaries and the Importance of the 

Atthasdlinl. 

It w ill be seen from Appendix I. that the last part of the 
ie&t of our Manual is a supplement added to it by way of 
commentary, or rather of interpretation and digest. It is, 
perhai>8, not surprising that so much of this kind of 
material has sun'ived within the four corners of the 
Pitakas. We have the Old Commentary embedded in the 
Vinuvii, and the Parivara added as a sort of supple- 
mentary exaimination pai>er to it. Then there is the 
Niddebii, a whole l>ook of commentary, on texts now 
indudetl in the Sutta Nipfita, and there are passages 
clearly of a commentarial nature scattered through the 
Nikayas. Lastly, there is the interesting fragment of 
commentary tucked on to the Dhamma-Sangani itself 
(below, p. 357). As these older incori)orated commentaries 
are varied botli in form and m method, it is evident that 
cominiiitarv of dilTtruiit kinds had a very early beginning. 
An<l the pn>l»al»ility is very great that the tradition is not 
^o far NMon;;, wlieii it tells us that commentaries on all the 
princi|)al canonical books were handed down in schools of 
the Oriler iilnnj n ith the texts themselves. 

Tliis is not to maintain that all of the Commentaries 
were m> haiuleJ (l(>\\n in all the schools, nor that each of 
them was exactly the same in each of the schools where it 
was taii;:ht. But wherever Commentaries were so handed 
down, tradition tills us that they were compiled, and subse- 
quently written, in the dialect of the district where the 
school was situated. From two places, one in India and 
ihti other in Ceylon, we have works purporting to give in 
Tali the sui stance of such ancient traditional comment as 
had been handed down in the local vernacular. One of 
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these is the Atthasfilini, Buddhaghosa's reconstmction, ii 
! Pali, of the Commentary on our present worky as hando 

^ down in Sinhalese at the school of the Great Monastery 

the Maha Vihfira at Anunldhapura in Ceylon. 

The Mahfi Vansa, indeed, says (p. 251) that he wrot 

this work at Gaya, in North India, before he came t 

i Anuradhapura. This, however, must be a mistake, if i 

• refers to the work as we have it. For in that work h 

frequently quotes from and refers to another work whicl 
he certainl}' wrote after his arrival in Ceylon, namely, th 
Visuddhi ^fagga, and once or twice he refers to th 
Samanta PasAdika, which he also wrote in Ceylon. 

The Sadhamma Sangaha^ has two apparently incor 
sistent statements which suggest a solution. The first i 
that he wrote, at the Vihara at Gaya, a work called th 
* Uprising of KnowIe<lge ' (5t^anodaya), and a Commentar 
on the Dhamma-Sangani, called the Atthasalini, and bega 
to write one on the Parittas. Then it was that he was urge 
to go, and actually did go, to Ceylon to obtain better material 
for his work. The second is that, after he had arrive 
there and had written seven other works, he then wTote tt 
Atthasalini. When the same author makes two such stab 
mcnts as these, and in close conjunction, he may well mea 
to say that a work already written in the one place wi 
revised or rewritten in the other. 

Dliamma Kitti, the author of the Sadhamma Sangahi 
adds the interesting fact that, in revising his Atthasalin 
Buddhaghosa relied, not on the ^faha Atthakatha i 
Sinhalese, but on another Commentary in that languaj 
called the Maha Paccari. 

We know, namely, that at the time when Buddhaghof 
^ wrote — that is, in the early part of the fifth century a.d.- 
the Commentaries handed down in the schools had been, i 
various times and places, already put together into treatise 
and written books in the native dialects. And we kno 
the names of several of those then existing. These are : 



Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1888, pp. 58, 66. 
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1. The Commentary of the dwellers in the * North 
Minster * — the Uttara Vihura — at Anuradhapura.^ 

2. The Mula-, or Mahfi-AnliakathH, or simply ' The 
Atthakathal/ of the dwellers in the 'Great Minster '— the 
Maha Vihura — also at Anurudhapura.* 

H. The Andha-Atthakathu, Iianded down at KuHcipura 
(Conge varam), in South India. 

4. Tlie Maha Paccari, or Great Baft, said to be so called 
from its ha\iiig been composed on a raft somewhere in 
Ceylon. < 

5. The Kurunda Atthakatha. so called because it was' 
comi)osed at the Kurundavelu Vihara in Ceylon.^ 

0. The Sankhei)a Atthakatha or Short Commentary, 
which, as being mentioned together with the Andha Com- 
mentar}*,^ ma}' possibly be also South Indian. 

Buddhagliosa himself says in the introductory verses to 
the Atthasiilinl :* 

' I will set forth, rejoicing in what I reveal, the explana- 
tion of the meaning of that Abhidhamma as it was chanted 
forth by Maha Kassapa and the rest (at the first Council), 
and re-chantcd later (at the second Council) by the Arahats, 
and by Mahinda brought to this wondrous isle and turned 
into the language of the dwellers therein. Rejecting now 
the tongue of the men of Tamba^mnni* and turning it into 
that pure tongue which harmonizes with the texts [I will 
set it forth] showing the opinion of the dwellers in the 
Great Minster, undefilcd by and unmixed with the views of 



» J. P. T. S., 1882, pp. 115, lie. English in Tumour's 
Maha Vaiisa, pp. xxxni, xxxviii. 

• Sum. isO, 182; Sadhanmia Sangalm, 55; M. B. Y. 
131186. 

^ Papanca Sudani on M. ii. 13 ; Sadhamma Sangaha, 55. 

• Sailhanimu Sangaha, 55. 

" Vijesinha in the J. R. A. S., 1870 (vol. v.. New Series), 
p. 21)8. 

• Asl., p. 1, ver. 13 rt srq. 
' Taprobane — Ceylon. 
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the sects, and adducing also what ought to be adduced from 
the Nikayas and the Commentaries.*^ 

It would be most interesting if the book as we have it 
had been written at Gaya in North India, or even if we 
could discriminate between the portion there written and 
the additions or alterations made in Ceylon. But this we 
can no longer hope to do. The numerous stories of Ceylon 
Theras occurring in the book are almost certainly due to 
the author*s residence in Ceylon. And we cannot be certain 
that these and the reference to his own book, written in 
Ceylon, are the only additions. We cannot, therefore, take 
the opinions expressed in the book as evidence of Buddhist 
opinion as held in Gaya. That may, in great part, be so. 
But we cannot tell in which part. 

In the course of his work Buddhaghosa quotes often 
from the Nikayas without mentioning the source of his 
quotations ; and also from the Vibhanga- and the Maha 
Pakarana'^ (that is, the Patthfina), giving their names. 
Besides these Pitaka texts, he quotes or refers to the follow- 
ing authorities : 

1. Jlis own Samanta Prisadika, e.g., pp. 97, 98. 

2. His own Visuddhi Magga, pp. 1G8, 183, 186, 187 

(twice), 190, 198.* 

3. The Mahfi Atthakatha, pp. 80, 86, 107. 

4. The Atthakathaicariyd, pp. 85, 123, 217. 

5. The Atthakatha, pp. 108, 113, 188, 267, 318. 
G. The Atthakatha'i's, pp. 99, 188. 

7. The AgamatthakathiVs, p. 86.* 

^ Agamatthakathasu, perhaps *from the commen- 
taries on the Nikayas.' See note 5 below. 
« For instance, pp. 165-170, 176, 178. 
3 For instance, pp. 7, 9, 87, 212, 409. 

* The apparent references at pp. 195, 196 are not to the 
book. 

* The reading in the printed text is agamanatthaka- 
thasu. But this is not intelligible. And as we have 
agamatthakathasu at p. 2, ver. 17, it is probable we 
must so read also here, where the meaning clearly is * in 
the commentaries on the Nikayas.* 
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8. Acariyanaip samanatthakatba^ p. 90. 

9. Porana, pp. 84, 111, 291, 299, 813. 

10. The Tbera (that is Nagasena), pp. 112, 121, 122. 

11. Nagasenatthera, p. 114. 

12. Ayasmii Nagasena, p. 119. 

13. Ajasma Nagasenatthera, p. 142. 

14. Thera Nagasena, p. 120. 

15. Dlgha-bhanaka, pp. 151, 399 (r/. p. 407). 
lt>. Majjhima-bhauaka, p. 420. 

17. Vitan«ja-vadT, pp. 3, 90, 92, 241. 

18. Petaka, possibly Petakopadesa, p. 165. 

I do not claim to have exhausted the passages in the 
Attha&'ilinI quoted from these authorities, or to be able to 
define precise!}* each work — what, for instance, is the dis- 
tinction between 5 and 6, and whether 4 was not identical 
with either. Nor is it clear who were the Poraua or 
Ancients, thou«;h it seems likely, from the passages quoted, 
that they were Buddhist thinkers of an earlier age, but of a 
later date than that of our Manual, inasmuch as one of the 
citations shows that the ' Door-theory * of cognition was 
alreiidy developed (see below, p. lx\'iii., etc.). From the 
(listinct references to 3 and to 7, it seems possible that the 
so-calk^ 'Great Commentary' (3) dealt not so much with 
any particular l)Ook, or group of books, as with the doctrines 
of the Pitakas in general. 

The foregoing notes may prove useful when the times 
are ready for a full inquiry into the history of the Buddhist 
Conimontaries.* With resixjct to the extent to which the 
Atthasalini itself has been (pioted in the following pages, it 
may be judged that tlie scholastic teaching of eight centuries 
later is a very fallacious guide in the interpretation of 
(>ri;;inal doctrines, and that we should but darken counsel 

' I may add that a JiVii, or sub-commentary on the 
Althasiilini, written by a Siamese scholar, Nfinakitti, of 
unknown date, was edited in Sinhalese characters by Ko<)a- 
g**«la Panfia. ekhara of Kalutara, in Ceylon, and published 
there in 181K). 
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if we sought light on Aristotle from mediaeval exegesb of 
the age of Dans Scotus. 

AVithout admitting that the course of Buddhist and that 
of AVestern culture coincide sufficiently to warrant such a 
parallel, it may readily be granted that Buddhaghosa must 
not be accepted en bloc. The distance between the con- 
structive genius of Gotama and his apostles as compared 
with the succeeding ages of epigoni needs no depreciatory 
criticism on the labours of the exegesists to make itself felt 
forcibly enough. Buddhaghosa's philology is doubtless 
crude, and he is apt to leave cruces unexplained, concern- 
ing which an Occidental is most in the dark.^ Nevertheless, 
to me his work is not only highly suggestive, but also a mine 
of historic interest. To put it aside is to lose the historical 
perspective of the course of Buddhist philosophy. It is to 
regard the age of Gotama and of his early Church as consti- 
tuting a wondrous ' freak ' in the evolution of human ideas, 
instead of watching to see how the philosophical tradition 
implanted in that Church (itself based on earlier culture) 
had in the lapse of centuries been carefully handed down by 
the schools of Theras, the while the folklore that did duty 
for natural science had more or less fossilized, and the study 
of the conscious processes of the mind had been elaborated. 

This is, however, a i>oint of view that demands a fuller 
examination than can here be given it. I will now only 
maintain that it is even more suggestive to have at hand 
the best tradition of the Buddhist schools at the fulness of 
their maturity for the understanding of a work like the 
Dhamma-Sangani than for the study of the Dialogues. 
Our manual is itself a book of reference to earlier books, 
and presents us with many terms and formula* taken out of 
that setting of occasion and of discourse enshrined in which 
we meet them in the Xikayas. The great scholar who 
comments on tliem had those Xikayas, both as to letter and 
spirit, well pigeon-holed in memory, and cherished both 



* Cf. Dr. Neumann in 'Die Reden Gotamo Buddhos,' 
p. XV ct $eq. 
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with the most reverent lojalty. That this is so, as well as 
the fact that ire are bred on a culture so (li£ferent in mould 
and methods (let alone the circumstances of its develop- 
ment) from that inherited by him, must lend his interpreta- 
tions an imi)ortance and a suggestiveness far greater than 
that which the writings of any Christian commentator on 
the Greek philosophy can possess for us. 

IV. 

Oh the Method and Anjumcnt of the Manual. 

The title given to my translation is not in any way a 
faithful rendering of the canonical name of the Manual. 
Tliia is admitted on my title-page. There is notliing very 
intelli<;ibleforus in the expression 'Compendium of States/ 
or * Conii)endium of Phenomena.' AVhether the Buddhist 
might find it so or not, there is for him at all events a 
strong and ancient association of ideas attaching to the 
title Dhamma-Sangani which for us is entirely non- 
existent. I have therefore let go the letter, in order to 
indicate what api)ears to me the real import of the work. 
Namely, that it is, in the first place, a manual or text-book, ^ 
and not a treatise or disquisition, elaborated and rendered 
attractive and edifviiij]; after the manner of most of the 
Sutta ritaka. And then, that its subject is ethics, but 
that the iinjuiry is conducted from a psychological stand- 
|>oiiit, anil, imleed, is in great part an analysis of the psycho- ' 
loj;ical and iJavcho-physical data of ethics, 

I do not mean to assert that the work was compiled 
solely for acailemic use. No such specialized function is 
a'^si;;n^•d it in the Commentary. Buddhaghosa only main- 
tains that, together with the re>t of the Abhidhamma,* it 
was thf /;M/xxn//(i virUi of the Buddha, not attempting to 
upM t tile nivtliical tradition that it was the special mode 
he a«lopied in leaching the doctrine to the * hosts of devas 
coim from all parts of the sixteen world-systems, he having 

* But including the Matika only of the later Katha Vatthu. 
i J. * l)ialogues of the Buddha,' p. xi ; Asl., p. 1. 
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placed his mother (re-incarnate as a devi) at their head 
because of the glory of her wisdom/^ Whether this myth 
had grown up to account for the formal, unpictures^iue 
style of the Abhidhamma, on the ground that the devas 
were above the need of illustration and rhetoric of an 
earthly kind, I do not know. The Commentary fre- 
quently refers to the i>eculiar diiTerence in style from that 
employed in the Suttanta as consisting in the Abhidhamma 
being nippa riy aly a-d esana — teaching which is not 
accompanied by explanation or disquisition.^ And the 
definition it gives, at the outset, of the term Abhidhamma 
shows that this Pitaka, and ajortion the Dhamma-Sangani, 
was considered as a subject of study more advanced than 
the other Pitakas, and intended to serve as the complement 
and crown of the learner's earlier courses.^ Ac(|uaintance 
with the doctrine is, as I have said, taken for granted. 
The object is not so much to extend knowledge as to ensure 
mutual consistency in the i/itension of ethical notions, and 
to systematize and formulate the theories and practical 
mechanism of intellectual and moral progress scattered in 
profusion throughout the Suttantas.^ 

It is interesting to note the methods adopted to carry 
out this object. The work was in the first instance incul- 
cated by way of oral teaching respecting a quantity of 
matter which had been already learnt in the same way. 
And the memory, no longer borne along by the interest of 



* Asl., p. 1. 

^ E.*j., Asl. 403. The meaning of this expression is 
illustrated by its use on p. 317 of the Cy. : na nippari- 
yayena dighain rupayatanam; r.^., 'that which is 
long (or short) is only infcrvntialhj a \'isual object.* 

^ Asl., p. 2. Translated by Mr. A. C. Taylor, J. R. A. S., 
1894. 

* Professor Edmond Hardy, in his Introduction to the fifth 
volume of the Anguttara Nikaya, expresses the belief that 
the Dhamma-Sangani is 'entirely dependent upon the 
Anguttara.' For my part, I have found no reason to limit 
the manual's dei>endence on the Suttantas to any one book. 
Buddhaghosa does not specially connect the two works. 
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narrative or by the thread of an argument, had to be 
a>«isted bv other devices. First of these is the catechetical 
method. Questions, according to Buddhist analysis, are 
put on five several grounds :^ 

to throw light on what is not known ; 

to comjiare what one know*s with the knowledge of 
others ; 

to clear up doubts ; 

to get the premises in an argument granted ;* 

to give a Btarting-ix>int from which to set out the 
content of a statement*. 
The last is selected as the special motive of the catechiz- 
ing here resorted to. It is literally the wish to discourse 
or expound (kathetu kamyata), but the meaning is 
more clearly brought out by the familiar formula quoted, 
viz. : • Four in number, brethren, are these Advances in 
Mindfulness. Now which are the Four?' Thus it was 
held that the questions in the Manual are analytic or 
explicative, having the object of unfolding and thereby of 
delimiUiting the implications of a mass of notions which a 
study of the Suttantas, if unaided, might leave insufliciently 
co-ordinated in the mind. 

And the lueinory, hcli>ed by the interrogative stimulus, 
\\iis yet fiirtlier assisted by the symmetrical Jtn'in of both 
question and answer, as well as by the generic uniformity 
in the n.att' r of the questions. Throughout Book I., in the 
ca>e of each inquiry which oi>ens up a new subject, the 
answer is set out on a definite plan called uddesa — ex- 
l>osition— and is rounded off invariably by the appana, 
or enipliatic summing up : ' all these (whatever they may 
stand for on other occasions or in other systems) on this 
cKcasion = j .' The uddesa is succeeded by the n i d - 
deaa — de-i>osition — i.r., analytical question and answer 
on the details of the ex^Misitory statement. This is indicated 
formally by the initial adverb t a 1 1 h a — what here (in this 

' Asl. 5.', 50 ; if. Sum. 08. 

- A favourite nieth<Kl in the Dialogues. The Cy. quotes 
as an instance M. i. 232. 
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connexion) isa . .h . . c ! Again, the work is in great part 
planned with careful regard to logical relation. The 
Buddhists had not elaborated the intellectual vehicle of 
genus and species, as the Greeks did, hence they had not 
the convenience of a logic of Definition. There is scarcely 
an answer m any of these Niddesas but may perhaps be 
judged to suffer in precision and lucidity from lack of it. 
They substitute for definition proper what J. S. Mill might 
have called predication of aequipollent terms — in other 
words, the method of the dictionary. In this way precision 
of meaning is not to be expected, since nearly all so-called 
synonyms do but mutually overlap in meaning without 
coinciding ; and hence the only way to ensure no part of 
the connotation being left out is to lump together a number 
of approximate equivalents, and gatlier that the term in 
question is defined by such properties as the aggi-egate 
possesses in common. If this is the rationale of the 
Buddhist method, the inclusion, in the answer, of the very 
term which is to be defined becomes no longer the fallacy 
it is in Western logic. Indeed, where there is no pursuit 
of exact science, nor of sciences involving * physical division,' 
but only a system of research into the intangible products 
and processes of mind and character, mvolving asi)ects and 
phases, /.r., lotjival division, I am not sure that a good case 
might not be made out for Buddhist method. It is less 
rigid, and lends itself better, perhaps, to a field of thought 
where * a difference in aspects /s a difference in things.'* 

However that may be, the absence of a development of 
the relation of Particular and Universal, of One and All, is 
met by a great attention to degree of Plurality. Number 
plays a great part in Buddhist classes and categories.^ 
Whether this was inherited from a more ancient lore, such 
as Pythagoras is said to have drawn from, or whether this 
feature was artificially developed for mnemonic purposes, I 
do not know. Probably there is truth in both alternatives. 

* Professor J. Ward, Ency. Brit., 9th ed., ' Psychology.' 
2 Cj. especially, not only Book II. of this work, but also 
the whole of the Anguttara. 
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Bat of all numbers none plays so great a part in aiding 
methodological coherency and logical consistency as that of 
duality. I refer of course especially to its application in 
the case of the correlatives^ Positive and Negative. 

Throughout most of Book II. the learner is greatly aided 
by lieing <iuestioned on iK)sitive terms and their opposites, 
taken simply and also in combination with other similarly 
dichotomized i>airs. The opi>osite is not always a con- 
tradictory. Room is then left in the 'universe of discourse* 
for a third class, which in its turn comes into question. 
Thus the whole of Book I. is a development of the triplet 
of questions with which Book III. begins (a-kusalaip 
lieing really the Contrary of ku sal a in, though formally 
its Contradictor}') : What is A f Wliat is B / What is 
{ah), i.r., non--l and uon-7i / In Book III. there is no 
obvious ground of logic or niethoil for the serial order or 
limits obser\'eiI in the ' Clusters ' or Groups, and the inter- 
polated sets of * Pairs ' of miscellaneous questions. Never- 
theless a uniform methoil of catechizing characterizes the 
former. 

Finally, there is, in the waiy of mnemonic and intellectual 
aid, the simplifying and unifying effect attained by causing 
all the tjuestions ttxclu.^ive of sub-inquiries) to refer to the 
one lattgor}' of d h a m m a\ . 

There is, it is true, a whole Book of questions re- 
ferring^ to rupain, but this constitutes a very much 
tl:ilK>r;ited sub-inquiry on * form ' as one sub-species of a 
sj»ecies of d h a m m a — r u p i n o d h a m m a , as distin- 
guished from all the rust, which are a - r u p i n o 
dliaramii. This will appear more clearly if the argu- 
ment of the work is very concisely stated. 

Tliose who can consult the text will see that the 
M a t i k a, or table of subjects of all the questions (which 
I have not held it useful to reproduce), refers exclusively 
to Book III. Book III. in fact contains the entire work 
considered a:i an inquiry (uoi necessarily exhaustive) into 
the concrete, or, as one might Siiy, the applied ethics of 
Buddhism. In it many if not all fundamental concepts 
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are taken as already defined and granted. Hence Books I. 
and II. are introductory and, as it were, of the nature of 
inquiry into data. Book II. is psycho-physical; Book I. 
is psychological. Together they constitute a very elaborate 
development, and again a sub-development, of the first 
triplet of questions in Book III., viz.: dhammii which 
are good, /.''., make good karma, those which are bad, and 
those which make no karma (the indeierminates). Now, of 
these last some are simply and solely results^ of good or 
bad d ham mil, and some are not so, but are states of 
mind and expressions of mind entailing no moral result 
(on the agent).- Some again, while making no karma, are 
of neither of these two species, but arc d h a m m a which 
might be called either unmoral (ri\pam),'or else stqyer- 
moral (uncompounded element or Nirvana).* These are 
held to constitute a third and fourth species of the third 
class of dhummfi called indeterminate. But the former of 
the two alone receives detailed and systematic treatment. 

Hence the whole manual is shown to be, as it professes 
to be, a compendium, or, more literally, a co-enumeration 
of dhamma. 

The method of treatment or procedure termed Abhi- 
dhamma (for Abhidhamma is treatment rather than matter) 
is, according to the MsUikfi, held to end at the end of 
the chapter entitled P i 1 1 h i - d u k a in or Supplementary 
Set of Pairs. The last thirty-seven pairs of questions* and 
answers, on the other hand, are entitled Suttantika- 
d u k a in . They are of a miscellaneous character, and are 
in many cases not logically opposed. Buddhaghosa has 
nothing to say by way of explaining their inclusion, nor 
the principle determining their choice or number. Nor is 
it easy to deduce any explanation from the nature or the 
treatment of them. The name Suttantika may mean 
that they are pairs of terms met with in the Dialogues, or 



* Book I., Part III., ch. i. * //;W., ch. ii. 

' Book II. * Appendix II. 

* §§ 1296.1366^ 
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in all the four Nikuyas. This is true and verifiable. But 
I for one cannot venture to predicate anything further 
respecting them. 

V. 

Ow the Chiff Siihjevt of In qn try — D hammd. 

If I have called Buddhist ethics psychological, especially y 
as the subject is treated in this work, it is much in tlie same 
way in which I should call Plato's psychology ethical. 
Neither the founders of Buddhism nor of Platonic Socratism 
had elaborated any organic system of psychology or oli 
ethics respectively. Yet it is hardly overstating tlie case ^ 
for either school of thought to say that whereas the latter 
Ittvchologized from an ethical standpoint, the former built ^ 
their ethical doctrine on a basis of psychological principles, j 
For whatever the far-reaching term dhammo may in 
our manual have precisely signified to the early Buddhists, 
it invariably elicits, throughout Book I., a reply in terms 
of Miihjtrtirr roHsriotiMnettM. The discussion in the Com- 
mentiir}', which I have reproduced l)elow, p. 2, note 3, 
on d h a m m a r a m m a n a in , leaves it practically beyond 
doubt that dhammo, when thus related to mano, is '^ 
as a vi.sual object to visual perception — is, namely, mental 
obji cl in j;eneral. It thus is shown to be equivalent to 
Herbaria I'Mrxf. ////;/*/, to Locke's idea — * wlmtsoever is the 
iniiiiediatc ol'ject of perception, thought or understanding* 
— and lo Profts>or ^Vard's 'presentation.'* 

The il h a ni m a in question always prove to bo, whatever 
thtir tlliical value, factors of c i 1 1 a in used evidently in its 
widest >cnse, /.»•., concrete mental process or state. Again, 
the analvsi^ of rupain in Book II., as a species of * in- 
delemiinate ' dh am ma, is almost wholly a study in the 
phenonuna of sensation and of the human organism as 
>enlienl. Finally, in B(X)k III. the questions on various 
d h a n\ m a are for the most i)art answered in terms of the 
four mental skundhas, of the c i 1 1 a n i dealt with in 
IkK)k I., ai;d of the springs of action as shown in their 

» ' Ency. Brit.,* IKh ed., art. * Psychology.* 
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e£fect on will. Thus the whole inquiry in its most 
generalized expression comes practically to this: Oiven 
man as a moral being, what do we find to be the content 
of his consciousness? 

Now this term d h a m m o is, as readers are - already 
aware, susceptible of more than one interpretation. Even 
when used for the body of ethical doctrine it was applied 
with varying extension, t .r., either to the whole doctrine, or 
to the Suttantas as opi)Osed to ^'inaya and Abhidhamma, 
or to the doctrine of the Four Truths only. But whatever 
in this connexion is the denotation, the connotation is easy 
to fix. That this is not the case where the term has, so to 
speak, a secular or 'profane* meaning is seen in the various 
renderings and discussions of it.V'^ The late H. C. Warren 
in particular has described the difficulties, first of deter- 
mining what the word, in this or that connexion, was 
intended to convey, and then of discovering any word or 
words adc(|uate to serve as equivalent to it. One step 
towards a solution may be made if we can get at a Buddhist 
survey of the meanings of d h a m m o from the Buddhists* 
own philosophical point of view. And this we are now 
enabled to do in consequence of the editing of the Attha- 
sAlinl. In it we read Buddhaghosa*s analysis of the term, 
the various meanings it conveyed to Buddhists of the fifth 
century a.d., and his judgment, which would be held as 
authoritative, of the special significance it possessed in 
the questions of the Dhamma - sangani. ' The word 
d ham mo,' runs the passage (p. <)8), 'is met with [as 
meaning] doctrine (p a r i y a 1 1 i), condition or cause 
(bet u), virtue or good quality (g u n o), absence of essence 
or of living soul (nissatta-nijjivat a),' etc. Illustra- 
tive texts are then given of each meaning, those referring 
to the last being the beginning of the answer in our Manual 

* (/., 'v/., Oldenberg, 'Buddha,' etc., 3rd ed., p. 290; 
Warren, 'Buddhism in Translations,' pp. IIG, 304; Kern, 
'Indian Buddhii>m,' p. 51, n. 3; Neumann, 'Reden des 
Gotamo,' pp. 18, 23, 91 ; Gogerly, ' Ceylon Friend,' 1874, 
p. 21. 
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numbered [121]: ' Now at that time there are states ' ; and, 
farther, the passage from the Sati]>atth]masutta^: 'Con- 
ceming dhammas he abides watchful over dhammas.* And 
it is with the fourth and hist-named meaning of d h a m m o 
that the term is said to be used in the questions of the 
Manual Again, a little later (p. 40), he gives a more 
positive expresMon to this particular meaning by saying 
that d h a m m o, so employed, signifies ' that which has the 
mark of bearing its nature' (or character or condition — 
sabliavadhuraiio). This to us somewhat obscure 
characterization may very likely, in view of the context, 
mean that d ham mo as phenomenon is without sub- 
stratum, is not a quality cohering in a substance. ' Pheno- 
menon' is certainly our nearest equivalent to the negative 
definition of n i s s a 1 1 a - n i j j I v a iji , and this is actually 
the rendering given to d h a m m o (when employed in this 
sense in the Sutta just quoted) by Dr. Neumann: 'Da wacht 
tin Munch bei den Erscheinungen. • . .' If I have used 
states, or states of consciousness, instead of phenomena, 
it is merely because, in the modern tradition of l^ritish 
psycliolog}', * states of consciousness ' is exactly equivalent 
to sueh phenomena as are mental, or at least conscious. 
And, further, l>ecause this use of * states ' has been taken up 
into that psycholoj^ical tradition on the very same grounds 
as prompted this l^uddhist interpretation of dhanima — 
the ground of non-connnittal, not to say negation, with 
resi)ect to any psychical substance or entity. 

Tliat we have, in this country pre-eminently, gone to 
work .ifter the manner of electrical science with respect to 
its Mibject-niatter, and psycliolo^ized without a psyche, is 
of course due to the inlluence of Hume. In selecting a 
term hO characteristic of the Dritish tradition as * states ' 
of mind or consciousness, I am not concerned to justify its 
Ube in the face of a tendency to substitute terms more 
e\pre^sive of a dvnaniic conception of mental oi>eration8, 
or of t»ther\\ise altered standpoints. The Buddhists seem 

' D. (suttanta 22) ; M. i. 01. 
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to have held, as our psychology has held, that for purposes 
of analysis it was justifiable to break up the mental con- 
tinuum of the moral individuality into this or that congeries 
of states or mental phenomena. In and through these 
they sought to trace the working of moral causation. To 
look beneath or behind them for a ' thing in itself * they 
held to be a dangerous superstition. With Goethe they 
said : ' Suche nichts hinter den Phunomenen ; sie selbst 
sind die Lehre !' And in view of this coincidence of impli- 
cation and emphasis, ' states of mind ' or ' of conscious- 
ness ' seemed best to fit d h a m m a when the reply was 
rjade in terms of mental phenomena. 

In the book on Form, the standpoint is no doubt shifted 
to a relatively more objective consideration of the moral 
being and his contact with a world considered as external. 
But then the word d h a m m \\ (and my rendering of it) is 
also sui)erseded by r u p a m . 

It is only when we come to the more s}nithetic matter of 
Book III. that d h a m m \\ strains the scope of the term I 
have selected if ' states ' be taken as strictly states of mind 
or of consciousness. It is true that the Buddhist view of 
things so far resembles the Berkeleian that all phenomena, 
or things or sequences or elements, or however else we may 
render dhammfi, may be regarded as in the last resort 
' states of mind.' This in its turn may seem a straining 
of the significance which the term possessed for early Bud- 
dhists in a more general in(|uiry such as that of Book III. 
Yet consider the definitions of d ham ma, worthy of 
Berkeley himself, on p. 272 [1014-45]. 

The difticulty lay in the choice of another term, and none 
being satisfactory, I retained, for want of a better, the 
same rendering, which is, after all, indefinite enough to 
admit of its connoting other congeries of things or aspects 
beside consciousness. 

The fundamental importance in Buddhist philosophy of 
this Phenomenalism or Non-substantialism as a protest 
against the prevailing Animism, which, beginnuig with pro- 
jecting the self into objects, elaborated that projected self 

c 2 
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into noomenal substance, has by this time been more or 
less admitted. The testimony of the canonical books leaves 
no doubt on the matter, from Gotama's first sermon to his 
first converts,^ and his first Dialogue in the ' Long Collec- 
tion/ to the first book of the Katha Vatthu.^ There are 
other episodes in the books where the belief in a pennanent 
spiritual essence is, together with a number of other si)ecu- 
lationsy waived aside as subjects calculated to waste time 
and energy. But in the portions referred to the doctrine 
of repudiation is more positive, and may be summed up in 
one of the refrains of the Majjhima Xikfiya : 8 u fi il a m 
i d a in a 1 1 e n a v a a 1 1 a n i y e n a v a t i — Void is this of 
soul or of aught of the nature of soul !' The force of the 
often rei^eated ' This is not mine, this is not I, this is not 
my Self/ is not intended to make directly for goodness but 
for truth and insight. ' And since neither self nor aught 
lielonging to self, brethren, can really and truly be accepted, 
is not the heretical position which holds : — Tliis is the 
world and this is the self, and I shall continue to 1>e in the 
future, permanent, immutable, eternal, of a nature that 
knows no change, yea, I shall abide to eternity! — is not 
this "-imply and entirely a doctrine of fools ?'* 

And now that the later or scholastic doctrine, as shown 
in the writings of the greatest of the Buddhist scholastics, 
lxcome> accessible, it is seen how carefully and conscien- 
tiously this iinti-substantialist position bad been cherished 
and upheld. Half-way to the age of the Commentators, 
the M i 1 i n d a - p a u h o places the question of soul-theory 
at the head of the problems discussed. Then turning to 
l>uddhaglio>a we find the emphatic negation of the Suman- 
gala Vilasini (p. l!M) : — * Of aught within called self which 
looks forward or looks around, Ac, there is none !' matched 



' S. ii. CtC}-H ; also in ^^aha Vagga, i. G, 38-47. 

• ('/'. Rhys Davids' ' American Lectures/ i)p. 30, 40. 

' Or 'beir (attena). M. i. 207; ii. 2Ci3 (A'/*' sunnaip); 
*/. S. iv. 54 ; and K. V. 07, 570. Cj. the * Kmptiness-con- 
cept,* below, p. 33. ' ♦ M. i. 138. 
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in the Atthusallini, not only by the above-given definition 
of d h a m n3 a * 8 » but also by the ecjually or even more 
emphatic affirmation respecting them, given in my note 1 
to p. 3d : — ' There is no permanent entity or self which 
acquires the states . . . these are to be understood pheno- 
menally (sabhuvatthena). There is no other essence 
or existence or personality or individual whatever.' Again, 
attention is drawn in the notes to his often-reiterated com- 
ment that when a disposition or emotion is referred to 
cittam, t'.tj., nandlrfigo cittassa,^ the repudiation 
of an ego is thereby implied. Once more, the thoughts 
and acts which are tainted with ' Xsavas ' or with corrup- 
tions are said to be so in virtue of their being centred in 
the soul or self,'- and those which have attained that ' ideal 
Better/ and have no 'beyond* (an-uttarfi) are inter- 
preted as having transcended or rejected the soul or self.' 

To appreciate the relative consistency with which the 
Buddhists tried to govern their philosophy, both in subject 
and in treatment, in accordance with this fundamental 
principle, we must open a book of Western psychology, 
more or less contemporary, such as the ' De Anima,' and 
note the sharply contrasted position taken up at tHe outset. 

* The object of our inquiry,* Aristotle says in his oi)ening 
sentences, * is to study and ascertain the nature and essence 
of the Fsyche, as well as its accidents. ... It may be well 
to distinguish . . . the genus to which the Psyche belongs, 
and determine what it is . . . whether it is a some- 
thing and an essence, or quantity, or quality . . . whether 
it is among entities in potentiality, or whether rather it is 
a reality. . . . Now, the knowledge of anything in itself 
seems to be useful towards a right conception of the causes 
of the accidents in substances. . . . But the knowledge 
of the accidents contributes largely in its turn towards 
knowing what the thing essentially is. . . . Thus the 



* P. 277, n. 2 ; also pp. 129, note 1 ; 21)8, note 8, &c. ; 
and if, p. 175, p. 1. See also on d h a t u, p. Ixxvii. 
« P. 294, n. 7 ; 327, n. 1. ^ P. 830, n. 2. 
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essence is the proper beginning for every demonstra- 
kkm. . . / 

The whole standpoint which the Buddhists brought into 
question, and decided to be untenable as a basis of sound / 
doctrine, is^ here accepted and taken as granted. A ) 
phenomenon, or series of phenomena, is, on being held up ] 
for investigation, immediately and unhesitatingly looked 
upon under one of two aspects : tithcr it must be a sub- ( 
htance, essence, reality, ^»r it belongs to one of those nine "j 
other 'Categories' — quantity, quality, etc. — which con- V 
stitute the phenomenon an attribute or group of attributes ; 
cohering in a substance. 

It is true tliat Aristotle was too progressive and original 
a thinker to stop here. In his theory of mind as elSo^ or 
• form,' in itself mere potentiality, but l)ecoming actuality 
as implicate in, and as energizing body, he endeavoured to 
transform the animism of current standjwnts into a more 
rational conception. And in applying his theory he goes 
far virtually to resolve mind into phenomenal process {De 
-Iw., III., chai>s. vii., viii.). But he did not, or would not, 
wrench himself radically out of the primitive soil and plani 
his thought on a fresh basis, as the Buddhist dared to 
do. Hence Greek thought alKxle, for all his rationalizing, 
•Hilt united with substantialist methods, till it was found 
acctptable by and was brought up into an ecclesiastical 
philnsopliy which, from its Patristic stage, had inherited a 
tra«lition steeped in animistic standpoints. 

M<xlom science, however, has been gradually training 
the i>opular mind to a phenomenalistic i)oint of view, and 
jtiininj; bands in psychology with tlie anti-substantialist 
tradition of Hume. So that the way is being paved for a 
more general appreciation of the earnest eflfort made by 
r.u<Mliism— an effort stupendous and astonishing if we con- 
sider its date and the forces against it — to sever the growth 
of philosophic and religious thought from its ancestral 
stem and rear it in a purely rational soil. 

But the pbilopophic elal»oration of soul-theory into Sub- 
stantialism is complicated and strengthened by a deeply 
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important factor, on which I have already touched. This 
factor is the exploitation by philosophy, not of a primitive 
WeUauHvhauung^ but of a fundamental fact in intellectual 
procedure and intellectual economy. I refer to the process 
of assimilating an indefinite number of particular impres- 
sions, on the ground of a common resemblance, into a 
' generic idea ' or general notion, and of referring to each 
assimilated product by means of a common name. Every 
act of cognition, of coming-to-know anything, is reducible 
to this compound function of discerning the particular and 
of assimilating it into something relatively general. And 
this process, in its most abstract terms, is cognizing Unity 
in Diversity, the One through and beneath the Many. 

Now no one, even slightly conversant with the history of 
philosophy, can have failed to note the connexion there has 
ever been set up between the concept of substratum and 
phenomena on the one hand, and that of the One and the 
Many on the other. They have become blended together, 
though they spring from distinct roots. And so essential, 
in every advance made by the intellect to extend knowledge 
and to reorganize its acquisitions, is the co-ordinating and 
economizing efficacy of this faculty of generalizing, that 
its alliance with any other deep-rooted traditional product 
of mind must prove a mighty stay. A fact in the growth 
of religious and of philosophic thought which so springs out 
of the very working and growth of thought in general as 
this tendency to unify, must seem to rest on unshakeable 
foundations. 

And when this implicit logic of intellectual procedurOt 
this subsuming the particular under the general, has been 
rendered explicit in a formal system of definition and pre* 
dication and syllogism, such as was worked out by the 
Greeks, the breach of alliance becomes much harder. For 
the progress in positive knowledge, as organized by the 
logical methods, is brought into harmony with progress in 
religious and philosophic thought. 

This advance in the West is still in force, except in 
so far as psychological advance, and scientific progress 
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generally, tell on the traditional logic and philosophy. 
Psychological analysis, for instance, shows that we may 
confuse the effective registration of our knowledge with the 
actual disposition of the originals. That is to say, this 
perceinng and judging, by way of generalizing and unifying, 
is the only way by which we are able to master the infinite 
diversities and approximate uniformities of phenomena. 
Through such proceilure great results are attained. Con- 
ceptions are widened and deepened. Laws are discovered 
and then taken up under more general laws. Knowledge 
grou]>s all phenomena under a few aspects of all but 
supreme generality. Unification of knowledge is every* 
where considered as the ideal aim of intellect. 

Hut, after all, this is only the ideal mttluHl and nonomy 
of intellect. The stenographer's ideal is to compress re- 
corded matter into the fewest symbols by which he can 
reproiluce faithfully. The ideal of the phonograph is to 
reproduce without the intermediacy of an economical pro- 
cess. Limitations of time and faculty constrahi us to be- 
come mental stenographers. AVhatever be our view as to 
the reality of an externail world outside our perception of it, 
psycholug}' teaches us to distinguish our fetches of abstrac- 
tion and generalization for what they are psijihnloijiraUy — 
!.<.. for effective mental shortliiiiul — whatever they may 
represtnt l»esiiles. The logiciil form of Universal in terra 
and ill proix)sition is as much a token of our weakness in 
realizing the Particular as of our strength in constructing 
what is at Ust an abstract and hypothetical whole. The 
philosophical concept of the One is pregnant with powerful 
as.S4H.-iaiions. To what extent is it simply as a mathematical 
syml>4>l in a hypothetical cosmos of carefully selected data, 
whence the infinite concrete is eliminated lest it * should 
riow in over us'* and overwhelm us? 

Now, ihf lUuldhistic phenomenalism had also both the 
cne and the other member of this great alliance of 



' Intra, p 351: * Yain . . . papaka akusala dhamma 
anvassavej7uip.' 
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Noumenon and Unity to contend with. But the alliance 
had, 80 far at least as we know or can infer, not yet been 
welded together by a logical organon, or by any develop- 
ment in inductive science. Gotama and his apostles were 
conversant with the best culture of their age, yet when 
tliey shape their discourse according to anything we should 
call logic, they fall into it rather than wield it after the 
conscious fashion of Plato or Aristotle. Nor is there, in 
the books, any clear method practised of definition according 
to genus and species, or of mutual exclusion among con- 
cepts. Thus freer in harness, the Buddhist revolutionary 
philosophy may be said to have attempted a relatively less 
impracticable task. The development of a science and art 
of logic in India, as we know it, was later in time ; and 
though Buddhist thinkers hel|)ed in that development, it 
coincided precisely with the decline of Buddhistic non- 
substantialism, with the renascence of Pantheistic thought. 

VI. 

Oh the Iitquirtf into llupam {Fonn)y and the IhuhUmt 

Theorif of Senne. 

Taking dhamma, then, to xnaxvi phi'nomena considered 
as knoulcdtje — in other words, as actually or potentially 
states of consciousness — we may next look more closely 
into that which the catechism brings out respecting 
rupain (Book II., and Ji 583) considered as a species of 
dhamma. By this procedure we shall best place our- 
selves at the threshold, so to speak, of the Buddhbt 
position, both as to its psycholog}* and its view of things 
in general, and be thus better led up to the ethical import 
of the questions in the first part. 

The entire universe of d h a m m .a is classed with respect 
to nip a in in questions 101)1, 1092 (Book III.). They are 
there shown to be either rupino, having form, or 
a-rupino, not having form. The positive category 
comprises ' the four great phenomena (four elements) and 
all their derivatives.* The negative term refers to what 
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we should call modes or phases of consciousness, or sub- 
jective experience — that is, to 'the skandhas of feeling, 
perception, sj^theses and intellect' — as well as to 'un- 
componnded element.' (The skandhas are also 'elements' 
— that is, irreducible but phenomenal factors (see p. 129, 
n. 1) — but thrif are compounds.*) Riipaip would thus 
api^ear at first sight to be a name for the external world 
or for the Extended universe, as contrasted with the 
unextcnded, mental, psychical or subjective universe. 
Personally I do not find, so far, that the Eastern and 
Western concepts can be so easily made to coincide. It 
will l>e letter before, and indee<l without as yet, arriving 
at any such conclusive judgment, to inquire into the 
application made of the term in the Manual generally. 

We find rupain used in three, at least, of the various 
meanings assigne<l to it in the lexicons. It occurs first, 
and ver}' fre<|uently, as the general name for the objects 
of the sense of sight. It may then stand as simply 
rupain (J G17, 'this which is visual form,* as opi>o8ed 
to § C21, etc., 'this which is "sound," "odour,"' etc.). 
More usually it is spoken of as r u p a r a m m a n a ip , 
object of sight (p. 1 ), or as r u p fi y a t a n a in , sphere 
(province, G^liit) of siglits or of visual form (pp. 17*2, 183 
» / ^*'l.). It includes both sensations of colour and lustre and 
the romplex sonsations of form. Used in this connexion, 
its siKciali/ation is, of course, only due to the psychological 
fact that sif^ht is the spokesman and interpreter of all the 
Fenscs, so that ' I see * often stands for * I i>erceive or dis- 
cern through two or more nioiles of sensation.' 

On tins iK>int it i^ wortli while i)(>inting out an interesting 
fl.ish of psycliolo^ical discrimination in the Commentary. 
It will l>e noticed, in the various kinds of r u p a y a t a n a ip 
enumerated in 5J t;i7 (p. 183, n. 10, that, after pure visual 
sensations have Inen instanced, different magnitudes and 
forms are added, such as 'long, short,' etc. On these 



' ^\f',^'0'* I^hp. A., p. 413: . . . 'all the compounds, 
y^Mx their divisions of skandhas, elements and spheres.' 
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Buddhaghosa remarks: 'Here, inasmuch as we are able 
to tell "long," "short," etc., by touch, while we cannot 
so discern "blue," etc., therefore "long," "short" and 
the rest are not \asual forms except inferentially (literally, 
not visual forms without explanation). .1, B, placed in 
such a relation to C, />, is only by customary usage spoken 
of as something seen' (Asl. 316).^ This may not bring 
us up to Berkeley, but it is a farther step in that direction 
than Aristotle's mere hint — * There is a movement which is 
perceptible both by Touch and Sight ' — when he is alluding 
to magnitudes, etc., being 'common sensibles,' r>., per* 
ceptible by more than one sense.^ 

To resume : R u pa m, in its wider sense (as * all form'), 
may be due to the populai* generalization and representa- 
tive function of the sense of sight, expressed in Tennyson's 

line : 

' For knowledge is of things we see • . / 

And thus, even as a philosophical concept, it may, loosely 
speaking, have stood for ' things seen,' as contrasted with 
the unseen world of d h a m m fi a r u p i n o . But this is 
by no means an adequate rendering of the term in its more 
careful and technical use in the second Book of our Manual. 
For, as may there be seen, much of the content of ' form ' 
is explicitly declared to be invisible.' 

R u p a in occurs next, and, with almost equal frequency, 
together with its opposite, a r u p a in , to signify those two 
other worlds, realms or planes^ of tem|)oral existence. 



^ The symbols are my own adaptation, not a literal 
rendering. In the account of the ' external senses ' or 
Indriyns «;iven in the (later) Sankhya text-books. Professor 
(larbe points out that the objects of sicht are limited to 
colour (rupa), exclusive of form (Garbe, *Die Sankhya 
riiilosophie,' p. 258). 

^ ' De Anima,' II. vi. 

' CJ\ U 597 it svq., 657, 658, 751, 752, etc. 

^ To the employment of 'universe' for avacaraiji 
exception may be taken, since the latter term means only 
a fitrt of the Oriental cosmos. I admit it calls for apology. 
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Buddhism accepted along with other current 
mythology, and which, taken together with the lowest, or 
sensuous plane of existence, exhaust the possible modes 
of re-birth. These avacaras, or loci of form and 
non-form, are described in terms of vague localization 
(§§ 1280-85), but it is not easy to realize how far existence 
of either sort was conceived with anything like precision. 
Including the ' upper * grades of the world of sensuous 
existence, they were more ^xjpularly known as heaven or 
sciggA (svarga), /.#*., the Bright. Tlieir inhabitants 
were devas, distinguished into hosts variously named. 
Like the heaven of the AVest or the Near East, they were 
located 'above/ Unlike that heaven, life in them was 
tem{K>ral, not eternal. 

But the Dhamma-sjingani throws no new light on the 
kind of states tliey were supposed to be. Nor does 
Buddhaghosa here figure as an Eastern Dante, essaying 
to Ixnly out more fully, either dogmatically or as in a 
dream, such ineffable oracles as were hinted at by a Paul 
* caught up to tlie third heaven . . . whether in the body 
or out of the Ixxly I cannot tell — God knoweth,' or the 
ecstiitic visions of a John in lonely exile. The Atthasalini 
is not free from diva;4iitions on matters of equally secondary 
imi>ortance to the earnest Buddhist/ Yet it has nothing 



If 1 have used it througliout Book I., it was l^ecause tliere 
the term avacurani seemed more suggestive of the 
lo;;icijur?> term * universe of di.scourse,' or * of thought,' 
than of any phy>ically conceived actuality. It seemed to 
fit he Mor^^an's definition of * the universe of a proi)Osi- 
lion ' — * a collection of all objects which are contemplated 
a.s objects alxnit which assertion or denial may take place,' 
the mjiverse of form, for instance, either as a vague, vast 
conctpt * in' time and eiTort, or as a state of mind, a rapt 
abnlraction — in either case a * univer>e of thought* for the 
time being. 

' ('/., *.'/., on a similar subject, Sum. 110. He tells us, 
it is true (see below, p. 1*M», n. 4^ that the food of the 
god.^ who inhabited the highest sphere of the 9t*nMuous 
World was of the maximum degree of refmoment, leading 
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to tell of a mode of being endowed with rupa, yet with- 
out the kilrafi, or sensuous impulses held to be bound 
up with r li p a , when the term is used in its wider sense.^ 
Nor does it enlighten us on the more impalx)able denizens 
of a plane of being where rupa itself is not, and tor 
which no terms seem held appropriate save such as express 
high fetches of abstract thought.- We must go back, after 
all, to the Nikavas for such brief hints as we can find. 
We do hear, at least, in the Digha Nikaya, of beings in one 
of the middle circles of the Form heavens termed Radiant 
(Abhassara), as ' made of mind, feeding on joy, radiating 
light, traversing the firmament, continuing in beauty.** 
Were it not that we miss here the unending melody 
sounding through each circle of the Western iK)et*8 
Paradise,* we might well apply this description to Dante's 
* anime liete,* who, like incandescent spheres : 

* Fiammando forte, a guisa di comete, 
E come cerchi in tempra d' oriuoU 
Si giran.* . . . 

Liker to those brilliant visions the heavens of Form seem 
to have been than to the ' quiet air ' and ' the meadow of 
fresh verdure ' on that slope of Limbo where 

* Genti v' eran con occhi tardi e gravi/ 
who 



I>erhaps to the inference that in the two sui)erior planes it 
was not required. 

^ See pp. 1()8-170: 'All form is that which is . . . 
related, or which belongs to the universe of sense, not to 
that of form, or to that of the formless.* 

- See the four Aruppas, pp. 71-75. 

^ D. i. 17. Again we read (1). i. ID.")), that of the three 
ix)ssible * personalities ' of current tradition, one was made 
of mind, having form, and a complete organism, and one 
was without form and made of consciousness, or j)^rception 
(arupi sanAfimayo). 

* There is no lack of music in some of the lower Indian 
heavens. Cj\, cjj., M. i. 252, on Sakka the god enjoying the 
music in his sensuous paradise. And see Vimuna VatthUt 
pasHtm. 
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' Parlavan rado, con voci soavL' 

Yel the rare, sweet utterances of these devas of Europe, 
discoursing with 'the Master of those who know/ may 
better have accorded with the Buddhist conception of 
' beings made of mind ' than the choric dances of the 
spheres above. 

Among Uiese shadowy behigs, however, we are far from 
the fully bodied out idea of the ' all form ' and the ' skandha 
of form * of the second and tliird Books of the Manual. 
It may be that the worlds of r u p a and a r u p a were so 
called in i>opular tradition because in the former, visible, 
and in the latter, invisible, beings resided. But whereas 
attributes concerning either are 'sadly to seek/ there is no 
lack of information concerning the attributes of form in the 
' sensuous universe * or k fi m fi v a c a r a m. If the list 
given of these in the first chapter of Book II. be consulted, 
it will l>e seen that I have not followed the reading of the 
P. T. S. edition when it states that all form is kuma- 
vac a ram eva, rtipavacaram eva, that is, is both 
related to the universe of sense and also to that of form. 
The Siamese edition reads kamavacaram eva, na 
r u p 21 V a c a r a m eva. It may seem at first sight illogical 
to say that form is not related to the universe of form. 
But the l>etter logic is really on tlic side of tlie Siamese. 
On page 8:il of uiy translation/ it is seen that the 
avacaras were uiutually exclusive as to their contents. 
To Ixlong to the universe of form involved exclusion from 
that of sense. But in the inquiry into ' all form ' we are 
clearly occupied with facts al>out this present world and 
alniut women and men as we know them — in a word, with 
the world of sense. Iltnce the * all form * of Book II. is 
clearly//"/ the form of the r li pa vacar am. It is not 
used with the same implications. 

Further than this, further tlian the vague avacara- 
gcography gathered already from other sources, the Manual 
docs not bring us, nor the Commentary either. 



» J§ 1-281-128 1 of the P. T. S.'s edition. 
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We come then to rupam in the sensuous plane of 
being, or at least to such portion of that plane as is con- 
cerned with human beings : to s a b b a in r u p a ip and to 
its distribution in each human economy, termed r u p a k- 
k h a n d h o. AVhether taken generally, or under the 
more specialized aspect, there seems to be unanimity of 
teaching concerning the various manifestations of it.^ 
Under it are comprised four ultimate primary, or underiv- 
able constituents and twentj'-three secondary, dependent or 
derived modes. Thus : 



Rupam 



f 



I 
No upada 

(a) The Tangible 

(i.e., earthy or 

solid, 

lambent 

or fiery, 

gaseous 

or aerial 

elements, 

or great 

phenomena), 
(fc) The Fluid 

(or moist) 

Element. 



] 



Upada 
= (a) The Five Senses, 

(h) The Four Objects of Sense 
(excluding Tangibles), 

(r) The Three Organic 
Faculties. 

(</) The Two Modes of Intima- 
tion, 

{e) The Element of Space, 

(j') Three Qualities of Form, 

(//) Three Phases in the 
Evolution of Form, 

(h) Impermanence of Form, 

(f) Bodily nutriment. 



To enter with any fulness of discussion into this classifi- 
cation, so rich in interesting suggestions, would occupy 
itself a volume. In an introduction of mere notes I will 
offer only a few general considerations. 

AVe are probably first impressed by the psychoUtgical 
aspect taken of a subject that might seem to lend itself to 
purely objective consideration. The main constituents of 



» C/., c'.//., S. iii. 59, with Dh. S., § 581, and Vis. Mag. 
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tlie material world, classified in the East as we know them 
to have Wn classified, contemporaneously, in the West, 
are set down in terms of subjective or conscious experience. 
The apo-dhatu is not called explicitly the Intangible ; 
virtually, however, it and the other three ' Great Pheno- 
mena/ or literally ' Great things that have Become,*^ are 
regarded from the point of view of how they affect us by 
way of sense. AVe might add, how they affect us most 
fundamentally by way of sense. In the selection of Touch 
among the senses the Indian tradition joins hands with 
I^mokritus. But of this no more at present. 

Again, in the second table, or secondary forms, the same 
htandi)oint is predominant. We have the action and 
re-action of sense-object and sense, the distinctive expres- 
sions of sex and of personality generally, and the pheno- 
mena of organic life, as ' sensed ' or inferred, compre- 
liendeil under the most general terms. Two modes of form 
alone are treated objectively: space and food. And of 
these, too, the aspect taken has close reference to the 
conscious jH^rsonality. Akfiso is really ok a so, room, 
or opix>rtunity, for life and movement. Food, though 
described as to its varieties in objective terms, is referred 
to rather in the abstract sense of nutrition and nutriment 
than as nutritive matter. (Cj. p. 203, n. 3.) 



* Betttr in Greek ra ytyvufitia, or in German r/Zr tier 
tjn>sstii (it iionlt HCH. How the Buddhist logic exactly 
rtconciled the anomaly of a p od h a t u as underived and 
yet as inaccessible to that sense which comes into contact 
uith the underived is not, in the Manual, clearly made out. 
In Itnt water, as the Cy. says, there is heat, gas, and mplid, 
and hence we feel it. Yet by the delinition there must be 
in tinid a something underived from these three elements. 

The Buddhist Stnsationalism was opix>8ed to the view 
taken in the Tpanishad, where the senses are derived from 
p r a j n a (rendered by Prof. Deussen * consciousness '), and 
a;:ain from the World Soul. In the Garhha Up., however. 
>i;4ht is siKiken of as jiir. The Buddhist view was subse- 
quently again opiKjsed by the Sankhya philosophy, but not 
by the Xyaya. 
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Or we may be more especially struck by the curious 
selection and classification exercised in regard to the items 
of the catalogue of form. 

Now, the compilers of this or of any of the canonical 
books were not interested in rupam on psychological 
grounds as such. Their object was not what we should 
term scientific. They were not inquiring into forms, either 
as objective existences, or as mental constructions, with 
any curiosity respecting the macrocosm, its parts, or its 
order. They were not concerned with problems of pri- 
mordial v\fj, of first causes, or of organic evolution, in the 
spirit which has been oi)erative in Western thought from 
Tliales (claimed by Europe) to Darwin. For them, as for 
tlie leaders of that other rival movement in our own culture, 
the tradition of Socrates and Plato, man was, first and last, 
the subject supremely worth thinking about. And man 
was worth thinking about as a moral being. The physical 
universe was the background and accessory, the support and 
the 'fuel' (u pad a nam), of the evolution of the moral 
life. It was necessary to man as ethical (at least during 
his sojourn on the physical plane), but it was only in so far 
as it aflfected his ethical life that he could profitably study 
it. The Buddhist, like the Socratic view, was that of 
primitive man — * What is the fjood of it?' — transformed and 
sublimated by the evolution of the moral ideal. The early 
<|uestioning : Is such and such «;ood for life-preser%'ation, 
for race-preservation, for fun? or is it bad? or is it in- 
determinate? becomes, in evolved ethics: Does it make for 
my perfection, for others' perfection, for noblest enjoyment? 
does it make for the contrary? does it make for neither? 

And the advance in moral evolution which was attempted 
by Budilhist philosophy, coming as it did in an age of 
metaphysical dogmatism and withal of scepticism, brought 
with it the felt need of looking deeper into those data of 
mental procedure on which dogmatic speculation and 
ethical convictions were alike founded.^ 



* G. Croom Robertson, * Philosophical Remains,* p. 3. 
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Viewed in this light, the category of rupaiji or of 
rapakkhandho becomes fairly intelligible, both as to 
the selection and classification of subject matter and as to 
the standpoint from which it is regarded. As a learner of 
ethical doctrine, pursuing either the lower or the higher 
ideal, the Buddhist was concerned with the external world 
jost as far as it directly and inentably affected his moral 
welfare and that of other moral beings, that is to say, of 
all conscious animate beings. To tliis extent did he receive 
instruction concerning it. 

In the first place, the great ultimate phenomena of his 
physical world were one and the same as the basis of his 
own physical being. That had form ; so had this. That 
was built up of the four elements; so was this. That 
came into l>cing, persisted, then dissolved; this was his 
destiny, too, as a temporary collocation or body, ' subject 
to erasion, abrasion, dissolution and disintegration.'^ And 
all that side of life which we call mind or consciousness, 
similarly conceived as collocations or aggregates, was bound 
up therein and on that did it depend. 

Here, then, was a vital kinship, a common basis of 
physical l>eing which it behoved the student of man to 
recognise and take into account, so as to hold an intelligent 
and coiihibtent attitude towards it. The l>hikkhu sokho* 
' who has not attained, who is aspiring after the unsurpass- 
able goal/ has to know, iittrr alia, earth, water, flame, air, 
each (or what it is, both as external and as part of himself 
— must know 'unity' (ekattani) for what it is; must 
indulge in no conceits of fancy (ni a m a n n i) about it or 
them, and must so regard them that of him it may one 
day be said by the masters: Par in ii a tarn tassa! — 
* He knows it thoroughly.* 

To this i>oint we shall return. That the elements are 
considered under the as()ect of their tangibility involves 



» D. i. 70, r.ff. 

' The *»rother in orders undergoing training. M. i. 4. 

* M. i., pp. 185, ct seq,; pp. 421, «•/ seq. 
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for the Buddhist the further inquiry into the sensitive 
agency by which they affect him as tangibles, and so into 
the problem of sensation and sense-perception in general. 
On this subject the Dhamma-sangani yields a positive and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the history of 
psychology in India in the fourth century b.c. It may 
contain no matter additional to that which is reproduced 
in Hardy's * Manual of Buddhism • (pp. 399-404, 419-423). 
But Hardy drew directly from relatively modern sources, 
and though it is interesting to see how far and how faith- 
fully the original tradition has been kept intact in these 
exegetical works, we turn gladly to the stronger attractions 
of the jimt academic formulation of a theory of sense which 
ancient India has hitherto preserved for us. There is no 
such analysis of sensation — full, sober, positive, so far as 
it goes — put forward in any Indian book of an equally 
early date. The pre-Buddhistic Upanishads (and those, 
too, of Liter date) yield only poetic adumbrations, sporadic 
apliorisnis on the work of the senses. The Nyaya doctrine 
of pratyaksha or perception, the Jaina Sutras, the 
elaboration of the Vedanta and Sankhya doctrines are, of 
course, of far later date. It may not, therefore, be uncalled 
for if I digress at some length on the Buddhist position in 
this matter, and look for parallel theories in the West rather 
than in India itself. 

The theory of action and reaction between the five 
speciaP senses and their several objects is given in 
pages 172-11)0 and 197-200 of my translation. It may be 
summarized as follows : 

A. The Senses. 

First, a general statement relating each sense in turn 
(a) to Nature (the four elements), (b) to the individual 



^ * They are called ' special * in modern psychology to dis- 
tinguish them from organic, general or svstemic sense, 
which works without specially adapted peripneral organs. 
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or^^Anism, and affirming its invisibility and its power of 
impaet. 

Secondly, an analysis of the sensory process, in each 
ease, into 

(a) A personal agency or apparatus capable of reacting 
to an imjiact not itself ; 

(//) An impingeing ' form/ or form producing an impact 
of one specific kind ; 

(r) ImiNict l>et\vecn (a) and (b) ; 

(r/) Resultant modification of the mental continuum, 
viz. : in the first place, contact (of a specific sort) ; then, 
hedonistic result, or intellectual result, or, presumably, 
both. The mollification is twice stated in each case, 
emphasis Wing laid on the mutual impact, first as causing 
the modification, then as constituting the object of attention 
in the mo<lificd consciousness of the person affected. 

B. The Sense-objects. 

First, a general statement, relating each kind of sense- 
object in turn to Nature, describing some of the typical 
varieties, and aftirniing its invisibility, except in the case 
of visual objects,* and its power o( proilucing impact.^ 

Sinondly, an analysis of the sensory process in each 
case as under A, but, as it were, from the side of the 
fH-nse- object, thus : 

(a) A mcnle of form or sense-object, capable of pro<lueing 
impact on a special apparatus of the individual organism ; 



* This insistence on the invisibilitv of all the senses, as 
Will as on that of all sense-objects except siglits or visual 
forms, is to nie only explicable on the ground tliat ritpai)i 
recurring in each «juestion and each answer, and signifying, 
whatever eKe it meant, in popular idiom, things xmi, it 
was necessary, in philoso|)hic usage, to indicate that the 
term, thou;4h referring to sense, did tint, with one exception, 
eonnute things seen. Thus, even solid and liery objects 
were, 'fun tangibles, not visible. They were not visible to 
the kayo, or skin-sensibility. They spelt visible only to 
the eye. 

- See p. IBS, n. 1. 
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(/>) The impact of that apparatus ; 

(r) The reaction or complementary impact of the sense- 
object ; 

(<0 Resultant modification of the mental continuum, 
viz. : in the first place, contact (of a specific sort) ; then 
hedonistic result, or intellectual result, or, presumably, 
both. The modification is twice stated, in each case 
emphasis being laid on the mutual impact, first as causing 
the modification, then as constituting the object of attention 
in the modified consciousness thus affected. 

If we, for purposes of comparison, consult Greek views 
on sense-ixjrception before Aristotle — say, down to d.c. 850 
— we shall find nothing to equal this for sobriety, con- 
sistency and thoroughness. The surviving fragments of 
Empedoklean writings on the subject read beside it like 
airy fancies ; nor do the intact utterances of Plato bring us 
anything more scientific. Very possibly in Demokritus we 
might have found its match, had we more of him than a 
few quotations. And there is reason to surmise as much, 
or even more, in the case of Alkma^on. 

Let me not, however, be understood to be reading into 
the Buddhist theory more than is actually there. In its 
sober, analytical prose, it is no less archaic, naive, and 
inadequate as explanation than any pre-Aristotelian theory 
of the Greeks. The comment of Dr. Sicbeck on Empedokles 
applies equally to it:^ 'It sufficed him to have indicated 
the possibility of the external world penetrating the sense- 
organs, as though this were tantamount to an explanation 
of sensation. The whole working out of his theory is an 
attempt to translate in terms of a detailed and consecutive 
physiological process the primitive, naive view of cognition.' 
Theory of this calibre was, in Greece, divided between 
impact (Alkmaon, Empedokles, with respect to «t///<f, Demo- 
kritus, Plato, who, to impact, adds a commimjlUuj of sense 
and object) and avvcas (efflux and pore theory of Empe- 
dokles) as the essential part of the process. The Buddhist 



' Geschichte der Psychologie,' i. 107. 
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explanation confines itself to imjHut.^ But neither East 
nor West» with the possible exception of Alkmteon, had yet 
gripped the notion of a conducting medium. In Aristotle 
all is changed. 'Eidola* which collide, and 'aporrhoie' 
which penetrate, have been thrown aside for an examination 
into 'metaxu.' And we find the point of view similarly 
shifted in Buddhaghosa's time, though how long before 
him this advance had been made we do not know. Nor 
was there, in the earlier thought of East or West, any 
clear dualistic distinction drawn between mind and matter, 
between physical (and physiological) motion or stimulus 
on the one band, and consequent or concomitant mental 
modification on the other, in an act of sense-perception. 
The Greek explanations are what would now be called 
materialistic. The Buddhist description may be inter- 
preted either way. It is true that in the Milinda-pailho, 
written some three or four centuries later than our Manual, 
the action and reaction of sense and sense-object are com- 
inired in realistic metaphor to the clash of two cymbals 
and the butting of two goats.* But, being metaphorical, 
this account brings us really no further. The West, while 
it retained the phraseologj* characterizing the earlier theory 
of sense, ceased to imply any direct physical impact or 
contact when siKjaking of being * struck ' by sights, sounds, 
or ideas. How far, and how early, was tliis also the case 
in the East ? 

The very fact t!mt the Buddhist theory, with all its 
analytical and symmetrical fulness of exposition, yields so 
very abstract and schematic a result leaves the way open to 
surmis4? tliat, even in the time of our Manual, the process 
of sense imi)ression was not materialistically conceived.* 



* .l«r#x« comes later into prominence with the develop- 
ment of tlie * Door- theory.' See following section. 

- • Milindapanho,' p. (iO. S.B.E., vol. xxxv., pp. i>2, 93. 
([f. l»eloi%, p. 5, n. 2. 

' Note 2. p. 175, below, sug^'ests the eye, in the case of 
bight. If so, in what shape did the object get there? 
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We are not told, for instance, where the mutual impaet 
takes place, nor icith what a distant object impinges. And 
if d k a m m fi are conceived, as in the l^fanual, as actual 
or ix)tential states of consciousness, and rupaip is con- 
ceived as a species of d h a m m a, it follows that both the 
r u p a m, which is ' external * and comes into contact with 
the r u p a m which is ' of the self,* and also this latter 
r li p a in are regarded in the light of the two mental factors 
necessary to constitute an act of sensory consciousness, 
actual or potential. 

Such may have been the psychological aspect adumbrated* 
gro^yed after — not to go further — in the Dhamma-sangani 
itself. That the traditional interpretation of this impact- 
theory grew psychological with the progress of culture in 
the schools of Buddhism seems to be indicated by suck a 
comment in the Atthasalini as: * strikes (impinges) on form 
is a term for the eye (i.e., the visual sense) being receptive 
of the object of consciousness.'^ This seems to be a clear 
attempt to resolve the old metaphor, or, it may be, the old 
physical concept, into terms of subjective experience. 
Again, wiien alluding to.jthe simile of the cymbals and the 
rams, we are told by Buddhaghosa to interpret * eye * by 
' visual cognition,* and to take the ' concussion ' in the sense 
of fnnctionr Once more, he tells us that when feeling 
arises through contact, the real causal antecedent is mental, 
though apparently external.' 

AVithout pursuing this problem further, we cannot leave 
the subject of sense and sensation without a word of com- 
ment and comparison on the prominence given in the 
Buddhist theory to the notion of 'contact' and the sense 
of touch. As with us, both terms are from the same stem. 
But ph a sso (contact), on the one hand, is generalized to 
include all rcccptirc experience, sensory as well as idea- 



^ Asl. 809. Cakkhuin arammanaip sampaticcha- 
yamanam eva riipamhi patihaiiilati nama. 
- Ibid, 108: 'kiccatthen* eva. 
^ See below, p. 6, n. 2. 
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iional/ and to represent the essential antecedent and con- 
dition of all feeling (or sensation — ved an a). On the 
other hand, phusati, photthabbaip (to touch, the 
tangible) are specialized to express the activity of one of 
the senses. Now, the functioning of the tactile sense 
(termed Iiody-sensibility or simply body, kayo, pp. 181, 
182) is described in precisely the same terms as each of the 
other four senses. Nevertheless, it is plain, from the sig- 
nificant application of the term tangible, or object of touch, 
allude^l to already — let alone the use of ' contact * in a wider 
sense— that the Buddhists regarded Touch as giving us 
knowledge of things ' without ' in a more fundamental way 
than the other senses could. By the table of the contents 
of r u p a 111 given al>ove, we have seen that it is only 
through Touch that a knowledge of the uiuhvlvid elements 
of the world of sense could be obtained, the fluid or moist 
element alone excepted. This interesting point in the 
psycholo;;}' of early Buddhism may ix)ssibly be formulated 
Bomewhere in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. I should feel 
more hoi^eful in this re8|)ect had the compilers been, in the 
first instance, not ethical thinkers, but impelled by the 
scientific curiosity of a Demokritus. The latter, as is well 
known, re;^arded all sensation as either bare touch or 
developments of touch — a view borne out to a j^reat extent 
by nKxlern biological resejirch. This was, perhaps a corol- 
lary of his atomistic philosophy. Yet that Demokritus 
was no mere deductive system-spinner, but an inductive 
observer, is shown in the surviving quotation of his 
dictum, that we should proceed, in our inferences, * from 
phenomena to that which is not manifest.* Now, as the 
Buddhist view of r u pain calls three of the four elements 
• underived * and * the tangible,' while it calls the senses 
and all other sense-objects * derived from that tangible * 
and from fluid, one might almost claim that their ix)sition 
Hith res|>ect to Touch was in effect parallel to that of 
Demokritus. The Commentary does not assist us to any 



* See below, p. 4, n. 2. 
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clear conclusion on this matter. But, in addition to the 
remark quoted above, in which visual magnitudes are pro- 
nounced to be really tactile sensations, it has one interest- 
ing illustration of our proverb, ' Seeing is believing, but 
Touch is the real thing.' It likens the four senses, exclud- 
ing touch, to four balls of cotton-w*ool, intervening between 
hammer and four anvils (i.e., U p i\ d ai r u p a in, or derived 
form, without and within) and deadening the impact. But 
in Touch, hammer smites through wool, getting at the bare 
anvil.* 

Further considerations on the Buddhist theory of 
sense, taking us beyond bare sensation to the working 
up of such material into concrete acts of perception, I 
propose to consider briefly in the following section. The 
remaining heads of the rupa-skandha are very concisely 
treated in the niddesa answers (pp. 11)0-197), and, save 
in the significance of their selection, call for no special 
treatment. 

It is not quite clear why senses and sense-objects should 
be followed by three indriyas — by three only and just 
these three. The senses themselves are often termed 
indriyas, and not only in Buddhism. In the indriyas of 
sex, however, and the phenomena of nutrition, the rupa- 
skandha, in both the self and other selves, is certainly 
catalogued under two asi)ects as general and as impressive 
as that of sense. In fact, the whole organism as modi- 
fiable by the ' s a b b a in r u p a m * without, may be said 
to be summed up under these three aspects. They fit 
fairly well mto our division of the receptive side of the 
organism, considered, psychophysically, as ijcneral and 
special sensibility. From his ethical standpoint the learner 
did well to take the life in which he shared into account 
under its impressive aspects of sense, sex and nutrition. 
And this not only in so far as he was receptive. The very 
term indriyain, which is best paralleled by the Greek 
ivvafxii;, or faculty — !.<•., *i)owers in us, and m all other 



1 Asl. 263; below, p. 127, n. 1. 
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things, by which we do as we do*^ — and which is inter- 
preted to this effect by Buddhaghosa,* points to the active, 
self-expressive side of existence. Both as recipient, then, 
and as agent, the learner of the Dharma had to acquire 
and maintain a certain attitude with respect to these aspects 
of the rupa-skandha. 

The same considerations apply to the next two kinds of 
r it p a ip, with which we may bracket the next after them. 
The two modes of ' intimation ' or self-expression exhaust 
the active side^of life as such, constituting, as one might 
say, a world of sub-derivative or tertiary form, and calling 
4uite esi)ecially for modification by theory and practice 
(dassanena ca bhrivanfiya ca). And the element 
of space, strange as it looks, at first sight, to find it listed just 
here, was of account for the Buddhist only as a necessary 
datum or postulate for his sentient and active life. The 
vacua of the body, as well as its phna^ had to be reckoned 
in with the nlim-skandha ; likewise the space without by 
which bodies were delimitated, and which, yielding room 
for movement, afforded us the three dimensions.' 

The grounds for excluding space from the four elements 
and for calling it derived remain in obscurity. In the 
Mahsi Ralnilovada-Sutta (cited below) it is ranked imme- 
diately after, and api>arently as co-ordinate with, the 
other four. And it was so ranked, oftener than not, by 
Indian thought f^enerall}'. Yet in another Sutta of the 
same Nikfiya — the Maha Ilatthipadopama-Sutta — Sariputta 



' Republic, V. 477. - Asl., p. \\\) and y>a/txim. 

' See below, p. IIM, n. 1 ; also M. i. 4*23. In the former 
passage space is described as if external to the organism ; 
in the latter GoUima admonishes liis son resi>ecting the 
internal akaso. 

On the interestin*^ point put forward by Professor von 
Schroeder of a connexion between akava and the Pytha- 
gorean oX/if/K, see Professor Garbe in the Viinna ()ricut€U 
J^'itrnaL xiii., Nro. 4 (lsi»l)). The former scholar refers to 
the ranking of space as a fifth element, as a schnankend 
iih, rlirj't r(r Jh:tirhnnihj, It was so for Buddhism. 
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describes four elements, leaving out akaso. Eliminated 
for some reason from the Underived, when the Dhamma- 
sangani was compiled, it was logically necessary to include 
it under Derived Rfipain. That it was so included because 
it was held to be a mental construction, or a ' pure form of 
intuition,* is scarcely tenable. 

And 3xt the next seven items of derived form are 
apparently to be accepted rather as concepts or aspects of 
form than as objective properties or 'primary qualities* 
of it. Be that as it may, all the seven are so many 
common facts about r u p a m , both as * s a b b a ip ' and 
as skandha. The Three Qualities^ indicated the ideal 
eiliciency for moral ends to which the rupa-skandha, or 
any form ser\'ing such an end, should he brought. • The 
Three Phases in the organic evolution of form and the great 
fact of Impermanence applied everywhere and always to 
all form. And as such all had to be borne in mind, all 
had to co-oi>erate in shaping theory and practice. 

Concerning, lastly, the a h a r o, or support, of the rupa- 
skandha, the hygiene and ethics of diet are held worthy of 
rational discussion in the Sutta Pitaka.* 

We have now gone with more or less details into the 
divisions of rupam in the 'sensuous universe,* with a 
view of seeing how far it coincided with any general 
philosophical concept in use among ourselves. For me it 
does not fit w*ell with any, and the vague term 'form/ 
inii^licated as it is, like r ii p a n.i , with ' things we see,' is 
perhaps the most serviceable. Its inclusion of faculties 
and abstract notions as integral factors prevent its 
coinciding with ' matter,* or ' the Extended,* or * the 
External AVorld.' If we turn to the list of attributes given 
in Chapter I. of Book II., rupam appears as pre- 
eminently the unmoral (as to both cause and effect) and 
the mm-mi'iitaL It was 'favourable* to immoral states, as 
the chief constituent of a world that had to be mastered 



* Lightness, plasticity, wieldiness, pp. 194, 195, 

* C/., e.g., M. i., Suttas 54, 55, 65, 66, 70. 
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and transcended by moral culture, but the immoral 
states exploiting it were of the other tour skandhas. It 
included the phenomena of sense, but rather on their 
physical pre-mcntal side than as full-fledged facts of con- 
sciousness. And it was sharply distinguished, as a con- 
stituent ' collocation * or ' aggregate * (skandha, rasi), in 
the total aggregate of the individual organism from the 
three collocations called c e t a s i k ai (feelings, perceptions, 
sj-ntheses), and from that called citta (intellect, thought, 
cognition). The a 1 1 a b h A v o, or personality, minus all 
mental and moral characteristics, is r u p a m • 

As such it is one with all r u p a m not of its own com- 
position. It is ' in touch ' with the general impersonal 
r u p a m, as well as with the mental and moral con- 
stituents of other i)er6onalities by way of their r u p a m • 
That this intercommunication was held to be possible on 
the biisis, and in virtue of, this common structure was 
probably as implicit in the Buddhist doctrine as it was 
explicit in many of the early Greek philosophers. It is 
not impossible that some oi>en allusions to Mike being 
knoinn by like' may be discovered in the Pitakas as a 
consciously held and deliberately stated principle or ground 
of the impressibility of the sentient organism. No such 
statement occurs in our Manual. But the phrase, recurring 
in the case of each of the special senses, 'derived from 
the four CI real Phenomena,* may not have been inserted 
without this implication. AVithout further evidence, how- 
ever, I should not be inclined to attach philosophical signi- 
ficance in this direction to it. But on the one hand we 
have an interebtin^^ hint in the Commentary that such a 
principle mix held by e^irly Buddhists. * Where there is 
difference of kir.d (or creature), we read,* there is no 
sensory biimulus. Accordinj^ to the Ancients, ** Sensory 
stimulus is of >imilar kinds, not of different kinds.'* ' 



* Asi 31 ;i. Bhuta visese hi sati pasado va na uppajjati. 
* Sauiananaiii bhutanaiu hi pasado, na visamananan ti' 



Porsnai. 
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And again : ' The solid, both within and without, becomes 
the condition of the sense of touch in the laying hold of the 
object of perception — in discerning the tangible/* It is 
true that Buddhaghosa is discoursing, not on this question, 
but on what would now be called the si)ecific energy, or 
specialized functioning, of nerve. Nevertheless, it seems 
inferable from the quotations that the principle was estab- 
lished. And we know also how widely accepted (and also 
contested)- this same principle — 'if ^vS}<ti<; toO ofioiov r^ 
ofiolfo — was in Greece, from Emi>odokles to Plato and to 
Plothius,' thinkers, all of them, who were affected, through 
Pythagorism or elsewise, by the East. The vivid description 
by Buddhaghosa {rj\ below, pp. 173-174) of the presence in 
the scat of vision of the four elements is very suggestive of 
Plato's account of sight in the * Tima^us,' where the prin- 
ciple is admitted. 

Whether as a principle, or merely as an empirical fact, 
the oneness of man's rupaskandha with the sabbam rfipaip 
without was thoroughly admitted, and carefully taught as 
orthodox doctrine. And with regard to this kinship, I 
repeat, a certain philosophical attitude, both theoretical 
and practical, was inculcated as generally binding. That 
attitude is, in one of the ^fajjhima discourses,* led up to 
and defined as follows : All good states (d h a m m a) what- 
ever are included in the Four Noble Truths concerning III.* 
Now the First Noble Truth unfolds the nature of 111 : that 
it lies in using the five skandhas for Grasping.* And the 



* IhiiL, 315. Ajjhattika-bahira pathavl etassa kaya- 
pasadassa arammanagahane . . . photthabbajfmane pac- 
ciiyo hoti. 

- (y\ Aristotle's discussion, /)/• Ati.f i. 2, 5. 

•"* cy. the passage; Enn. i. 6, \), reproduced by Gothe: 
ov yap av TrcoTrore uh^v o(^0a\fio% fjXioi/ f)\io€ihf)^ fiii 
yeyevrjfiiifo^. 

* M. i. 184, et scq. ^ See below, p. 276. 

. ® Ihid.f p. 323. I have retained the meaning of * Grasp- 
ing ' as dictated by Buddhapjhosa for the group of the Four 
Kinds of Grasping. Dr. Neumann renders upiidanak- 
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first of the five is that of rupaip« Now rupaip com- 
prises the four Great Phenomena and all their derivatives. 
And the first of the four is Earth (the solid element). Then 
the solid icithin^ or ' belonging to the self/ is catalogued, 
with the injunction that it is to he rvtfarded as it really is 
rith ritjht irinlom (yathfibhutam sammapaililaya 
d a 1 1 h a b b a in). And this means that — while recognizing 
his kinship with the element to the full — the good student 
should not identify himself with it so as to see in it a 
permanent unchanging substance as irhirh he should 
persist amid transient phenomena. He was to reflect, 
* This is not mine, it is not /, it is not the soul of me !' 
' It is void of a Self.'^ And so for the other three elements. 
In tlieir mightiest manifestations — in the earthquake as in 
tlie flood, in conflagration as in tempest — they are but 
temporal, phenomenal; subject to change and decay. 
Much more is this true of them when collocated in the 
human organism. So far from losing himself in his 
meditation m the All, in Nature, in ' cosmic emotion * of 
any kind, he had to realize that the r u p a m in which he 
participated was but one of the five factors of that life 
which, in so far as it engulfed and mastered him and bore 
him drifting along, was the great HI, the source of pain 
and delusion. From each of those five factors he had to 
dctiich hin)^elf in thought, and attain that position of 
mastery ami emancipation whereby alone the true, the 
Ideal Self couhl emerge — temi)orary as a phenomenal 



khandho l>y element of the impulse to live (Lebenstrieb; 
an e\pre>>ion doubtlessly promi)ted by Schopenhauer's 

i)hil(»ophy). It would Se very desirable to learn from the 
\iparica - Su<lani iBuddhaghosa's 'Commentary on the 
Majjhiuia Niki'iya), whether the Commentator interprets 
the term to the same effect in lx)th passaj^es. Dhamnia- 
dinna, the woman-apostle, explains u pa dan a in, used with 
a similar context, as meaning * passionate desire in the five 
skandh is.of-;4raspin«^.* (M. i. HOO.) 

* S<e i^lxive. p. xxwi, where the context leaves no doubt 
as to what the reflection is meant to emphasize. 
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collocation, eternal by its ethical aspiration. And the 
practical result of cultivating * this earth-like culture * and 
the rest, as Gotama called it in teaching his son, was that 
' the mind was no longer entranced by the consideration of 
things as affecting him pleasantly or disagreeably,'* but 
' the disinterestedness which is based on that which is good 
was established.'* 'And he thereat is glad'— and rightly 
so — * for thus far he has wrought a great work !' 

These seem to me some of the more essential features in 
the Buddhist Dharma concerning Bupaip. 

VII. 

Oil the Buddhist Philosophy of Mind and Theory of 

Intellection. 

It would have been the greatest possible gain to our 
knowledge of the extent to which Buddhism had developed 
any clear psychological data for its ethics, had it occurred 
to the compilers of the Dhamma-Sangani to introduce an 
analysis of the other four skandhas parallel to that of the 
skandha of form. It is true that the whole work, except the 
book on r u p a in, is an inquiry into a r u p i n o d h a m m a, 
conceived for the most part as mental phenomena, but 
there is no separate treatment of them divided up as such. 
Some glim2)scs we obtain incidentally, most of which have 
been jiointed out in the footnotes to the translation. And 
it may prove useful to summarize briefly such contribution 
as may lie therein to the psychology' of Buddhism. 

And, first, it is very difficult to say to what extent, if at 
all, such psychological matter as we find is distinctively 
and originally Buddhist, or how much was merely adopted 
from contemporary culture and incorporated with the 
Dharma. Into this problem I do not here propose to 
inquire farther. If there be any originality, any new 
departure in the psychology scattered about the Nikayas, it 
is more likely to be in aspect and treatment than in new 



M. i. 423, 424. « M. i. 186. 
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matter. Buddhism preaehad a doetrine of regenerate 
pereonalitj, to be aouj^t after and developed by and oat 
of the perional resources of the individoal through a system 
of intellectual self-culture. Thrown back upon himself, he 
developed introspection, the study of consciousness. But^ 
again, his doctrine imposed on him the study of psychical 
states without the psyche. Nature without and nature 
within met, acted and reacted, and the result told on the 
organism in a natural, orderly, necessary way.^ But there 
was no one adjusting the machinery.* The Buddhist 
might have approved of Leibniz*s amendment of Locke's 
' Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius tnerit in sensu * in 
tlie additional phrase ' nisi ipse intellectus.* But he would 
nut thereby have exalted vififiiinaip, cittaip, or mano 
to any hypostatic permanence as prior or as immanent. 
He would only admit the priority of intellect to particular 
sensations as a natural order, obtaining among the pheno- 
menal factors of any given act of cognition. 

Psychological earnestness, then, and i>8ychological in- 
quiry into mental phenomena, coexisting apart from, and 
in opiKwition to, the tisual assumption of a psychical 
entity: such are the only distinctively Buddhist features 
which may, in the absence of more positive evidence than 
we yet possess, be claimed in such analysis of mind as 
appears in Buddhist ethics. 

Of the results of this eurnest spirit of inquiry into mental 
phenomena, in so far as they may be detached from etiiical 
doctrine, and assigned their due place in the history of 
liuman ideas, it will be im])ossible, for several years, to 
prepare any adequate treatment. Much of the Abhi- 
dhamma Titaka, and even some of tlie Sutta Pi|aka, stiU 
remains unedited. 

Of the former collection nothing lias been translated with 
the exception of the attempt in this volume. And, since 
Hucldhist psychology has an evolution to show covering 
nearly a thousand years, we liave to await fresh materials 

> C/. Mil 57-61. < Sum. 194. 
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from the yet unedited works of Buddhaghosa, the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, and such works as the Netti-pakarana, 
Professor Hardy's edition of which is now in the press, 
^fcanwhile there is an increasing store of accessible 
material which might be sifted by the historical in- 
vestigator. 

There are, for instance, in the Dhamma-Sangani several 
passages suggesting that Buddhist scholars, in con- 
templating the consciousness or personality as affected by 
phenomena considered as external, were keenly alive to the 
distinction between the happening of the ex^^ected and the 
happening of the unexpected, between instinctive reaction 
of the mind and the organism generally, on occasion of 
sense, and the deliberate confronting of external phenomena 
with a carefully adjusted intelligence. Modern psychology 
has largely occupied itself with this distinction, and with 
the problems of consciousness and subconsciousness, of 
volition and of memory, involved in it. The subject of 
attention, involuntary and voluntary, figures prominently 
in the ps^'chological literature of the last two decades. 
But it is not till the centuries of post-Aristotelian and of 
nco-Platonic thought that we see the distinction emerging 
in Western psychologj* contemporaneously with the develop- 
ment of the notion of consciousness.^ 

In the history of Buddhist thought, too, the distinction 
docs not appear to have become explicitly and consciously 
made till the age of, or previous to, the writing of the great 
Commentaries (fifth century). A corresponding explicitness 
in the notion of consciousness and self-consciousness, or at 
least in the use of some equivalent terms, has yet to be 
traced/- Buddhism is so emphatically a philosophy, both 
in theory and practice, of the conscious will, with all that 
this involves of attention and concentration, that we hardly 



^ Cy. Siebeck, 07). r/7., ii., pp. 200, 853, 388, 

- In the ^[aha Nidana Sutta Gotama discourses on nibi 

rousiirc by way of nama-rupa. See in Grimblot's * Sept 

Suttas,* p. 256. 
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kx>k to find terms discriminating such notions from among 
other mental characteristics. We are reminded instead of 
Matthew Arnold's \^eU-kno\vn remark that as, at Soli, no 
one spoke of solecisms, so in England we had to import the 
term Philistine. 

But, whereas it is the AtthasalinI, written from the 
standpoint of a later elaboration of thought, that makes 
explicit what it holds to be the intention of the classic 
manual, the latter work lends itself without straining to 
tiuch interpretation. I pass over Buddhaghosa's comments 
on the limitations and the movements of attention repro- 
duced below, pp. IDH, n. 2, 200, n. 1, as derived very possibly 
from thought nearer to his own times. Again, with re- 
s|>ect to the residual unspecified factors in good and bad 
Uioughts — the * or- whatever-other-states ** — among which 
the Commentator names, as a constant, manasikara, or 
attention — this specifying may be considered as later 
elaboration. But when the Commentary refers the curious 
alternative emphasis in the description of the sensory act^ 
to just this distinction between a i)ercipient who is pre- 
I>ared or unprepared for the stimulus, it seems i)Ossible 
that he is indeed giving us the original interpretation. 



* See l)elow p. 5, n. 1 ; also AsK, pp. 1(>S, 'if^O, etc. The 
(lermition given of manasikara in the * yc-va-panaka ' 
jia^sii;4e of the Comnuntarv (p. IM) is diflicult to grasp 
fully, partly l>CTauhe, here and there, the reailing seems 
iloulitfiil in accuracy, partly because of the terms of the 
later Bu<Mhist i>.syclH»logy cnipluyed, which it would first 
l>e neces-ary to discuss. But I leather that manasikfira 
may be set ;;oin;; in the first, niidclle, or last sta^e of an 
act of co;;nition — /.♦•., on the aramniaiiani or initial 
presenlalioji, the vithi (or avajjanain), and the 
j a van a Ml ; that in this connexion it is concerned with 
llie first of the three; that it involves menior}*, association 
of the presentation with [mental] * associates,* and con- 
fronting; the presentation. And that it is a constructive 
and directing activity of mind, being compared to a 
charioteer. 

- Below, p. 170, nn. 1, 2. 
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Again, the remarkable distinction drawn, in the case of 
every t}'pe of good or of bad thoughts, 'relating to the 
sensuous universe/ i.e., to the average moral consciousness, 
between thoughts which are prompted by a consciona 
motive/ and such as are not, seems to me to indicate a 
groping after the distinction between instinctive or spon- 
taneous intellection, on the one hand, and deliberate, 
purposive, or motivated thought on the other. 

Taken in isolation, there is insufficient material here to 
establish this alternative state of mind as a dominant 
feature in Buddhist psycholog}'. Taken in conjunction 
with the general mental attitude and intellectual culture 
involved in Buddhist ethical doctrine and continually in- 
culcated in the canonical books, and emphasized as it is 
by later writings, the position gains in significance. The 
doctrine of karma, inherited and adopted from earlier and 
contemporary thought, never made the Buddhist fatalistic. 
He recognised the tremendous via a tenjo expressed in our 
doggerel : 

* For 'tis their nature to.* 

But he had unlimited faith in the saving power of nurture. 
He faced the grim realities of life with candour, and 
tolerated no mask. This honesty, to wiiich we usually add 
a mistaken view of the course of thought and action he 
prescribed in consequence of the honesty, gains him the 
name of Pessimist. But the hope that was in him of 
what might be done to better nature through nurture, 
even in this present life, by human effort and goodwill, 
reveals him as a strong Optiniist with an unshaken ideal of 
the joy springing from things made perfect. He even tried 
to ' pitchfork nature ' in one or two respects, though 
opi)osed to asceticism generally — simply to make the Joy 



* Cf. below, p. 34, n. 1. The thoughts which are not 
called sasankh arena are by the Cy. ruled as being 
a -sank bar en a, though not explicitly said to be so 
(Asl. 71). 
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more easily attainable by those who dared to ' come out/ 
And this regenerating nurture resolves itself, theoretically, 
into a power of discrimination ; practically, into an exercise 
of selection. The individual learner, pervious by way of 
his ' fivefold door ' to an inflooding tide of impressions 
penetrating to the sixth door of the co-ordinating ' mind/ 
was to regulate the natural alertness of reception and per- 
ception by the special kind of attention termed yon i so 
m a n a 8 i k a r a , or thorough attention, and by the clear- 
eyed insiglit referred to already as y a t h ai b h n t a m 
s a m m a p p a ft n a y a d a r t h a b b a m , or the higher 
wi>dom of regardin;^ ' things as in themselves they really 
are*— to adopt Matthew Arnold's term. The stream of 
phenomena, whether of social life, of nature, or of his 
own soc*ial and organic growth, was not so much to be 
ignored by him as to be marked, measured and classed 
according to the criteria of one who has chosen * to follow 
hi> own utt« ^'uost,'* and has recognised the power of that 
6tre:im !•» 1 ..^leril his enterprise, and its lack of power to 
give an tM|uivalent satisfaction.^ The often-recurring sub- 
ject of sa t i-sampa j an Aam, or that 'mindful and 
aware * attitude, which evokes satire in robust, if super- 
lirial, criticism, is the expansion and ethical application of 
this j>syehological state of prepared and pre-adjusted sense 
or vohintar)' attention.^ Tlie student was not to be taken 
by surj>ri<e — 'evil states of covetousness and repining 
flowing in over liini dwelling unprepared ' — until he had 

• . . . The nobler mastery learned 
Where inward virion over impulse reigns.'* 

^ Setthani upanamam udeti . . . attano uttariin bhajetha 
(A. i. 12G^ 

- ( /. M. i. Ho-lK) on kamanain assi'idan ca adinavaft ca 
nis?-arauan» ca . . . yathabhutam pajanitva. 

' See l»elow on guarding the door of the senses, 
pp. ;i,'iO-3r>3. Also note on D. i. 70 in * Dialogues of the 
buddha,' p. 81. 

* George Lliot, 'Brother and Sister.* 
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Then indeed he might dwell at ease, strong in his 
emancipation. 

Step by step with his progress in the cultivation of 
attention, he was also practising himself in that faculty of 
selection which it were i>erhap8 more accurate not to 
distinguish from attention. Alertness is never long, and, 
indeed, never strictly, attending to anything and every- 
thing at once. We are reminded of Condillac's definition 
of attention as only an 'exclusive sensation.* From the 
multitude of excitations flowing in upon us, one is, more 
or less frequently, selected,^ the rest being, for a time, 
either wholly excluded or perceived subconsciously. And 
this selective instinct, varying in strength, appears, not only 
in connexion with sense-impressions, but also in our more 
persisting tendencies and interests, as well as in a general 
disposition to concentration or to distraction* 

Buddhism, in its earnest and hopeful system of self- 
culture, set itself strenuously against a distrait habit of 
mind, calling it tatra • t at rfi bhinandini^ — Hhe 
there-and-therc-dalliance,* as it were of the butterfly. And 
it adopted and adapted that discipline in concentration 
(s a m a d h i), both physical and psychical, both perceptual 
and conceptual, for which India is unsurpassed. But ii 
appreciated the special practice of rapt absorbed concen- 
trated thought called Dhyana or Jhfina, not as an end in 
itself, but as a symbol and vehicle of that habit of selec- 
tion and single-minded effort which governed * life accord- 
ing to tlie Higher Ideal.' It did not hold with the robust 
creed, which gropes, it may be, after a yet stronger ideal : 

' Greift nur hinein ins voile Menschenleben, 
Und wo Ihr*s packt, da ist es interessant ?* 

' Full life * of the actual sort, viewed from the Buddhist 
standpoint, was too much compact of Vanity Fair, shambles 



^ ('/. Hoffding*8 criticism of Condillac in 'Outlines of 
Psychologj-' (London, 1891), p. 120. 
^ M. i. 299. 
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and cemetery, to be worth the plunge. It had, on the 
other hand, great faith in experimenting on nature by a 
jodiciouB pruning of everything it judged might wreck or 
hinder the evolution of a life of finer, higher quality. If 
we, admitting this intention, look on the frequent injunc- 
tions respecting what 'was to be put away' (paha- 
tabbaip)* from the life of each disciple, whether by 
insight or by culture, whether by gentle or by forcible 
restraint,' not as so much mere self-mortification and 
crippling of energ}*, but as expressions of selective culture 
for the better ' forcing ' of somewhat tender growths, we 
may, if we still would criticise, appraise more sym- 
pathetically. 

If I have dwelt at some length on a side of Buddhist 
psychological ethics which is not thrown into obvious relief 
in our Manual, it was because I wished to connect that 
side with the sj^ecially characteristic feature in Buddhist 
psychology where it approximates to the trend of our 
own modem tradition. There, on the one hand, we 
have a philosophy manifestly looking deeper into the 
mental constitution than an}* other hi the East, and giving 
es]>ecial heed to just those mental activities — attention 
and feeling, conation and choice — which seem most to 
imply a subject, or subjective unity nlut attends, feels, 
wills and chooses. And yet this same philosophy is 
empliatically one that attempts to ' extnule the Ego.' If, 
on llie other hand, wc leap over upwards of 2,000 years 
and consider one of the nio>t notable contributions to our 
national psychology*, we find that its two most salient 
fe^ilures are a revival of the admission of an Ego or 
Subject of mental states, which had been practically 
extruded, and a theory of the ultimate nature of mental pro- 
cedure set out entirely in terms of attention and feeling.' 

* See, f.*j., below, p. 250 et teq. 

* Cj. the Sahhasava Sutta and jnissim, M. i., especially 
tlie Vitakkasanthana Sutta. 

* I refer lo Professor Ward's * Psycholog},' Ency. Brit., 
9th ed. 
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And yet the divergence between the two conclasions^ 
widely removed though they are by time and space, is not 
so sharp as at first api)ear8. The modern thinker, while 
he finds it more honest not to suppress the fact that all 
psychologists, not excepting Hume, do, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, assume the conception of ' a mind ' or conscious 
subject, is careful to ' extrude ' metaphysical dogma. That 
everything mental is referred to a Self or Subject is, for 
him, a psychological conception which may be kept as free 
from the metaphysical conception of a soul, mind-atom, 
or mind-stuff as is that of the individual organism in 
biology. In much the same way the Buddhists were content 
to adopt the term attabhavo (self-hood or personality 
— for which Buddhaghosa half apologizes^) — a j j h a t - 
t i k a in (belonging to the self, subjective^) and the like, 
as well as to speak of c i 1 1 a in , m a n o and viiiiianai|i 
where we might say * mind.' It is true that by the two 
former terms they meant the totality of the five skandhas, 
that is to say, both mind and body, but this is not the case 
with the three last named. And if there was one thing 
which moved the Master to quit his wonted serenity and 
wield the lash of scorn and upbraiding, and his followers 
to use emphatic repudiation, it was just the reading into 
this convenient generalization of mind or personality that 
* metaphysical conception of a soul, mind-atom, or mind- 
stuff,' which is put aside by the modem psychologist. 

And I believe that the jealous way in which the 
Buddhists guarded their doctrine in this matter arose, not 
from the wish to assimilate mind to matter, or the whole 
personality to a machine, but from the too great danger 
that lay in the unchecked use of atta,' ahankara, 
attabhavo, *'nti as a mere psychological datum, in that 
it afforded a foothold to the prevailing animism. They 



^ See below, p. 175, n. 1. * Hid., p. 207, n. 1. 

•* Svayani (this one) is nearly always substituted for 
atta as a nominative, the latter term usually appearing 
in oblique cases. 
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were as Protestants in regard to the crucifix. They re- 
membered with Ste. Beuve : * La sauvagerie est toujours 
U a deux iias, et, des qu'on lAche pied, elle recommence.' 

Wliat, then, was their view of mind, as merely pheno- 
menal, in relation to the rupa-skandha or non-mental part 
of the human individual? We have considered their 
doctrine of external phenomena impingeing on and modi- 
fying the internal or i)ersonaI r fi p a m by way of sense. 
Have we any clue to their theory of the propagation of 
the modifications, alleged in their statement^ to take place 
in relation to those factors of personality which were 
arupino, and not derived from material elements — the 
elements (d h a t u's), namely, or skandhas of feeling, per- 
ception, syntheses and intellect? How did they regard 
that process of co-ordination by which, taking sensuous ex- 
perience as the more obvious startintf-pnint in mental experi- 
ence, st>n&^tions are classed and made to cohere into groups 
or i^ercepts, and are revived as memories, and are further 
co-ordinated into concepts or abstract ideas ? And finally, 
and at Ixick of all this, irho feels, or attends, or wills? 

Now the Dhamma-Sangani does not place questions of 
this kind in the mouth of the catechist. In so far as it is 
|>8ycliolc)gical (not psycho-physical or ethical), it is so 
hiriciW j»h* mnnennlntfi, al, that its treatment is restricted to 
the analysis of certain broadly defined states of mind, felt 
or inf* rrod to have arisen in consequence of certain other 
mental states as conditions. There is no reference any- 
whiTe to a * subjective factor ' or agent trho hm the 
c i 1 1 a in or tbouj^ht, with all its associated factors of 
attention, feeling, conception and volition. Even in the 
cast.* of Jbrma, where it is dealing with more active modes 
of regulated attention, involving a maxinunn of constructive 
thought with a niininiuni of receptive sense, the agent, <m 
rtnut toils siih'/,rt, is kept in the background. The inflexion 
of the verb- alone implies a given j)ersonal agent, and the 



' See ai^swers in ^J (XK), 001, etc. 

* Hbfive'i, vibarati (cultivates, abides) ; p. 43 cf fr^. 
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Commentary even feels it incumbent to i)oint him out. It 
is this psychologizing without a psyche that impressed me 
from the first, and seemed to bring the work, for all its 
remoteness in other respects, nearer to our own £xi)eriential 
school of and since Locke, than anything we find in Greek 
traditions. 

It is true that each of the four formless skandhas is 
defined or described, and this is done in connexion with 
the very first question of the book. But the answers are 
given, not in tenns of res^^ective function or of mutual 
relation, hut of either synonyms, or of modes or constituent 
parts. For instance, feeling ( v e d a n fi ) is resolved into 
three modes,^ perception ( s a n A a ) is taken as practically 
\ self-evident and not really described at all,- the syntheses 
( s a n k h a r fi ) are resolved into modes or factors, intellect 
( V i n fi a 11 a in ) is described by synonyms. 

Again, whereas the skandhas are enumerated in the 
ordor in which, I believe, they are unvaryingly met with, 
there is nothing, in text or Commentary, from which we 
can infer that this order corresponds to any theory of 
genetic procedure in an act of cognition. In other words, 
we are not shown that feeling calls up perception, or that 
the sankhfiras are a necessary link in the evolution of 
perception into conception or reasoning.^ If we can infer 

^ See pp. 3-9, 27-29. 

- It is on the other hand described with some fulness in 
the Cy. See my note n.v. 

^ Cf, the argument by Dr. Neumann, * Buddhistische 
Anthologie,' xxiii, xxiv. If I have rendered sankhara by 
* syntheses,' it is not because I see any coincidence between 
the Buddhist notion and the Kantian Syiithrnisder Wahrneh' 
mnntjen. Still less am I persuaded that Untcrschcidtingen 
is a virtually equivalent term. Like the * confections * of 
Professor Rhys Davids and the * Grstaltumfen ' of Professor 
01den1>erg, I use syntheses simply as, more or less, an 
etymological equivalent, and wait for more light. I may 
here add that I have used intellection and cognition inter- 
changeably as comprehending the whole process of knowing, 
or coming to know. 
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anything in the nature of cansal succession at all, it is snch 
that the order of the skandhas as enumerated is upset. 
Thus, taking the first answer (and that is typical for the 
vbole of Rook I. when new ground is broken into) : a 
certain sense -impression evokes, through * contact/ a 
complex state of mind or psychosis called a thought or 
cittaip. Horn of thin contact and the * appropriate * 
e i 1 1 a m , now (i.e., in answer B) called, in terms of its 
synonym, representative intellection (manovi il firina- 
dhatu), feeling, we are told, is engendered. Perception 
is called up likewise and, apparently, simultaneously. So 
lift * thinking ' ( c e t a n fi ) — of the sankhfira-skandha. And 
* associated with * the c i 1 1 a m come all the rest of the 
constituent dhanimas, both sankharas, as well as specific 
i##.^/<** or diflferent anpicttr of the feeling and the thought 
already s})ecified. In a word, we get contact evoking the 
fijth skandha, and, as the common co-ordinate resultant, 
the genesis or excitement of the other three. This is 
entirely in keeping with the many passages in the Nikfiyas, 
where the concussion of sense and object are said to result 
in viilfianam =cittani = the fifth skandha. 'Eye,' for 
instance, and * form,' in mutual * contact,' result in * visual 
cognition.' 

In the causal chain of that ancient formula, the 
P a t i c f a - 8 a m u p p a d a , ^ on the other hand, we find 
'juite an(»tlu*r order of genesis, saiikhfiras inducing cogni- 
tion or tliouglit, and contact alone inducing feeling. This 
my>tcri(ai8 old rune must not further complicate our 
problem I merely allude to it as not in the least support- 
ing the view that the order of statement, in the skandhas, 
implies order of happening. What we may more surely 
gather from the canon is that, as our own psychological 
thought lias now conceived it,* the, let us say, given 

* E.[h, ease. 

- y..'/., the * faculties * of mind (ideation) and of pleasure. 
' (iiven l>elow on p. :UH [13^0]. 

* Professed Ward, op, ciL 
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individual * attends to or cognizes (vijanalti) changes 
in the sensory continuum^ and is, in consequence, either 
pleased or pained ' (or has neutral feeling). And, further, 
in any and every degree of conscious or subconscious mood 
or disposition, he may be shown to be experiencing a 
number of 'associated states,' as enumerated. All this 
is in our Manual called a cittuppalda — a genesis of 
thought. 

Of thought or of thinking. There seems to I)e a breadth 
and looseness of implication about c i 1 1 a m fairly parallel 
to the poj^ular vagueness of the English term. It is true 
that the Commentary does not sanction the interpretation 
of contact and all the rest (I refer to the type given in the 
first answer) as so many attributes of the thought which 
* has arisen." The sun rising, it says, is not different from 
its fiery glory, etc., arising. But the cittaiii arising is a 
mere expression to fix the occasion for the induction of the 
whole concrete psychosis, and connotes no more and no 
less thai> it does as a particular constituent of that 
complex.* 

This is a useful hint. On the other hand, when we 
consider the synonymous terms for cittam, given in 
answer 0, and comi)are the various characteristics of these 
terms scattered through the Commentar3', we find a con- 
siderable wealth of content and an inclusion of process and 
product similar to that of our * thought.' For example, 
'cittam means mental object or presentation (aram- 
m a n a in) ; that is to say, he thinks ; that is to say, he 
attends to a thought.'- Hence my translation might well 



^ Asl. 113. I gather, however, that the adjective c eta- 
si ka in had a wider and a narrower denotation. In the 
former it meant * not bodily,' as on p. C. In the latter it 
served to distinguish three of the incorporeal skandhas 
from the fourth, r.r., cittam, as on pp. 265, 318 — citta- 
c e t a s i k fi d h a m m a. Or are we to take the Commentator's 
use of k.'iyikain here to refer to those three skandhas, as 
is often the case (p. 43, n. 3) ? Hardly, since this makes 
the two meanings of cetasikam self-contradictory. 

« Ihul. 63. 
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hmve run : Wlien a good thought . . • has arisen . . . a$ 
the object of this or that sense, etc. Again, c i 1 1 a ip is 
defined as a process of connecting (sandhanaip) the 
last (things) as they keep arising in consciousness with 
that which preceded them.^ Further, it is a co-ordinating, 
relating, or synthesizing (sandahanaip);^ and, again, 
it has the proi>erty of initiative action (pure c a r i k a ip). 
For, when the sense-impression gets to the * door ' of the 
senses, c i 1 1 a in confronts it before the rest of the mental 
congeries.^ The sensations are, by c i 1 1 a ip , wrought up 
into that concrete stream of consciousness which they 
evoke. 

Here we have cittain covering both thinking and 
thought or idea. AVhen we turn to its synonym or quasi- 
synonym m a n o we fnid, so far as I can discover, that only 
activity, or else spring, source or niduH of activity, is the 
asiMX't taken. The faculty of ideation (manindriya ip), 
for instance/ while expressly declared to be an equivalent 
( V e V a c a n a in ) of c i 1 1 a m, and, like it, to be that which 
attends or cogni/es ( v i j a n a t i), is also called a mcasunng 
the mental object — declared above to he c i 1 1 a in.^ In a 
biter passage {ihifi, 12l0» it is assigned the function of accept- 
ing, receiving, analoj^ous, i>erhaps, to our technical expres- 
sion * as>imilating ' ( s a ni p a t i c c h a n a in ). In thus 
appraising or approving, it has all sensory objects for its 
field, as Well as its more especial province of dhammas.^ 
These, when thus distinguished, I take to mean ideas, 
including images and general notions. And it is probably 



» A»l., pp. 112, 113. 

- (>. the characteristic — sam vidahanain — of cetana 
in my note, p. 8. 

^ The fi;^ure of the city-guardian, given in Mil 62, is 
<i noted by the Cy. 

♦ See below, p. IS, and Asl. 128. 

^ It is at tile same time said to result in (establishing) 
fact or conformity (tathabhTivo), and to succeed sense- 
in* rcepi'on as such. 

• See p. 2, n. 8. 
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only in order to distinguish between mind in this abstract 
functioning and mind as cognition in its most comprehensive 
sense that we see the two terms held apart in tlie sentence : 
' C i 1 1 a 111 cognizes the dhammas which are tlie objects of 
mano, just as it cognizes the visual forms, etc., which are 
the objects of the senses/^ 

When c i 1 1 a in is thus occupied with the abstract func- 
tioning of m a n o- — when, that is, we are reflecting on past 
experience, in memory or ratiocination — then the more 
specific term is, I gather, not cittam, but manoviil- 
fiaiuam (corresiK)nding to cakkhu viilila iiaip, etc.)* 
This, in the Commentarial psj'chology, certainly stands 
for a further stage, a higher * power * of intellection, for 
* representative cognition,' its specific activity being distin- 
guished as judging or deciding (santiranaiu), and as 
fixing or determining (votthappanaip). 

The affix dhatu, whether appended to ma no or to 
m a n o V i fi u a nam, probably stands for a slight distinc- 
tion in axjtevt of the intellectual process. It may be intended 
to indiciite either of these two stages as an irreducible 
element, a psychological ultimate, an activity regarded as its 
own spring or source or basis. Adopted from without by 
Buddhism, it seems to have been jealously guarded from 
noumenal implications b}' the orthodox. Buddhaghosa, 
indeed, seems to substitute the warning against its abuse 
for the reason why it had come to be used. According to 
him, the various lists of dhammas {ejf., in the first answer), 
when considered under the aspect of phenomena, of * empti- 
ness,' of non-essence, may be grouped as together forming 
two classes of d h fi t u .^ Moreover, each special sense can 
be so considered ( c a k k h u - d h fi t u , etc. ; see pp. 214, 215), 



» Asl., p 112. 

- Cf. the expression suddha-manodvaro in my note, 
p. 3. And on what follows, rf. pp. 129, 132, nn. 

^ Viz., manovirinana-dhatu and dhamma-dhatu 
see Asl. 153, and below, p. 26, n. 2. The term ' element ' 
is similarly used in our own psychology. 
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mud to may each kind of sense-objeet. For, with respeet 
to senae, or the apprehension of form, fhey are so many 
phenomenal nliimates— the two terms, ao to speak, in each 
sensory rdation. 

How far dhatu corresponds to vattha — how far the 
one is a psydiolo^cal, the other a physical conception^ 
of source or base — is not easily determined. But it is 
interesting to note that the Commentator only alludes to a 
basds of thought (cittassa vatthu), that is, to the 
heart (hadaya-vatthu), when the catechizing is in 
terms of mano-dhatu.^ His only comment on 'hearty* 
when it is included in the description of c i 1 1 a ip (answer 
[6]), is to say that, whereas it stands for cittaip, it 
simply represents the inwardness {iutinnt^ of thought.* 
But in the subsequent comment he has a remark of great 
interest, iiamely, that the ' heart-basis * is the place whither 
all the ' door-objects * come, and where they are assimilated, 
or received into unity. In this matter the Buddhist 
philosophy carries on the old Upanishad lore about the 
heart, just an Aristotle elaborated the dictum of Empedokles, 
tliat perception and reasoning were carried on in 'the 
blood round the heart.* 

» ('/. below, pp. 214, 215, with 209-211. 

- Ahl. 2iV\ ; below, p. 120, fn. 

^ AhI. 140: ' Heart = thought (Hadayan ti cittaip). 
In the i)jis8;igc — '' I will either tear out your mind or break 
your heart **- -the heart in the breast is spoken of. In the 
passage (M. i. l\'l) — " Methinks ho planes with a heart that 
knows heart** dike an e\}>ert)! — the mind is meant. In 
the iwsiisage — *' The vakkam is the heart" — the basis of 
heart is meant, lint Imr cittam is si)oken of as heart in 
the i^vu^e of inwardness (abbhantaram).* It is interest- 
ing to note that, in emunerating the ruiNiskandha in the 
Visutlilhi Magga, Buihlhaghosa*8 sole departure from con- 
formity with the Dhamnia-Sangaiii is the iuvluiion of 
h a (1 a y a- v a 1 1 h u ajiivr ' ritaUty.^ 

The other term, *that which is clear' (pandaram), is 
an ethical iiietaiilior. Tlie mind is said to be naturally 
pure, but di'lileu by hicoming corruptions. {Cf. A. i., 
P 10.) 
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It is possible that this ancient and widely-received 
tradition of the heart (rather than the brain, for instance) 
as the seat of the soul or the mind is latent in the question 
put by Miihakotthito, a member of the Order, to Sfiriputta, 
the leading apostle :^ ' Inasmuch as these five indriyas 
(senses) are, in province and in gratification, mutually 
indej^endent, what process of reference is there,* and who is 
it that is gratified by them in common ?' So apparently 
thinks Dr. Neumann, who renders Sariputta's answer — 
* The mind (ma no)' — hy Ilerz. This association must, 
however, not be pressed. For in another version of this 
dialogue more recently edited, Gotama himself being the 
jierson consulted, his interlocutor goes on to ask : Wliat is 
the p a t i s a r a u a m of m a n o — of recollection (sat i) — 
of emancipation — of Nirvana?* So that the meaning of 
the first question may simply be that as emancipation loi^ks 
to, or inali'cs Jul' Nirvana, and recollection or mindfulness 
for emancipation, and ideation or thinking refers or looks 



* M. i. 295. 

- Kim patisaranain. The word is a crux, and may 
bear more than one meaning. Cf. Vinaya Texts (S. B. E. 
xvii.), ii., p. 13(34, n. ; * Dialogues of the Buddha,* i., 
p. 122, n. Dr. Neumann renders it by Ilort, following 
Childers. 

It is worthy of note that, in connexion with the heresy of 
identifying tlie self with the i>hysical organism generally 
(below, p. 2r><>), the Cy. makes no allusion to heart, or 
other part of the riipam, in connexion with views (2) 
or (1). These apparently resembled Augustine's belief: 
the soul is wholly present both in the entire body and in 
each part of it. With regard to view (3), is it possible 
that riotinus heard it at Alexandria, or on his Eastern 
trip ? For he, too, held that the body w as * in the soul,' 
permeated by it as air is by fire (Enn. iv.). Buddhaghosa's 
illustrative metaphor is * as a flower being " in " its own 
perfume.* I regret that space fails me to reproduce his 
analysis of thtse twenty soul-hypotheses. 

^ S. v., p. 218. In the replies ma no is referred to 
sati, sati to vimutti, and this to Nirvana. 
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to memory,^ so fsansaiion depends on thinking, on mental 
construction (to become effective as knowledge). 

It is, indeed, far more likely that Buddhist teaching 
made little of and passed lightly over this question of a 
physical basis of thought or mind. It was too closely 
involTed with the animistic point of view — how closely we 
may see, for instance, in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 
When King Milinda puts a similar question respecting the 
subject of sensations,* he does so from so obviously 
animistic a standpoint that the sage, instead of discussing 
mano, or heart, with him, argues against any one central 
subjective factor whatever, and resolves the process of 
cognition into a number of 'connate* activities. The 
method itself of ranking mental activity as though it were 
a sixth kind of sense seems to point in the same direction, 
and reminds us of IIume*s contention, that when he tried 
to ' catch himbelf ' he always ' tumbled on some particular 
perception.* Indeed it was, in words attributed to Gotama 
himself, the lesser blunder in the average man to call 
* this four-elementish body ' his soul than to identify the 
self with 'what is called cittaip, that is, mano, that 
IS, vi AAA nam.' For whereas the body was a coUoca* 
tion that might hold together for many years, ' mind, by 
day and by night is ever arising as one thing, ceasing as 
another!'* 

Iniiieruiunence of conscious phenomena was one of the 
two grounds of thn BiuUIhist attack. So far it was on all 
fours with Hume. The other ground was the presence of 
law, or nece>.sary setiuence in mental procedure. The Soul 
was conceived as an entity, not only ahore vhaiuje^ an 
absolute constant, but also as an vntmiyfrev atjinU Both 



^ (/. the interesting ini|uiry into tlie various modes of 
auMiHiatioH in nmcmhiriuq^ given in Mil., pji. 78, 79, and 

77. 7a 

* Mil. 54. He calls it vedagii (knower), and, when 
cross-examined, abbliantare jivo (the living principle 
within). 

' S. ii., pp. 94-96. 
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grounds, be it noted, are laid do\irn on psychological 
Gvidence-'On the testimony of consciousnesa And both 
grounds were put forward by Gotama in his very first 
sermon.^ The standard formula foe the latter only is 
reproduced in our Manual.' And it is interesting to see 
the same argument clothed in fresh dress in the dialogue 
with Milinda referred to above. The point made is this : 
that if any one of the skandhas could be identified with a 
self or soul, it would, as not subject to the conditions of 
I>henomena, act through any other faculty it chose. It 
would be a principle, not only of the nature of what wf^ 
should call will, but also of genuine free will.' Soul and 
Free Will, for the Buddhist, stand or fall together. But, 
he said, what we actually find is no such free agency. We 
only find certain organs (doors), with definite functions, 
natural sequence, the line of least resistance and associa- 
tion.^ Hence we conclude there is no transcendent 
* knower * about us. 

Here I must leave the Buddhist philosophy of mind and 
theory of intellection. We are only at the threshold of its 
problems, and it is hence not strange if we find them as 
baflling as, let us say, our own confused usage of many 
psychological terms — feeling, will, mind — about which we- 
ourselves greatly differ, would prove to an inquiring' 
Buddhist. H I have not attempted to go into the crux of 
the sankhfira-skandha, it is because neither the Manual 
nor its Commentary brings us any nearer to a satisfactory 
hypothesis. For future discussion, however, the frequent 
enumerations of that skandha's content, varying with 
every changing mood, should prove i>ertinent. In every 
direction there is very much to be done. And each addition 
to the texts edited brings now light. Nor can philosophic 
interest fail in the long-run to accumulate about a system 



' Vin. i. 14 ; = M. i. 138, 300; S. iii. 66; cf. iv. 84. 
- P. 257 i'« itcq. 

^ Cf. the writer's article on the Vedalla Suttas, J. B. A. S., 
April; 1894. * Mil., loc. cit. 

f 
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of Ibongfat which at that eariy time of day took up a task 
itqairing such vigoar and audacity — ^the task, namely, of 
opposing the prevailing metaphysic, not because problems 
of mind did not appeal to the founders of that system, but 
because further analysis of mind seemed to reveal a realm 
of law-governed phenomenal sequence for which the ready 
hypothesis of an unconditioned permanent Self swper gram* 
maiii-am was too cheap a solution* 

Yia. 

Oh the limUhUt XoiioH$ of * GoihI, Bad, and IndftcrminaU.* 

By way of dhamma, rupaip and cittaip, by 
way of Buddhist phenomenology and psychology, we come 
at last to the ethical purport of the questions in the 
Manual. Given a huifian being known to us by way of 
these phenomenal states, wlmt is implied when we say that 
some of them are good, some bad, others neither ? 

The Dhamma-Sangaui does not, to our loss be it said, 
define any one of these concepts. All it does is to show 
us the content of a number of ' thoughts ' known as one 
or the other of these three species of dhammn. In a sub- 
sequent (passage (pp. S15-.S48) it uses the substantival form 
of * good * ik u s a 1 a t a ; another form is k o s a 1 1 a m) in 
the sense of skill or proficiency as applied to various kinds 
of insight, theoretical or practical. 

Now if we turn to the later expression of old tradition in the 
Commentaries, we find, on the one hand, an analysis of the 
meaning; of 'good*; on the other, the rejection of precisely 
that sense of skill, and of that alone out of four possible 
meiinings, with resi)ect to ' good ' a* uacd in Ihwk /• 
K u s a I a 111 , 'we read,^ may moan (a) wholesome, 
(l») virtuous, (r) .skilful, (d) felicific, or proiluetive of happy 
result. The illustrations make these clear statements 
clearer. E.g. of [*i), from the Dasaratha Jaltaka: * Is it good 
for you, sir, is it wholesome ?*- Of (/') ' Wliat, sir, is good 



^ AsL H8. 

^ The two adjectives are ku sal a in, anamayaip. 
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behaviour in act? Sire, it is conduct that is blameless 
(a n a V a j j o).' Of (c) * You are good at knowing all about 
the make of a chariot.*^ Again: 'The four girl-pupils 
are good at singing and dancing.' Of (^0 'Good states, 
brethren, are acquired through good karma having been 
wrought and stored up.' 

Of these four, (r) is alone ruled out as not applicable to 
the eight types of good thoughts constituting d h a m m a 
kusalfi. In so far, then, as we suffer the Buddhist 
culture of the fifth century to interpret the canon for us^ 
'good,' in the earlier ethics, meant that which insures 
soundness, physical and moral, as well as that which is 
felicific. 

The further question immediately suggests itself, whether 
Buddhism held that these two attributes were at bottom 
identical. Are certain ' states ' intrinsically good, t.^., 
virtuous and right, independently of their results ? Or is 
' good/ in the long-run at least, felicitous result, and only 
on that account so called? Are Buddhists, in a word, 
Intuit ionists, or are they Utilitarians? Or is not a 
decidedly eclectic standpoint revealed in the comprehensive 
interpretation given ofkusalam? 

These are, however, somewhat modern — I am tempted to 
say, somewhat British — distinctions to seek in an ancient 
theory of morals. They do not appear to have troubled 
Buddhism, early or late. The Buddhist might possibly 
have replied that he could not conceive of any thought, 
word, or deed as being intrinsically good and yet bad in its 
results, and that the distinction dra\Mi by the Commentator 
was simply one of aspects. 

If ])resscd, however, we can almost imagine the Buddhist 
well content with the relative or dei>endent good of Utili- 
tarianism, so closely is his ethics bound up with cause 
and effect. Good, for him, is good with respect to karma 
— that is, to pleasurable effect or emhcmonia. 

With respect to the supremely good effect, to arahatship 

» Cf. M. u. 94. 

/2 
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or Mirrana, he might, it is true, have admitted a differeneet 
namely, that thb state ma absolutely good, and not good 
beeanse of its results. It wa$ the supreme Besult or Fruit, 
and there ^ras ' no beyond/ But then he did not rank 
Nirvana exactly in the category of good, and precisely tor 
this reawm, that in it moral causation culminated and 
eeased« He spoke of it as Indeterminate, as without 
result— as a Freedom, rather than as a Good. 

He would not then have fallen in with Aristotle's 
definition of Good in terms of aim, viz., as ' that at which 
everything aims.' Good was rather the mcatiM hy and with 
trkirh ice aim. But that at which we aim is, in all lower 
quests, Sukhaip, in the one high quest, Vimutti 
(emancipation), or Nirvana. 

Nor must the substitution of these two last terms for 
that well-being, that well-ness, ' to cv £71^,' which is the 
etymological equivalent of sukhaip,^ be taken as in- 
dicating the limit of the consistent Hedonism or Eudtt- 
monism of the Buddhist. For he did not scruple to speak 
of these two also (Emancipation and Nirvana) in terms 
of pleasurable feeling. Gotama attaining his supreme 
enlightenment beneath the Bo-tree is said to have 
* experienced Emancipation-bliss ' (vimutti-sukha- 
p a t i s a m v e d i ).- And to King Milinda the Sage 
empliatically declares Nirvana to be 'absolute (or entire) 
happiness* (ckanta-sukham).* And we know, too, 
that Buddhism defined all right conduct and the siiflicient 
motive for it in terms of escape from ill (d 11 k k h a 111, the 
antithesis of sukhain) or suffering. Here then again 
their psychological proclivity is manifested. They analyzed 
feeling, or subjective experience, into three modes : 
8 u k h a ni, d u k k h a ni, adukkham-asukham. And 
in Good and Bad they saw, not ends or positions of attain- 
ment, but the vehicles or agencies, or, to speak less in 
abstractions, the characteristic mark of those kinds of 

* CJ. p. 12, n. S. « Vin. i. 2, S, quoted Jat i. 77. 

* Mil. 818. 
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conduct, by which Mrell-being or ill-being might re* 
\ spectively be entailed. 

/ The Buddhist, then, was a Hedonist, and hence, whether 

J \ he himself would have admitted it or not, his morality was 

' ^ I dependent, or, in the phrase of British ethics, utilitarian, 

I I and not intuitionist. Hedonist, let us say, rather than 

\ eudaanonistic, because of the more subjective (psycho- 

( logical) import of the former term. And he found the 

word s u k h a 111 good enough to cover the whole ground of 

desirability, from satisfaction in connexion with sense — 

compare Buddhaghosa's traveller refreshed obtaining both 

joy and ease*— up to the ineffable ' Content' of Nirvana.* 

He did not find hi it the inadequacy that some moral 

) philosophers have found in our ' Pleasure.' His ethical 

system was so emphatically a study of comeqtiences — <of 

karma and v i p a k a (effect of karma) —of seeing in every 

phenomenon a rcapiwj of some preWous sowing — that the 

] notion of good became for him inevitably bound up with 

result. As my late master used to say (ex cailwdrd) : 

If you bring forward consequences — how acts by way of 

result affect self and others — you must come to feeling. 

Thence pleasure becomes prominent. And did not folk 

suffer loose, lower associations to affect their judgment, 

there would be no objection to Hedonism. For pleasures 

are of all ranks, up to that of a good conscience.' 

A reflection may here suggest itself to readers in this 
country who have, at the feet of Spencer, Bain, and Leslie 
Stephen, learnt to see, behind Nature's device of Pleasur- 
able Feeling, the conservation of the species — * quantity 
of life, measured in breadth as well as in length ' — as the 
more fundamental determinant of that which, in the long- 
run, becomes the end of conduct. Namely, that there 
seems a strange contradiction in a philosophic position 
which is content to find, in the avoidance of pain and 
the quest of pleasurable feeling, its fundamental spring of 
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* Below, p. 12, n. 3. 

^ Santutthi. See p. 358, n. 2. 
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moral action wh9e, at the tame tiine, it says of Ufo— apart 
from which it admits no feeling to be possible — that the 
attainment of its last jAau is the one supremely haippj 
erent.^ Pleasurable feeling, from the evolutionist's stand- 
point, means, and is in order to, the increase, * intensive 
and extensive,* of life. Yet to the Hedonistic Buddhist^ 
the dissolution of the conditions of renewed existence is a 
happy eirent, t.f ., an event that causes pleasurable feeling 
in the thoughtful spectator. 

I believe that the modem ethics of evolution would have 
profoundly interested the early Buddhists, who after their 
sort and their age were themselves evolutionists. And I 
believe, too, that they would have arisen from a discussion 
with our thinkers on this subject as stanch Buddhists and 
as stanch Hedonists as they had sat down. I admit that 
with respect to the desirableness of life taken quantitatively, 
and in two dimensions, they wero frankly |)es8imi8tic. As 
I have already suggested,^ and have put forward elsewhere,' 
to prize mero quantitti of living stood by Crotama con- 
demned as ignoble, as stupid, as a mortal bondage* as <me 
of the four Asavas or Intoxicants.^ The weary, heart- 
rending tragedies immanent in the life of the world he 
recognised and accepted as honestly and fully as the 
deepest pessimist. The complexities, tlie distractions, the 
burdens, the dogging sorrow, the haunting fear of its 
approaching tread, inevitable for life lived in participation 
of all that the human organism naturally calls for, and 
human society puts forward as desirable — all this he judged 
too heavy to be borne, not, indeed, by lay followers, but by 
those who should devote themselves to the higher life. To 
these he looked to exemplify and propagate and transmit 



1 </., ejj.. M. P. S. C2 ; Mahu Sudassana-sutta, S. B. E. 
xi. 240, 2289. 

* See above, pp. Ixix, Ixx. 

* In an article « On the Will in Buddhism,* J. B. A. 8., 
January, 1898. 

^ Cj. below, p. 290 et uq. 
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his doctrine. Theirs it was to lift the \vorld to higher 
standpoints and nobler issues. Life in its fulness they at 
least could not afford to cultivate. 

But if we take life of a certain qualitif where selective 
economy, making for a certain object, cuts off some lines 
of growth but forces others on — then Buddhism, so far 
from ' negating the will to live * that kind of life, pro- 
nounced it fair and lovely beyond all non-being, beyond all 
after-bemg. If final death, as it believed, followed inevit- 
ably on the fullest fruition of it, it was not this that made 
such life desirable. Final dissolution was accepted as 
welcome, not for its own sake, but as a corollary, so to 
si>eak, of the solved problem of emancipation. It merely 
signified that unhealthy moral conditions had wholly passed 
away. 

Keeping in view, then, the notion of Good in thought, 
word and deed, as a means entailing various kinds of 
felicific result, we may see in Book I. of our Manual, first, 
the kind of conscious ex^^erience arising apart from syste- 
matic effort to obtain any such specific result, but which 
was bound, none the less, to lead to hedonistic consequences, 
pleasant or unpleasant (pp. 1-42). Next, we see a certain 
felicific result deliberately aimed at through self-cultivation 
in modes of consciousness called Good (pp. 43-97). And, 
incidentally, we learn something of the procedure adopted 
in that systematic culture. 

The Commentary leaves us no room to doubt whether or 
not the phase rupiipapattiyii maggam bhaveti 
(' that he may attain to the heavens of Form he cultivates 
the way thereto ') refers to a flight of imaginative power 
merely. * Form = the r u p a-b h a v o,* or mode of existence 
so called. ' Attainment = nibbatti, jati, sailjati' — 
all being terms for birth and re-birth.^ So for the attaining 
to the Formless heavens. Through the mighty engine of 
' good states,' induced and sustained, directed and developed 



* Asl. 1G2. See below, pp. 43 ct seq., 71 et $eq. 
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by mtalligenee and seU-mntrol, it was held that the atudent 

might modify hit own destiny beyond this life, and insure, 

or at least promote, his chances of a happy future. The 

•pedal culture or exercise required in either case was that 

called Jhana, or rapt contemplation, the psychology of 

which, when adequately investigated, will one day evoke. 

eonsiderable interest. There was first intense attention by 

way of * an exclusive sensation,'^ to be entered upon only 

when all other activity was relaxed to the utmost, short of 

cheeking in any way the higher mental functions. After a 

time the sensation practically ceases. The wearied sense 

gives out. Change, indispensable to consciousness, has 

been eliminated ; and we have realized, at all events since 

Hobbes wrote, how tV/fm srmjfer sentirt rt hoh setUire ad 

idrm nrif/ififf. Then comes the play of the ' after-image,* 

and then the emergence of the mental image, of purely 

ideational or representative construction. This will be, not 

of the sense-object first considered, but some attenuated 

abstraction of one of its qualities. And this serves as a 

background and a barrier against all further invasion of 

sense-impressions for the time being. To him thus purged 

and prepared there comes, through subconscious persbt- 

ence, a rvinMtainni'nt of some concept, associated with feeling 

and coimtion (t.r., with desire or uspirution), which he had 

selected for preliminary meditation. And tliis conception 

he now proceeds by a sort of psychical involution to raise 

to a higher iK)wer, realizing it more fully, deepening its 

import, ex|>auding its application. 

Such seems to have been the Kasiua method accimling 
to the description in the Visuddhi Magga, chap, iv.,* but 
there were several methotls, some of which, the method, 
fjhf of respiration, are not given in our Manual. Of the 
thoughts for meditation, only a few occur in the Dhamma* 



^ See above, p. Ixix. 

- Tranhlated in Warren's 'Buddhism in Translations,* 
n. 293 it n.q. Cj\ below, Book I., Part I., chap. iL Cf. also 
ithys Davidb' ' Yogavocara's Manual,* Introduction. 
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Sangani, such as the * Sublime Abodes * of thought — love, 
pity, etc. But in the former work we find numerous lists 
for exercise in the contemplative life, with or without the 
rapt musing called Jhana.^ 

In the exercises calculated to bring out re-birth in the 
world of Form, it was chiefly necessary to ponder on things 
of this life in such a way as to get rid of all api)etite and 
impulse in connexion with them, and to cultivate an attitude 
of the purest disinterestedness towards all worldly attrac- 
tions. If the Formless sphere were the object of aspiration , 
it was then necessary, by the severest fetches of abstraction , 
to eliminate not only all sense-impression, but also all 
sensory images whatever, and to endeavour to realize con- 
ditions and relations other than those obtaining in actual 
experience.- Thus, in either method a foretaste of the 
mode of re-becoming aspired after was attempted. 

But besides and beyond the sort of moral consciousness 
characterizing these exercises which were calculated to 
promote a virtuous and happy existence in any one of the 
three worlds, there were the si)ccial conditions of intellect 
and emotion termed lok*uttaram citta m.' Those 
exercises were open to the lay pupil and the bhikkha 
alike. There was nothing esi)ecially * holy,* nothing 
esoteric, about the practice of Jhana. The diligent upi- 
saka or upfisika, pursuing a temporary course of such 
religious and philosophic discipline as the rising schools of 



^ J. P. T. S., 1891-1893. Synopsis of the Vis. Mag., 
Parts 11. and III. 

^ In translating the formula of the Third Aruppa or 
meditation on Nothingness, I might have drawn attention 
to Kant's development of the concept of None or Nothing, 
in the Kritik th r rriNni Vtrnini/t (end of Div. i. of Transc. 
Logic). Some §reat adepts were credited with the i)Ower of 
actually partakuig in other existences while yet in this, 
notably Mahfi Moggallfina 0*.^., M. L). 

Gotama tells of another in the Kevaddha Sutta (D. i. 
215), but tells it as a myth. 

* P. 82 ft neq. Cf. n. 2 on p. 81. 
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Buddhism afforded, might be expected to avail himself or 
herself of it more or less. But those ' good ' dhammas 
alluded to were those which characterized the Four Paths, 
or Four Stages of the way, to tlie full * emancipation ' of 
Nirvana. If I have rendered lokuttaram cittam by 
' thought engaged upon the higher ideal ' instead of select- 
ing a term more literally accurate, it is because there is, 
in a way, less of the ' supramundane ' or ' transcendent,' 
as we usually understand these expressions, about this 
cittam than about the aspiring moods described above. 
For this sort of consciousness was that of the man or 
woman who regarded not heaven nor re-birth, but one 
thing only, as ' needful ' : the full and perfect efflorescence 
of mind and character to be brought about, if it might be, 
here and now. 

The Dhamma-Sangani never quits its severely dry and 
formal style to descant on the characteristics and methods 
of that progress to the Ideal, every step in which is else- 
where said to be loftier and sweeter than the last, with 
a wealth of eulogy besides that might be quoted. Edifying 
discourse it left to the Suttanta Books. But no rhetorie 
could more effectively describe the separateness and un- 
compromising other-ness of that higher quest than the one 
word A • p a r i y a p a n n a in — Unincluded — by which refer- 
ence is made to it in Book III. 

Yet for all this world of difference in the quo vadit of 
aspiration, there is a great deal of common ground covered 
by the moral consciousness in each case, as the re8i>ective 
expositions show. That of the Araliat in sjn- differs only in 
two sets of additional features conferring greater richness 
of content, and in the loftier quality of other features not 
in themselves additional. 

This quality is due to the mental awakening or enlighten- 
ment of sambodhi. And the added factors are three 
constituents of the Nolle Eightfold Path of conduct (which 
are, more obviously, modes of overt activity tlian of con- 
sciousness) and the progressive stages in the attainment of 
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the sublime kno\Yledge or insight termed afifia«^ Oar 
Western languages are scarcely rich enough to ring the 
changes on the words signifying * to know * as those of 
India did on j n a and v i d, d r s and pas. Our religious 
ideals have tended to be emotional in excess of our intel- 
lectual enthusiasm. * Absence of dulness ' has not ranked 
with us as a cardinal virtue or fundamental cause of good. 
Hence it is difUcult to reproduce the Pali so as to give im- 
pressiveness to a term like a il il i'l as compared with the mere 
fi 21 11 a m,- usually implying less advanced insight, with which 
the ' first typo of good thought ' is said to be associated. 

But I must pass on. As a compilation dealing with 
positive culture, undertaken for a positive end, it is only 
consistent that the Manual should deal briefly with the 
subject of bad states of consciousness. It is true that 
a k u s a 1 a 111, as a means leading to unhappy result, was 
not conceived as negatively as its logical form might lead 
us to suppose. Bad karma was a ' piling up,' no less than 
its opposite. Nevertheless, to a great extent, the difference 
between bad types of thought and good is described in 
terms of the contradictories, of the factors in the one kind 
and in the other. Nor are the negatives always on the 
side of evil. The three cardinal sources of misery are 
positive in form. And the five ' Path -factors * go to 
constitute what might have been called the Base Eightfold 
Path. 

We come, finally, to the third ethical category of 
a - V y H k a t a m , the Inexplicit or Indeterminate. The 
subject is difiicult if interesting, bringing us as it does 
within closer range of the Buddhist view of moral causa- 
tion. The hall-mark of Indeterminate thought is said to 
be 'absence of rcsulf— that is, of pleasant or painful 
result. And there are said to be four species of such 

^ Viz, : Ananririt'afifiassamltindriyam, ailfiin- 
driyani, aririatuvindriyam. Pp. 8G, 96, 97, 150. Cf. 
Dh. K. 53. 

- Contra, cj\ M. i., 184. » Asl. 39. 
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thought: (1) VipakOy or thought inrhich i« a result; 

(2) K i r i y a , or consciousness leading to no result ; 

(3) form, as outside moral causation ; (4) uncompounded 
element (or, in later records, Nirvana), as above or beyond 
the further eiBcacy of moral causation. 

Of these four, the third has been dealt with already ; the 
fourth I cannot discuss here and now.^ It is conceivable 
that the earlier Buddhists considered their sutumun bonum 
a subject too ineffably sublime and mysterious for logical 
and analytical discussion. Two instances, at least, occur 
to me in the Nikfiyas,- where the talk was cut short, in the 
one case by Gotama himself, in the other by the woman- 
apostle Dhammadinna, when the interlocutor brought up 
Nir\'ana for discussion of this sort. This is possibly the 
reason why, in a work like our Manual, the concept is pre- 
sented — in all but the commcntarial appendixes — under 
the quasi-metaphysical term ' uncompounded element/ It 
is classed here as a species of Indeterminate, because, 
although it was the outcome of the utmost carrying power 
of good karma, it could, as a state of mind and character, 
itself work no good effect for that individual mind and 
character. Thetn- represented pure effect. The Arahat 
could afford to live wholly on withdrawn capital and to use 
it up. His conduct, speech and thought are, of course, 
necessarily * gooil,' but good with no * heaping - up ' 
potency. 

Of the other two Indeterminates, it is not easy to say 
whether they represent asjurts only of states considered 
with resiHict to moral eflicacy, or whether they represent 
diri^iitHH in a more rigid and artificial view of moral causa- 
tion than we should, at the present day, be prepared to 
maintain. To explain : every thought, word and deed 
(morally considered) is (or us at once the effect of certain 
antecedents, and the cause, or part of the cause, of sub- 
se^iuent manifestations of character. It is a link, both 
held and holding. But in v i p a k o we have dhammas 



' See .\pi)endix II. - S. v. 218 ; M. i. 804. 
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considered, with respect to cause, merely as effects; in 
kiriya^ we have dhammas considered, with respect to 
effect, as having none. And the fact that both are divided 
off from Good and Bad — that is to say, from conduct or 
consciousness considered as vausalhf vffcctire — and are 
called Indeterminate, seems to point, not to aspects only, 
but to that artificial view alluded to. Yet in this matter I 
confess to the greater wisdom of imitating the angels, 
rather than rushing in with the fools. Life presented 
itself to the Buddhist much as the Surrey heath appeared 
to the watchful eyes of a Darwin — as a teeming soil, 
a khettam,- where swarmed the seeds of previous 
karmas waiting for ' room,' for opportunity to come to 
effect. And in considering the seed as i>otcntial effect, they 
were not, to that extent, concerned with that seed as 
capable of producing, not only its own flower and fruit, but 
other seed in its turn. 

However that may have been, one thing is clear, and 
for us suggestive. Moral experience as result pure and 
simple was not in itself uninteresting to the Buddhists. 
In dealing with good and bad dhammas, they show us a 
field of the struggle for moral life, the sowing of potential 
well-being or of ill. But in the Avyfikatas we are either 
outside the struggle and concerned with the unmoral 
B u p a m , or we walk among the sheaves of harvest. 
From the AVestern standpoint the struggle covers the 
whole field of temporal life. Good and bad ' war in the 
members ' even of its Arahats. The ideal of the Buddhist, 
held as realizable under temporal conditions, was to walk 



* I am indebted to the Rev. Suriyagocla Sumangala, of 
Batmalani', Ceylon, for information very kindly given con- 
corning the term kiriya or kriyu. He defines it as 
'action ineffective as to result,' and kiriya-cittam as 
' mind in relation to action ineffective as to result.' He 
adds a full analysis of the various modes of kiriya 
taught by Buddhists at the present day. 

2 * Origin of Species,' p. 56. A. i. 223, 224. Cf. AsK 860. 
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among his sheaves ' beyond the Good and the Bad.'^ The 
Good consisted in giving hostages to the future.' His ideal 
was to be releasing them, and, in a span of final, but 
glorious existence, to be tasting of the finest fruit of living 
— the peace of insight, the joy of emancipation. This was 
life supremely worth living, for 

' leben heisst 
In Freiheit leben und mit freiem Geist !*^ 

The Good, to take his own metaphor, was as a raft bearing 
him across the stream of danger. After that he was to 
leave it and go on. 'And ye, brethren, learn by the 
parable of the raft that ye must put away good conditions, 
let alone bad.^ 

It is not easy for us, who have learnt from Plato to call 
our Absolute the Good and our Ideal a gnmmun bonuni, to 
sjmimthi/e really with this moral standpoint. Critics see 
in it an aspiration towards moral stultification and self- 
complacent egoism. 

Yes, there is little fear but that in the long-run fuller 
knowledge will bring dee|>er insight into what in Buddhism 
is really worthy of admiration for all time. If it is now 
accused of weakening the concept of individuality by reject- 
ing soul, and, at the same time, of fostering egoistic morality, 
it is just ^>ossil)le that criticism is here at fault. On the 
ruins of the animistic view, Buddhism had to reconstruct a 
new iH;rsonality, wholly phenomenal, impermanent, law- 
determined, yet none the less able, and alone able, by 
indomitable faith and will, to work out a personal salva- 
tion, a personal i)eifection. Bearing this in mind and 
surveying the history of its altruistic missionary labours, 
we cannot ra>hly cast egoistic morality at it to much effect. 
Xor has it much to fear from charges of stultification, 
quietism, i)essiiuism and the like. We are misled to a 



* Nietzsche on Buddhism in *Der Antichrist.* 

• A. ITungst, * An Giordano Bruno.* 
' See the third quotation, p. viL 
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certain extent herein by the very thoroughness of its 
methods of getting at the moral life by way of psychical 
training. We see, as in our Manual, and other canonical 
records, elaborate systems for analyzing and cultivating the 
intellectual faculties, the will and feeling, and we take 
these as substitutes for overt moral activity, as ends when 
they are but means. And if the Dhamma-Sangani seems 
to some calculated to foster introspective thought to a 
morbid extent, it must not be forgotten that it is not 
Buddhist philosophy alone which teaches that, for all the 
natural tendency to si^)end and be spent in efforts to cope, 
by thought and achievement, with the world without, ' it is 
in this little fathom-long mortal frame with its thinkings 
and its notions that the world '^ itself and the whole problem 
of its misery and of the victory over it lies hid. 



If I have succeeded to any extent in^ connecting the 
contents of this Manual with the rest of the Buddhist 
Pitakas, it is because I had at my disi)Osal the mass of 
material accumulated in my husband's MS. Pali dictionary. 
Besides this, the selection of material for Sections II. and 
III. of my Introduction is his work. Besides this I owe 
him a debt of gratitude indefinitely great for advice and 
criticism generally. 



^ See second quotation, p. vii. 
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[BOOK I. 

THE gp:xesis of thoughts 

(C i 1 1 u p p fi d a - k a n (1 a in). 
. PART I.— GOOD STATES OF COXSCIOUSSESS. 

ClIAPTEn I. 

The Eijj;ht Main Tyi>€s of Thought relating to the 
Sensuous Universe (K al m al v a c a r a - a 1 1 h a - m a h a c i t - 
tani).p 

I. 

[1] Which are the states tliat are good?- 

When a good thought concerning the sensuous uni- 
verse^ has arisen, which is accompanied hy happiness and 
associated with knowledge/ and has as its object a 



' The brackets encb)sing this and all other headings 
indicate that the latter have been transposed from the 
position they occupy in the text. There each heading 
stands at the end of its section. 

- S(»e Introduction. ' Ihi<l. 

* Naiia-sami)ayuttani. According to theCy., a good 
thought deserves to be thus distinguished on three grounds : 
from the karma it produces, from the maturity of the 
faculties it involves, and from the remoteness of mental 
and moral inlirmity which it implies (Asl. 70). Sam- 
pay uttani — ht., con -yoked — is, in the Kathrivattlni, 
quoted by the Cy. (p. 4*2), described as including the 
following rebitions (between one 'state* and another): 
concomitant (sahagata), connate (sahajata), contiguous 

1 
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sight,^ a soand, a smell, a taste, a touch,' a [mental] state,' 
or what not,^ then therc^ is v ,. .. 

(i) contact ($ 2), • 
(ii) feeling (§ 8), ' ' 

(sain sat thro, having a common origin (ekappada), a 
common cessation (ekanirodha), a common basis or 
embodiment (ekavatthuka),a common object of attention 
(ekrirammanfi). In the present work the term is sub- 
sequently rendered b}- 'connected,' r.tj,, in jj 1007, etc. The 
preceding adjectivnl phrase, somanassa-sahagatam, 
which 1 liave rendered 'accompanied by happiness,' is 
virtually declared by the Cy. to be here equivalent to 
somunassa-Hampayuttani, inasmuch ns it is to be 
interpreted in its fullest intension. Of its five distinguish- 
able sliades of meaning, the one here selected is that of 
'conjoined* (saiiisat thain). And of the four distinguish- 
able c«>niiotatioiis of 'conjoined,' the one here selected is 
that of 'connate.' Hence 'accompanied by' means here 
'connate.' And further, inasmuch as the concomitance is 
not l»tt\vein two corporeal phenomena, or between a 
corjwreal and an incorporeal phenomenon, it is of that 
l^trsistent and thoroughgoing kind — persisting beyond the 
conmion origin — which is described under the word 
* aRsociate<l.' 

Thus fur the intricate Buddhaghosa. But I have yet to 
discover any attempt to analyze the laws governing the 
proce«-s of association between mental states, such as we 
Ijrst find in Aristotle. 

On * happiness/ see ;^^ 10, 18. 

* 11 upri rain ma 11 am, saddrirammanain, etc., i.**., 
either as a ])resent sensation or as a representative image 
relating,' to the past or future ; in the lan^'ua^^'e of Hume, 
as an impression or as an idea ; in the more coin]>rehensive 
Girnian term, as VttratiUmuj (Asl. 71). See Introduc- 
tion. 

- Literally, an object that is tani^ible — the standard 
Pali term. 

• l>hanim.'i ra nun anani — the 'object,' that is, of re- 
pnsentati\e inia^^ination or idiation (ma no, cittam, 
Asl., 71 ». jubt as a thin;; seen is the object of sight. 
lIu^Mha;:ho^a rij« ci> the opinion that a dhammaram- 
m a 11 a III is something outside the range of the senses, and 
cites M. i. 21)3, \>here Sariputta declares that, whereas 
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(iii) perception ($ 4), 

(iv) thinking (§ 5), 

(V) thought (S 6), 

(vi) conception (§ 7), 

(vii) discursive thought ($ 8>, 

(viii) joy (5 9), 

(ix) ease (§ 10), 

(x) self-collectedness (§ 11), 

(xi) the faculty of faith ($ 12), 

(xii) the facuhy of energy (J5 18), 

(xiii) the faculty of mindfulness (§ 14), 

(xiv) the faculty of concentration (§ 15), 

(xv) the faculty of wisdom (§ 16), 



each sense has its spcciiic field, the mano has all these 
live fields as its 8Coi>e. At the moment ^hen an ohject 
enters * the door of the eye ' or other sense, it enters also 
the door of the ideating faculty causin<; the consciousness, 
or one's bein<^, to vibrate(l)havangacalanassa paccayo 
hoti), just as the alighting bird, at the same moment, 
strikes the bough and casts a shadow (ibid. 72). — As we 
mi<;ht say, prcsentative cojj;nition is invariably accompanied 
by representative cognition. — Then, in the course of the 
mental undulations arising through this disturbance by 
way of sense impact, one of these eight psychoses termed 
Mahacittani may emerge. *13ut in pure representative 
rognition (suddha-manodvare) there is no process of 
sensory stimulation,' as when we recall past 8cnse-ex|>eri- 
eiice. — The process of representation is illustrated in detail, 
and completes an interesting essay in ancient psychology. 
In the case of seeing, hearing, and smell, past pleasant 
sensations are described as being simply revived during a 
subsequent state of reiu)se. In the case of taste and touch, 
it is present disagreeable sensations which suggest certain 
contrasted experience in the past. But the commentator 
is not here interested in * association by contrast * as such. 
* Lit., * or whatever [object the thought] is about* The 
gist of the somewhat obscure comment is that, while no 
new class of objects is here to be understood over and 
above those of present or past sensations, there is no serial 
or numerical order in which these become material for 
thought. 

1—2 
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(xvi) the facaltj of ideation (§ 17), 
(xvii) the faculty of happiness (§ 18), 
(xviii) the faculty of vitality (§ 19) ; 
(xix) right views (§ 20), 
(xx) right intention (§ 21), 
(xxi) right endeavour (§ 22), 
(xxii) right mindfulness (§ 23), 
(xxiii) right concentration (§ 24) ; 
(xxiv) the power of faith (§ 25), 
(xxv) the power of energy (§ 26), 
(xxvi) the power of mhidfulness (5 27), 
(xxvii) the power of concentration (§ 28), 
(xxviii) the power of wisdom (§ 29), 
(xxix) the iK)wer of conscientiousness ()i 30), 
(xxx) the power of the fear of blame (§ 31) ; 
(xxxi) absence of lust (§ 32), 
(xxxii) absence of hate ($ 33), 
(xxxiii) absence of dulness (Ji 34) ; 
(xxxiv) absence of covetousness (§ 35), 
(xxxv) absence of malice ($ 30), 
(xxxvi) right views* (§ 37) ; 
(xxxvii) conscientiousness (^ 38), 
(xxxviii) fear of blame (§ 39) ; 
(xx\i\, xl) serenity in sense and thought (>$v5 10, 41), 
(xli, xlii) lightness in sense and thought (>;vj 12, 43), 
V\liii, xliv) plasticity in sense and thought (>i^ 11, 45), 
ixlv, xlvi) facility in sense and thought (>;;$ •!<>, 47), 
(\lvii, xlviii) litness in sense and thought (>j;^ 18, 19)» 

(xlix, I) directness in sense and thought (ji^ 50, 51) ; 
ili) uiintlfulness (S 52), 
(lii) intelligence (!J 53) 
(liii) quiet (^ 54) 

' According to Duddliagliosa the 'states* nunil>cred 
xxxiv-vi are considirnl as equivalints of tli()>e nunil>ered 
\x\i-iii respectively, but as taken under another as))ect. 
In the i»ri(a* enumeration the threefold * root of good * is 
s *t out ; in the latter, reference to the * path of karma* is 
understood (Asl. 129). 
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(liv) insight (§ 55), 
(Iv) grasp (§ 66), 
(Ivi) balance (§ 57). 
Now tliese — or whatever other incorporeal, causally in- 
duced states^ there are on that occasion — these are statep 
that are good. 

[2] AVhat on that occasion is contact (p h a s s o) ?* 

' Nine other states, according to the Cy-, are here im- 
plied as factors in this psychosis, viz., desire (or conation, 
or volition, chando), resolve (adhimokkho), attention 
(nianasikuro), equanimity (tatramajjhattatii), pity 
(karuiia), sympathy (muditfi), abstinence from evil con- 
duct in act, speech, and mode of livelihood. And the 
opening words of this and similar supplementary clauses 
in the text are coined into a technical term — ^ye-va- 
panaka, * the or- whatever ' [states], — to signify such 
groups. 

The Cy. then ' defines ' the nine : desire, qualified as 
orthodox desire (dhammachn ndo), to distinguish it from 
ethically undesirable desire (r/. § 101)7, etc.), is the wish to 
act, the stretching forth the hand of the mind {rf. op€^i^) 
to grasp the object in idea. Eesolve is steadfastness, 
decision, the being unshaken as a pillar. Attention is 
movement, direction of the mind, confronting the object. 
Etpuinimity — lit., the mean (medium) state — is the being 
borne along evenly, without defect or excess, without 
partiality. Pity and sympathy are described in § 258 ft 
»*q. The last three give those three factors of the Eight- 
fold Path unrepresented in the analysis of the thought 
(Asl. 132, 133). 

It is not without interest to note that in this supple- 
mentary category all the purely psychological states are 
wholly, or at least mainly, volitional or emotional. 

- Touch or contact must l)e understood in a very general 
sense, as the outcome of three conditions : an impingein^ 
sentient organ, an impingeing agency conceived as external 
to the sentient organ, and impact or collision. The similes 
in Mil. GO of the rams and the cymbals are quoted in the 
Cy. The eye and its object are the usual illustration, bat 
the representative imagination (man o or cittani) audits 
object are included as proceeding by way of contact, only 
without impact (sanghattanain). The real causal con- 
nexion in every case — so I understand the, to me, obscurely 
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The contact which on that occasion is touching, the 
being brought into contact, the state of having been 
brought mto touch with — this is the contact that there 
then is. 

[3J Wliat on that occasion is feeling (v e d a n a) ?^ 
Tlie mental pleasure, the mental ease, which, on that 
occasion, is born of contact with the appropriate element of 
representative intellection ;^ the pleasurable, easeful sensa- 



worded comment to say (Asl. lOi)) — is mental, even though 
we s|>eak of an external agency, just as when lac melts 
with heat we &)>eak of hot coals as the cause, though the 
heat is in the lac*8 own tissue. 

* Contact ' is given priority of place, as standing for the 
inception of the thought, and as being the sinr qiid mm of 
all the allied states, conditionin*; them much as the roof- 
tree of a storied house supix)rts all the other combinations 
of material (Ibid. 107). 

* Vedanfi is a term of very general import, meaning 
sentience or reaction, bodily or mental, on contact or im- 
pression. Sensation is scarcely so loyal a rendering as 
feeling, for though vedana is often qualified as 'born of the 
contact ' in sense-activity, it is always defined generally as 
consisting of the three sixjcies — pleasure (happiness), pain 
(ill), and neutral feeling — a hedonistic asjwct to which the 
terra * feeling ' is alone adequate. Moreover, it covers 
representative feeling. 

Tliis general psychical aspect of vedanfi, as distinct from 
sensations localized bodily — «.//., toothache — is probably 
emphasized by the term * montar (cetasikam) in the 
answer. The Cy. points out that by this expression 
( =cittanis8itattai!i) * l)odily pleasure is eliminated' 
(Asl. 1:J1»). It also illustrates the j;eneral scope of 
vedanfi by the simile of a cook who, after preparing a 
numl>er of dishes for his lord, tastes each criticallv to test 
llnni, the lord partaking of whichever he pleases. The 
cook represents all the associated states in the thought- 
complex, each functioning in ciuo specific way. VedanA, 
the master, * enjoys the essence (taste) of the object ' as a 
whole. 

- T a j j fi - 1 .1 a n o V i fi u a n a d 1 1 a t u. T a j j u is paraphrased 
l*y anucchavika, sarupa. (7*. A. i. 207; S. iv. 215; 
M. i. r.K), \\)\ ; Mil. 53. On the remainder of the com- 
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tion which is born of contact with thought;^ the pleasurable, 
easeful feeling which is bom of contact with thought — ^this 
is the feeling that there then is. 

[4] What on that occasion is perception (s a n n a) 7^ 
The perception, the perceiving, the state of having per- 
ceived which on that occasion is born of contact with the 



lK)und term, see >i G. And on the hedonistic expressions in 
the answer, see § 10. 

^ Ceto-samphassajani • . . vedayitain. The latter 
term (experience) is, more literally, that which is felt, (Iom 
Empfmulcnv. Ceto, cittain are used interchangeably 
in the Cy. on these terms (see § G). The 'contact' is that 
between idea or object and thought, or the ideating agency, 
conceived as analo<{ous to the im])act between sense-organ 
and sense-object. In consequence of this contact or pre- 
sentation, emotional affection arises in consciousness. 

- The apparently capricious way in which the intension 
oT the term sauAri is varied in the Pitakas makes it diflicult 
to assign any one adequate English rendering. In the 
Mahavedalla Sutta (M. i. 2inJ) and elsewhere (V- ^^il- 61) 
it is explained as the relatively simple form of intellection 
or coalition which consists in the discernment, recognition, 
assimilation of sensations — <*.//., of colours, as * blue,' etc.- — 
the process termed in modern English ps3'chology sense- 
perception, excei)t that it is not quite clear that, in Buddhist 
psychology, as in Kn<j;lish, the perception is made only on 
tivvasiint of aeuse-njlmulatioH, The answer, indeed, in our 
S 4 alludes to representative activity only. In the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta, however (#/. A. v. 10i>), sarin a stands 
for the intellectual realization of a number of highly 
complex concepts, such as imi)ermanence, non-substan- 
tiality, etc. In the rotthapada Sutta (D. i. 180-187), again, 
the saAnfi discussed is clearly what we should call con- 
sciousness, whether as opposed to the unconsciousness of 
trance, or as the raw material of nan am, or as conceivably 
distinct from the soul or Ego. Lastly, in a more i)opular 
sense the term is used (notably in the Jatakas and in 
connuentators* similes) for sign, mark, or token. 

Here, if we follow the Cy. (Asl. 110), sanfui means simply 
that sense-perception which discerns, recognises and gives 
class-reference to (upat thita-visaya), the impressions 
of sense. Its procedure is likened to the carpenter's recog- 
nition of certahi woods by the mark he had made on each ; 
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appropriate element of representative intellection — this 

is the perception that there then is. 

[5] ^^llat on that occaision is thinking (c e t a n a) ?^ 
The thinking, the cogitating, the reflection, which is bom 

of contact with the appropriate element of representative 

intellection — this is the thinking that there then is. 
[G] What on that occasion is thought (cittain) ? 



to the treasurer's specifying certain articles of jewelry hy 
the ticket on each ; to the wild animal's discernment in the 
scarecrow of the work of man. The essence of s a fin a is 
said to be recognition by way of a mark. In this notion of 
mark and marking lies such continuity of thought as may 
lie claimctl for the various uses of the term. The bare fact 
of consciousness means ability to discriminate — that is, to 
mark. To mark is to jxirceive. And the ideas or concepts 
of • imiHjrmanence,' * impurity,' and the like, were so many 
acts of marking, though of a highly * re-representative ' 
character. Safin a, no less than cittam (see Intro- 
duction), and * thought,' stands for both faculty and any 
act or proiluct of that faculty. And it is even objectified 
so far as to sij^nif}' further the result of any such act — 
that is, in its connotation of mark or sign. 

It is, I believe, when connoting the more specific sense 
of faculty, or (if skandlia, tliat it may safely be rendered by 
* perception ' or * marking,' and may 1)0 taken to mean the 
relatively * superficial,' transient' (Asl. 110, 111) play of 
cognition when concerned with objects of sense. In ch. xiv. 
of the VisuddJii Ma^;:a — in a passa^'e the late Henry C. 
Warren was good enouj»h to transcribe for me — sanna is 
in tills way, and this way only, distinguished from vi n na- 
na m and panna. The latter terms stand for cognition at 
(as we mi^^lit say) a relatively higher and a still higher 
lK)wer, in virtue of the ;;reater depth and complexity of the 
cone* pts they were exercised about (see jiS fi, IG). 

^ There is no more ditVicult problem in interiireting the 
l>hamnia Sangani than to get at the ;;rounds on which its 
co]n|.il«rs. and subscjucntly its commentator, saw fit to set 
out mutually indejKjndent descriptions of terms etymologi- 
cally ^:o identical as cetana and cittani. The only 
l>arallel that su;,';,'ests itself to me is the distinction drawn, 
«lurin^' a loi:;,' juriod in Jhitish philosophy, between * reason- 
ing ' and * reason ' — that is, between deductive inference and 
the nous, or noetic function. ]3oth pairs of terms are quite 
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The thought which on that occasion is ideation, mind, 
heart, that which is clear, ideation as the sphere of mind, 
the faculty of mind, intellection, the skandhaof intellec- 
tion, the appropriate element of representative intellection 
— this is the thought that there then is. 



popular in form. Compare, c.ff., in the Nidana-katha 
(Jat. i. 74), Buddha's reply to Mara: 'I have here no con- 
scious (or intoUigent) witness. • . . Let this . . . earth, un- 
conscious though it be, be witness. . . . Sacetano koci 
sakkhi, etc. . . . ayam acetanapi . . • pathavl sak- 
y khiti.' Again, in A. i., p. 224, the import seems simple 
and quite untcchnical: 'Their thoughts (cetana) and 
hopes (lit., thinking and hoping) are fixed on lower things.' 
Hence I have kept to terms i>opular in form. This does 
not justify the use of terms so undifferentiated as 'thinking' 
and ' thought ' ; yet 1 have returned to them, after essaying 
half a dozen substitutes, for various reasons. They show 
the close connection between the Buddhist pair of terms, 
instead of obscuring it ; they are equally popular and vague 
in form and extension ; the import of cetana has much in 
common with a psychological account of thinking; no term 
niiajlis cittatn Usa than 'thought,' unless it be * heart,* 
on which see Introduction. It is unfortunate that Buddha- 
ghosa does not give a comjiarative analysis of the two, as he 
does in the case of vitakka-vicara and piti-sukhaip. 
Under ce tan a he expatiates in forcible similes, describing it 
as a process of activity and toil, and as a co-ordinating, order- 
ing function. He likens it to an energetic farmer, bustling 
about his lifty-five labourers (the fifty-five co-constituents 
in the thought-complex) to get in the har\'est ; to a senior 
apprentice at the carpenter's, working himself and sui)ervi8- 
ing the tasks of the others ; to the leader of a warrior band, 
figliting and inciting. To these notions the definition of 
Nagasena (Mil. GI) only adds that of preparing (abhisan- 
kharanain), the other qualifying term being merely a 
denominative form (as if we should say * thinkifying'). 

In so far, then, as * thinking ' connotes representative, 
co-ordinative intellection, it coincides with cetani'i. In its 
narrower, technical sense of intellection by way of general 
notions, it does not (see Introduction). Any way, to call it 

* thinking ' is sulliciently indefinite, and does not preclude 
the rendering of it elsewhere by such terms as 'reflecting,* 

* cogitating,' ' considering,* etc. But the problem has still 
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[7] What on that occaBion is conception (vitakko)?* 
The ratiocination, the conception, which on that occasion 
is the disposition,^ the fixation, the focussing,^ the applica- 

to be solved of how it is related to such terms as sarin a, 
cittain, and vifinanaip. With regard to skandha, it is 
classed, not with cittam, but under the sankhara- 
skandha, § 62. 

Cittain, together with the terms in which it is de- 
scrilicil, is discussed in my Introduction. 

^ Vi takko and vicilro is anotlicr pair of terms which it 
is hard to fit with any one pair of English words. It is very 
)K>s.sil>lc that academic teaching; came to attach a more preg- 
nant and 8|K^*ialized im|)ort to them than was conveyed in 
))opular and purely ethical usage. (/. M. i., Suttas xi\. 
and XX., where vitakka would be adequately rendered by 
ideas, notions, or thoughts. In Asl. 114, 115, on the other 
hand (r/.* Mil. (>*2, G:i), the relation of the two to cittam 
and to each other is set out with much metaphor, if with 
too little psychological grasp. Vi takko is distinctively 
mental proee<lure at the inception of a train of thought, the 
delil)erate movement of voluntary attention. As a king 
ascends to his palace leaning on the arm of favourite or 
relative, so thought ascends to its object dei>ending upon the 
conceptive act (vitakko; Asl. 114}. Other metaphorical 
attributes are its impin;,'ein^ upon, circum-impingeing ujK)n 
(paryahanain), the object, and, a^ain, bringing it near. 
Hence in selecting * conception * in preference to 'reasoning,' 
by whirli vitakko lias often been translated, I wished to 
brin»: out tliis ;;raspin;^, constructive, reacbing-out act of the 
mind, lliis incipient fetcli of the inia;^ination, elalx)rated in 
the Hudilliist sdiolastic analysis of tlie term ; but I had no 
wish to read onr own logical or psycbolo«;ical import of con- 
ception as intellection byway of general notions, or the like, 
into the I'asttrn tradition. Yet just as conception may be 
so usid as to include ' reasoning * or * ratiocination,' so 
vitakko is, in the re]»ly, described by takko, the term used 
for ratiocinative procedure, argument, or logic (cf\ D. i. 
ri, 21 K * What.* asks tlie Cv , * does one reason about 
(takkesi) ? AlK)nt a pot, a cart, the distance of anything. 
Well, vitakko is a stronger reasoning.* 

- On 'disposition,' * right intention,' see ^ 21. 

^Appan/ vya])panri. the latter an intensive form of 
the former (A^l. 1 12. 14:i). In the * Yogavacara's Manual' 
(p. \i and jHiMsiin) appana denote^ the dawn of the desired 
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lion of the mind,^ right intention — this is the conception 
that there then is. 

[8] What on that occasion is discarsive thought 
(vicaro) ?* 

The process, the sustained procedure (vicaro), the 
progress and access [of the mind] which on that occasion 
is the [continuous] adjusting and focussing of thought' — 
tliis is the discursive thought that there then is. 

[9] What on that occasion is joy (p 1 1 i) ?* 



concept during the practice of regulated meditation. Bud- 
dhaghosa defines it thus: — ekaggain cittani firammane 
appenti. 

^ Cetaso abhiniropanfi = arammane cittam . • • 
patitthapeti (ibid.) 

'- Yic Jiro, as compared with vitakko, was used to express 
the movement and maintenance of the voUmtary thought- 
continuum, as distin<^uished from the initiative grappling 
with the subject of reflection. Examining in detail, as com- 
pared with grasping the whole, is also read into it by com- 
mentators (Asl. 114). It is a pounding up (anumajja- 
nain), as well as a linking together. Metaphors are 
multiplied, to show its relation to vitakko. It is as the 
reverberation of the beaten drum or bell is to the beating; 
as the planing movement of the bird's wings after the 
initial upsoaring; as the buzzing of the l>ee when it has 
alighted on the lotus; as the scouring of the dirty bowl 
when clutched ; as the manipulating hand of the potter, 
vitakko being represented by the hand which holds the 
clay to the wheel, and so on. * Investigation ' would well 
represent the sustained activity ; * analysis,' the cogitation in 
details ; * discursive thought ' gives some of the import of 
both, without introducing modern and Western implications. 

^ Like the adjusting of bow and arrow. 'Focussing* is 
a n u p e k k h a m a n o. 

* Piti, as distinguished from sukhain, is explicitly ex- 
eluded from the skandha of feeling, considered as the 
irreducible hedonic constituent, and referred to the 
composite psychoses of the sankhara skandha. It con- 
notes emotion, as distinct from bare feeling ; that is to say, 
l>Iti is a complex psychical phenomenon, implying a 

* central psycho-physical origin ' and a widely diffused 

* somatic resonance ' (</. Sully, * The Human Mind/ ii. 56). 
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The joy which on that occasion is gladness, rejoicing at, 
rejoicing over, mirth and merriment, felicity,^ exultation, 
transport of mind' — this is the joy that there then is. 

[10] What on that occasion is ease (sukh aip) T' 



It arises oat of a present idea, and suffuses the whole 
being. By 13uddhaghosa*s day it was divided into five 
si^ecics : the thrill of joy, just causing * the flesh to creep ' : 
the flash of joy, like lightning ; the flood of joy, like the 
breakers on a sea-shore; ecstasy or transjwrt, in which 
the subject could float in the air ; and overwhelming 
suffusing jo^ (Asl. 115, IK)). Instances are related of the 
fourth siKJcics (ubbega-piti). the inspiring idea l)eing 

• iiuddharanimanani' (see also Visuddhi Magga, ch. iv.; 

• Yogavacani's Manual,' vii.). The same word (ubbego) is 
used to descrilie the anguish or trembling over guilt 
discovered. See below, >i 31 n. 

' Vitti, meaning literally, as the Cy. i>oints out, 
prosi>erity, wealth, and used here by analogj' as a state 
conditioned bv a source of pleasure. * Happiness arises to 
him who is joyful through his joy, as it arises to the 
wealthy throu;;h his rice-possessions.' (Asl. 143.) 

- Attamanata cittassa. ]>uddhaghosa, who did not 
know the true etymolo^^y of this term, is ready as ever with 
a guess : altano nianata, or mentality of one's self, not 
of another, subjective experience. If I am pained or 
phased, that is peculiarly my affair {ih'nl,). Psychologically 
it is interesting to note that he is i)repared to lind this 
intimate, subjective reference in a state of intense feeling. 

• PVeling is sul>jective experience jKir rrcilhnre . . . our 
feelin^^'s . . . are all our own.* (Sully, ' The Human 
Min<l,' ii. 2; G. C. liobertson, * Elements of Psychology,' 
185- 1H8.) 

^ To contrast piti with sukhani, lUuldhaghosa draws 
a cliarniing picture of the traveller who, fordone with 
journe\ in;; tlirou;;h a desert, hears with joy of a pool in a 
^rove, and with joy conies ujKJn it, and who, on drinking, 
bathing, and resting in the shade is filled with ease. 
Sukhani, it is true, is not bare quiescence ; it is positive, 
pleasurable feeling, and may have active concomitants; its 
'essence' is expansion or increase ^upabruhanain). But 
jii>t as dukkhaiji means, not so nnu'h pain as ill-l)eing or 
mi.sery, so does sukhani mean well-Wing or t^ane and 
sound caena sthesis. And as * joy ' is the satisfaction of 
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The mental pleasure, the mental ease which on that 
occasion is the pleasant, easeful experience born of contact 
with thought, the pleasant, easeful feeling bom of contact 
with thought — this is the ease that there then is. 

[11] Wliat on that occasion is self-collect«dness (cittass* 
ekaggata)?^ 

The stability, solidity, ahsorl>ed steadfastness of thought^ 
which on that occasion is the absence of distraction. 



(gaining (potentially or actually) what we desire, so is 'ease* 
the enjoyment of the flavour (French, sanmrer) of what 
we have <;ained (Asl. 117). See further § GO. ' Mental 
ease' (cetasikam sukhain) is perhaps more correctly 
somanassam, rendered (Si 1, etc.) by 'happiness,' 
s u k h a lu being sometimes distinguished as bodily (kayikam) 
only. See S. v. 209. 

1 'Citt* ekaggata, the one-peaked condition of mind, 
is a name for concentration (samiidhi),' says the Cy. 
(p. 118). And accordingly, whereas under $ 15 it gives 
no further description of samadhi, it here applies to 
citt* ekaggati'i the metaphors used in Mil. 88 to illustrate 
saimadhi, viz., the centre part of a tent-shaped hut, and a 
chieftain leading his army. It then adds that ' this 
samadhi, which is called self -col lectedness, has, as its 
characteristic mark, the absence of wandering, of distrac- 
tion ; as its essence, the binding together of the states of 
mind that arise with it, as water binds the lather of soap; 
and as its concomitants, calmness, or wisdom — for it is 
said, *' he who is at peace he understands, he sees things as 
they really are " — and ease. The steadfastness of thought 
is likened to the steadiness of a lamp-flame in a windless 
place.* See * Yogavacara's Manual,' p. xxvi. 

' These three cognate terms are in the text cittassa 
thiti santhiti avatthiti. According to the Cy. (p. 113), 
the standing unshaken in or on the object (fir am mane) 
connoted by thiti is modified by the prefix sam to imply 
kneading to;;ether (sampiiitletva) the associated states in 
the object, and by the prefix ava to imply the being im- 
mersed in the object. The last metaplior is in Huddhist 
doctrine held applicable to four good and three bad states — 
fiiith, mindfulness, concentration ( = self-collectedness) and 
wisdom ; craving, speculation and ignorance, but most of 
all to self-collectedness. 
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balance/ impertarbed mental procedare, qaiet,^ the faculty 
and the ix)wer of concentration, right concentration — this 
18 the self-collectednesB that there then ia. 

[12] ^Mlat on that occasion is the faculty of faith 
(saddhindriyaip)?* 

The faith which on that occasion is a trusting in, the 
professing confidence in/ the sense of assurance, faith/ 



' Avisahfiro, avikkhepo (r. Jf 57). Distraction and 
loss of ei|inlihriuui iire attributed to the presence of ' excite- 
ment and iKrplexity • (§§ 425, 421) ; Asl. 144). 

- S a mat ho. Distinguished as of three species : mental 
calm (so uscil here) : legal pacification, or settlement : 
calm in all the s^inskaras, by which, accordin^:; to the Cy. 
il4 1), is meaint the peace of Nirvana. 

' On * fjiculty,' see Introduction. 

Faith is characterized and illustrated in the same terms 
and ai>pr.)\iin;itely the same similes as are used in Mil., 
pp. :n-tWK That is to say, it is shown to l)e a state of 
mind wIutc the absence of jx^rplexity sets free aspiration 
and fiHT;;y. It is described as trust in the Buddha and 
his system. There is, however, no dwelling just here on 
any terminus atl niiein, as St. Paul did in speaking of 

• the prize for the mark of the liigh calling,' etc., towards 
which ho pressed in ardent faith. There is, rather, an 
insistence on that self-confulence born of conviction of the 
soundnt ss of one's methods and efforts which is, as it were, 
an asjHct of faith as a / /s a trnjn. In the simile of the 
stream, the (*y. difTers from Trenckner's version of the 
Milinila to the extent of making tlie folk afraid to cross 
because of alli;;ators and other monsters, till the hero takes 
his swonl and plunges in. See the note on * faith * in the 
translation of Mil. i. 50. 

* /.»'., in the r>nddha. the Doctrino and the Order. 
Ihnldha^hosa is (oily interested in making the etymology 
bear on ethics, an. I compares the * downward plunge' of 
confidence (o-kappanfi) in the attitude of faith to the 

• >inking * in * mindfulness/ tlie * grounded stand * in * con- 
centration,' and the * sounding * penetration of * wi^lom ' 
A>1. Ill, 115). 

• The Cy. puts forward an alternative explanation of the 
nj>etition in the description of this and following com- 
jiounds of the Ihst term of the comi)ound, viz., * faith.' 
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faith as a faculty and as a power — this is the faith that 
there then is. 

[18] What on that occasion is the faculty of energy 
( V i r i y i n d r i y a ip) ?* 

The mental inception^ of energy which there is on that 
occasion, the striving and the onward effort, the exertion 



According to the former, it is the method of Abhidamma 
to Ret out in isolation the adjectival part of a compound on 
which the substantival part depends: faith-faculty = faith 
(faculty of). According to the latter, the identity between 
the two abstractions, faith and faith-faculty, is brought 
out. The case of woman and attribute of femininity, it 
remarks, is dilTerent. (This may be a groping after the 
distinction l)otween concrete and abstract.) • 

^ Viriyain is by Euddhaghosa connected with (a) vira, 
the dynamic efTectiveness which is the essence of the genus 
'hero* (viroj, (/>) Iriya, vibrating movement, llecharac- 
teri;^s it by the two notions, • supporting ' and * grasping 
at,' or 'stretching forward' (pagjiraho), and, again, by 
•exerting' (ussahanain). T/l Mil. 30; Sum. Vil. 63. 
And he cites the same similes as nppear in the Milinda. 
lie seems to have wisluil, as modern psychologists have 
done, to account for the two mcuies of conscious effort: 
Resistance and Free Energy. But he also emphasizes the 
fact that the energy in question is mental, not bodily 
(pp. 120 ct st'tj,, 145). 

^ Arambho {rf\ ft ram man a in), overt action as distin- 
guished from inaction, hence action at its inception, is dis- 
tinguished by the C}'. as having six different implications, 
a\ccording as there is reference to karma, to a fault com- 
mitted, to slaying or injury, or to action as such (kiriya), 
or energy' as such. 

I do not i)retend that the four following pairs of words 
fit those in the text exactly. They are mere approximations. 
* Endeavour* is v ay a mo, the term representing * energy ' 
in the Noble Eightfohl Path. * rnfaltering' effort 
lasithila-parakkamata) is the attitude of one who has 
made the characteristic Buddhist vow : Verily may skin 
and nerve and bone dry up and wither, or ever I stay my 
energj', so long as I have not attained whatsoever by 
human vigour, energy, and effort is attainable! (M. i. 480). 
The desire sustained — lit., not cast down — is that felt on 
an occasion for making good karma. 
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and endeavour* the zeal and ardour, the vigour and torti* 
tude, the state of unfaltering effort, the state of sustained 
desire, the state of unflinching endurance, the solid grip of 
the burden, energy, energy as faculty and as power, right 
endeavour — this is the energy that there then is. 

[II] What on that occasion is the faculty of mindfulness 
(satindriyam)?^ 

The niindfulness which on that occasion is recollecting, 
calling hack to mind ; the mindfulness- which is remember* 
ing, bearing in mind, the opposite of superficiality' and 
of obliviousness ; mindfulness as faculty, mindfulness as 
power right mindfulness — this is the faculty of mindfulness 
that there then is. 



1 ]iiidJliaghosa*s comment on sati, in which he closely 
follows and enlarges on the account in Mil. 37, 3H, shows 
that the traditional conception of that aspect of conscious- 
ness hatl much in common with the Western modern theory 
of conscience or moral sense. Sati appears under the 
metaphor of an inward mentor, discriminating between 
good and ba<l and prompting choice. Hardy went so far 
as to render it by * conscience,* but this slurs over the in- 
terestih;; «liver;;encies l>etween Eastern and \N'estern 
thou;;Iit. The former is (|aite unniystical on the subject of 
sail. It takes the psycholo^^ical process of representative 
fuiKtioiiin;^ (without bringing out the distinction between 
bare ineinory and jud;;nient), and ])rtsents the same under 
ail etliiciil a.-pect. Ste also un<ler hiri, ;:i 'M) ; and the 
nulioii a.^ di>cril)ed in * (^)uesti()ns of Milinda,* 38, n. 2. 

-The tJti^^UM mention of sati in the reply (';/. >j 12) 
a;;rees willi K., but not with Puj^gala Pafifiatti (p. 25). It 
is not noticeil by the Cy. 

• A pilri panat a. The Attha^aliiii solves tlie prolilom pre- 
sented by tlii> term (see Milinda (S.B.E.), vol. i., p. ."»S, n. 2) 
by derivin;,' it fn»ni pilavati, to lloat, and interprets: — 
' not llnalin;; on the >urface like pumpkins and pots on the 
water.' sati eiilerin;: into and plun;;in;^ down into the 
oi»ject of thnn;:lit. ( f. ^ 11, n. 2; S 12, n. 2, in which 
connection the tt rin is a^ain used, 'i'he positive form occurs 
iiijni,^ 13P.> r. r. has :a)vilapanata (21,25). (Asl. 117; 
«j, 105.) I should have rendered the word by * profundity,* 
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[15] What on that occasion is the faculty of concentra- 
tion (s a m a d h i n d r i J a i|i) ?^ 

Ausuvr as for * self-collected ness/ § 11. 

[!()] What on that occasion is the faculty of wisdom 
<!> a n fi i n d r i y a i]\) 9* 



had I not preferred to bring out the negative form of the 
original. 

* 13addhaghosa's etymology — * araramane cittai{i 
sammfi adhlyati, thapeti ti' — is no doubt incorrect, 
sam-a-dhil being the sounder analysis; nevertheless, 
he brings out that voluntary and deliberate adjustment of 
the attention with a view to sustained mental effort which 
is connoted by samadhi (Asl. 122). 

- To lit the term panna with its approximate European 
equivalent is one of the cruces of Buddhist philosophy. I 
have tried in turn reason, intellect, insight, science, under- 
standing, and knowledge. All of these have been, and are, 
used in the literature of philosophy with varying shades 
of connotation, according as the sense to l)e conveyed is 
popular and vague, psychological and precise, or transcen- 
dental and — jMH8(*--mtn Ic mot — having precise vague- 
ness. And each of them might, with one implication or 
another, represent pannal. The main difficulty in choice 
lay in determining whether, to the Buddhist, pa nil a stood 
for mental function, or for the aggregate product of certain 
mental functioning;^, or for both. When all the allusions to 
pannii in the Sutta Pitaka have been collated, a final trans- 
lation may become possible. Here it must suffice to quote 
two. In M. i. 21>2, he who has pannri (paiinavfi) is 
declared in virtue thereof to understand (pajainati) the 
nature of the phenomenon of [tain or ill (the Four Noble 
Truths). In I), i. 121 Gotama asks : What is this panna? 
and himself sets out its content as consisting in certain 
intellectual attainments, viz., the Jhanas, insight into the 
nature of impermanence, the mental image of one's self, the 
power of Iddhi, the cosmic Ear, insight into other mindn, into 
one's own past lives, the cosmic Eye, and the elimination of 
all vitiating tendencies. Buddhaghosa also (Vis. M., ch. xiv.) 
distinguishes panna from sauna and vinilana. He 
describes it as adequate to discern not only what these can, 
viz., sense-objects and the Three Marks (impermanence, 
pain, and non-substantiality) respectively, but aho the 
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The wisdom \iiiicli tliere is on thai occasion is under- 
btanding, seiirch, research, searching the Truth,^ discern- 
ment, discrimination, differentiation, erudition, proficiency, 
i^nUlety, criticism, reflection, analysis, breadth,* sagacity,* 
leading,^ insight, intelligence, incitement ;^ wisdom as 
faculty', wisdom as jiower, wisdom as a sword,*^ wisdom as 
a height,^ wisdom as light, ^ wisdom as glory,* wisdom as 
bplendoiir,^^^ wisdom as a precious stone ; the absence of 
dulncss, searching the Truth," right views — this is the 
wisdom that there then is. 

[17] AMiat on that occasion is the faculty of ideation 
(representative imagination, m a n i n d r i y a ip) ? 

. I nswcr ai for * thought * (c i 1 1 a ip), § 6. 



Path. For him, then, it might be called intellect ' at a 
higher iK)wer.* And in Gotama*s reply, all those attain- 
ments are described in terms of intiUntual process. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the term did not stand for 
Utr^ imntal prtn-rss nj a vt-rtain dojrce of complexity^ 
but thai it also implied mental process as cultivated in 
accordance with a certain sifstein of concepts ohjectirely 
vuVhI for all Buddhist adepts. Hence, I think it best to 
reject such terms as reason, intellect, and understanding, 
and to choose wisdom, or science, or knowledge, or philo- 
soi>liv. Onlv tliev mu>t be understood in this connexion 
us iniph in<; the body of Itjirnin^ as assimilated and applied 
bv the intellect of a ^iven individual. See further under 
ri;inain (Introduction) and vijja (>:i 1'2*JG). 

' /.♦ .. the doctrines of the * Tour Truths' (Asl. 1 17). Cu 
Mil. m, 

- AVisiloni t-nnipartd to the breadth and amplitude of the 
earth (Asl. 117, US). 

^ Mt'dlia. The C\ . explains the specific wisdom of this 
term to lie in * slaying' vice, or el>e in 'grasping and 
Uaring' (1 Is). 

* r a r i n a v i k a. '' Literallv. a «5oad. 

'• * Tor the --laving of vices* (Asl. 1 IS : «/. .Jat. iv. 174). 

• • In tin* scn>e of something loftv * {ihi'L ; r/*. I)hp. v. 
l!s=Mil. :m7). 

•^ Aug. li. I'MK •• IhU. ^^ Ih'uL 

*' repeated by way of antithesis to * dulness* (Asl. 148). 
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[18] What on that occasion is the faculty of pleasure 
(somanassindrij^a ip) ? 

A nmrcr an for * ease ' (s u k h a in), J5 10. 

[VJ] What on that occasion is the faculty of vitality 
(j T vitindriyain)? 

The persistence of these incori>oreal states, their sub- 
sistence, Koi"g ^"» their being kei>t going on, their progress, 
continiijinco, preservation, life, life as faculty* — this is the 
faculty of vitality that there then is.- 

[20] What on that occasion are right views (sammu- 
diUhi)?' 

Ansinr an for the * faculty of wisdom,' § 16. 

[•21] What on that occasion is right intention (sammu- 
b a n k a p p o) ?* 

Auswrr as for 'conception,' § 7. 

[2-2] What on that occasion is right endeavour (s a m m a- 
v a y a mo)? 

Ansinr as for thv ' faculty of energy,* § 13. 

[2:^] What on that occasion is right -mindfulness^ 
(s a m m a s a t i) ? 

Anstnr as for the * faculty of mindfulness,' § 14. 

[2i] What on that occasion is right concentration 
(s a m m a s a m ix d h i) ? 

Ansiier as for * self-collectedness,' § 11. 

^ In the text, hoti before idain is i)robal)ly an error. 

- This answer is excejuional in the omission of tasmiip 
samaye (* on that occasion ') at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, (f. viS 82, 21)5, 111. The reason of its omission is 
probably that in the presence of life, by which the com- 
I'lex of dbaninias is sustained as lotuses by water, or as an 
infant by its nurse (Asl. 121), there is nothing contingent 
on the ttJiintl quality (good, bad, or mdeterminate) of the 
given complex. 

^ For ii discussion of the term ditthi* see 5 1003. On 
these live factors of tlie Path see Introduction. 

* Sunkappo is by the Cy. esi)ecially identified with the 
expression cetaso abhiniropana, ai)plication of the 
mind, the disposition or adjustment of attention, that on 
which the heart is set, hence aspiration, intention, purpose, 
design. 

2—2 
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[SS] VThai on tlutt oeeauon U the power ol (kith 
<saddhibalfti|i)t 

Jaarfr majitrtke' imeuWy of ftith/ { 13. 

[S6] Whftt on that occvdon is the power ol energy 
'<Tiriyabelaip)f 

Aiiatrer m for the ' taeoltj of esergj,' S 18. 

[37] Whftt Ml that oecuicHi is the power of mindtalnen 
(setibaleip)Y 

Aiittrer at fitr thf ' bcalty of mindfalneM,* { 14. 

[28] Whet on that oeeauon ii the [wver of concentn* 
tioo(tamadhibalaip)? 

Amawer aa fur ' weU-eoWecieinen,' | 11. 

[29] What on that oceaiUQn is the power of visdmn 
(paflflabalaip)? 

Antirer tu /or Ihf ' faenlty of wisdom,' S 16. 

[30] What on that occasion is the power ol eonseienUons- 
neeeOiiribalaip)?* 

' Hiri and ottappai|i,a8analy7.et1byBaddhaghoaa,pre- 
aent points of considerable ethical interest. Taluua togoUm 
they give ns the emotional and conative aspect of the modem 
notion of conscience, just as sati represents it on ita in- 
tellectual side. The former term * is e<|ui\'alent to shame 
(lajiii),' the latter to 'anguish (ubbego) over e\'il-doiQg.* 
lliri hns its source within; ottap)iAi|i springs from wiw- 
out. Hiri is autonomous (attfidhipati) ; ottappaip, 
heteron onions, infliienced by societv (lokadhipati). The 
former is estiiblislu-d on slianie; tlie latter on dread. The 
former is ninrketl by consistency ; the latter by discernment 
of the danger and fearsoniencKS 'of error. The subjective 
source oi hiri is fourfold, viz., tlie idea of what is due to 
one's birth, a^o, worth and education. Tims, one ha%ing 
hiri will think, 'Only mean folk {fiuliers, etc.), children, 
]>oor wretches, the hlind and ignornnt, would do such an 
act,' and he refrains. The external source of ottappai|i 
IK the idea that ' the body of the faithful will blame you,' 
and hence one refrains. If a man have hiri, he is, as 
said the Buddha, his own beiit master. To one who is 
sensitive by way of ottappain, the masters of the faith 
are the li^st gnides (.\b1. 1*J6). 

In a supplementary jiamgrapb (p. 127) the ' marks ' 
(consistency, etc.) are thus explained : In hiri one reflects 
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The feeling of conscientious scruple^ ^rhich there is on 
that occasion when scruples ought to be felt, conscientious 
scruple at attaining to bad and evil states — this is the power 
of conscientiousness that there then is. 

[81] AVhat on that occasion is the i)ower of the fear of 
)>lanie (o 1 1 a p p a b a 1 a ni) ? 

The sense of guilt,- which there is on that occasion, 
\Yliere a sense of guilt ought to be felt, a sense of guilt at 
attaining to bad and evil states — this is the fear of blame 
that there then is. 

[:32] AVhat on that occasion is the absence of lust 
(alobho)? 

The absence of lust, of lusting, of lustfulness, which 
there is on that occasion, the absence of infatuation, the 
feeling and being infatuated, the absence of covetousness, 
that absence of lust which is the root of good* — this is 
the absence of lust that there then is. 

[33] AVhat on that occasion is the absence of hate 
(a d o s o) ? 



on the worth of one's birth, one's teacher, one's estate, and 
one's fellow-students. In ottai)i)a)n one feels dread at 
self-reproach, the blame of others, chastisement, and re- 
tribution in another Hfe. 

^ Iliriyati, paraphrased by jigucchati (Asl. 149; 
1). i. 174 ; M. i. 7H), 

- Ottai)pati, paraplirased by ubbego (Asl. 124). 

•* /.('., the fundamental rondition, the cause of goodness. 
On * covetousness ' and 'infatuation,' see ii§ 35, 1059. 
Alobho and its two co-ordinate virtues, the threefold 
• root* of goodness, lose all their force in English negatives, 
but to a Buddhist convey doubtless as much impressive- 
ness, as much of positive import, as the negative 'immor- 
tality ' does to the Christian. Alobho, c.ff., involves 
artive altruism; adoso, active sympathy; amoho, a life 
of culture (see >i 34, n.). I do not know any iK)sitive terms 
meet to represent them. 

The * mark ' of the first is absence of gi'eed, or of adhe- 
sion, as a drop of water runs o(T a lotus leaf. Its essence 
is independence, like that of the emancipated bhikshu 
(Asl. 127). 
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Tht thnoeo of hate, of hating,^ of hatred, whieh there 
m on ttiit oeeeskm, the absence of malieet of spleen/ the 
ilMMiM o( hate which is the root of good — ^thie is the 
•lisaMtot hate that there then is. 

[81] What on that oecasion is the absence of dahiess 
fraoho)t 

Anuter u for the * faculty of wisdom/ § 16/ 

[S5] What on that occasion is the absence of covetous* 
iMi(antbhijjha)? 

AHWfr a$ for the * absence of lust,' § 82.^ 

[36J What on that occasion is the absence of malice 
(i^Tjapido)?* 

Anrrr oi /or the * absence of hate/ S 88. 

[87] niiat on that occasion are right views (sam* 
■iditthi)?* 

Annrrr a« />r thf * faculty of wisdom/ § 16, 



' K. reads adusanu, ndfisitattaip. The 'mark' of 
sdoso is said to be ab? ^nce of churlishness and crossness 
(m S lOGO); its essence the suppression of annoyance 
Aod fever ; its immediate result is loveliness — like the full 
noon (Asl. 127). 

^ * The opix>site of the imin felt when one is angry * 
(AsL 150). 

' Buddhaghosa exi^aiiates at some length on the excel- 
lencies of the fundamental trinity of Buddhist virtue. To 
take a few only: alobho (1) involves health, adoso (2) 
youth (bate a<;es quickly), am oho (3) lon^ life (through 
prudence*). (1) tends to inaterial f^ood throufjh j:;enerosiiy 
(ej\ 'he that sowoth plenteously,' etc.) ; (-) to the aniuisition 
of friends, won and held hy love ; (:)) to self-development. 
(1) leads to life in the devaloka, {2) to life in the Brahma- 
loka, (3) to Arahatship. (1) gives insi«;ht into inii)erma- 
nence, and, conversely, ^2) and {'\) into the other two marks 
Cimin ' and * non-sul>stantiality,' resi>ectively). 

* Abhijjha and 1 oh ho are synonymous. See §§ 1059 
and ll:)ri, where abhijjha stancls for lobho. 

"' DeserilH.'d (Asl. 121)) as the l>eing void of any wish to 
dcNtroy welfare of others, Inxlily or mental, their advantages 
in this or other worlds, or their good reputation. 

• ^y. 5 1 (XXX vi), footnote. 
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[88] What on that occasion is conscientionsness (liiri)? 

Anstnr as for the * power of conscientiousness/ § 30. 

[39] What on that occasion is the fear of blame 
(o 1 1 a p p a ip) ? 

AfiHwer an for the ' power of the fear of blame/ § 81. 

[10] Wliat on that occasion is reix)se of sense (kaj'fi- 
passaddhi)?^ 

The serenity,- the composure which there is on that 
occasion, the cahiiing, the tranquillizing, the tranquillity of 
the skandhas of feeling, [Kirception and syntheses — this 
is the serenity of sense that there then is. 

[41] What on that occasion is serenity of thought 
(c i 1 1 a p a s s a d d h i) ? 

The serenity, the conii)osure which there is on that 
occasion, the calming, the tranquillizing, the tranquillity 
of the skandha of intellect — this is the serenity of thought 
that there then is. 

[42] What on that occasion is buoyancy' of sense 
(k jlyalahutfi)? 

The buoyancy which there is on that occasion, the alert- 
ness in varying,^ the absence of sluggishness^ and inertia, 
in the skandhas of feeling, |)erception and syntheses — this 
is the buoyancy of sense that there then is. 

[13] What on that occasion is buoyancy of thought 
(cittah'ihutil)? 



* On the meuninj' of kfivo see Introduction. 

- Passaddhi is described as a state free from pam — 
where pain is allayed iind suppressed ; where tremor or 
un<iuiet is replaced by * coolness ' — the oi)posite to the 
states called kilesas, especially excitement (§ 122SI). 
(/. 1>. i. 73; M. i. 37. 

•* Literally, li^'htness, described as the opposite of hea\n- 
ness, sluggishness and the rigidity of stolidity and stupor 
(S 1185). 

* 'The cai»acity of changing quickly' (Asl. 150). (/. 
C'hiMers' Dictionary, >»./*. parivatti. 

'' Kead adandhanatfi. K. reads adandhata, but 
adandhanata in ^ 43 and $ G89. 
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The baojanc}% etc. (an In $ 42), in the skandha of in- 
tellect — this is the buoyancy of thought that there then is. 

[44] Wliat on that occasion is plasticity of sense (kaya- 
mudata)?^ 

The pListicity which there is on that occasion, the 
Miavity, smoothness, absence of rigidity, in the skandhas 
of feeling, |)erception and syntheses — this is the plasticity 
of sense that there then is. 

[Ai\ What on that occasion is plasticity of thought 
(cittamudutri)? 

Hie plasticity which, etc. {an hi § 44), in the skandha 
of iiUellect — this is the plasticity of thought that there 
then is. 

[ir>] Wliat on that occasion is wieldincss* of sense 
(k a y a k a ni m a n n a t a) ? 

The wieldincss which there is on that occasion, the 
tractiibleiie>s, the pliancy, of the skandhas of feeling, per- 
ception and syntheses— this is the wieldiness of sense that 
then is. 

[ 17] What on that occasion is wieldiness of though* 
(c i 1 1 a k a ni ni a n n a t a) ? 

The wieldiness, etc. (ns in ^ 4(»), of the skandha of 
intelUet — this is the wieldiness of thought that there 
then is. 

[Is] What on tluit oeiasion is fitnos^ of sense (kaya- 
p a ^ u n n a t a) ? 

Tlie JUne>s wliicli there is on that ociasion, the com- 
l»itence, the eflieient state of the skandhas of feeling, 
IKTceptinii and syntheses — thi> is the Jitness of sense that 
there then is. 



* Tile suppression of stilTncss and resistance, or oppug- 
nanev ; the aillitinle antithetital to that belonging to the 
kilesas of opininnativeness and conceit. 

- Kaniniafi nata, literally workableness, or serviceable- 
ness— foi good aclioii (Asl. l.M). by which one * succeeds in 
constructing objects of thought* {ihi'l, VM). 

• The antithesis to illness and ditlidence {ihltl. 181). 
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[49] Wliat on that occasion is fitness of thought (citta- 
p a g 11 fi n a t a) ? 

The fitness, etc. (as hi § 48), of the skandha of in- 
tellect—this is the fitness of thought that there then is. 

[50] What on that occasion is rectitude* of sense 
(k A y u j j u k a t a) ? 

The straightness which there is on that occasion, tlie 
rectitude, without deileclion, twist or crookedness, of the 
skandhas of feeling, perception and syntheses — this is the 
directness of sense that there then is. 

[51] What on that occasion is rectitude of thought 
(cittu j jukata) ? 

The straightness, etc. (an in § 50), of the skandha of 
intellect — this is the rectitude of thought that there 
then is. 

[52] AMiat on that occasion is mindfuhiess (s a t i) ? 

Ansinr as for thv * faculty of mindfuhiess,' § 14. 

[53] What on that occasion is intelligence (sam- 
pajannaiji)?- 

Ansncr as fnr * wisdom,' § 1(5. 

[54] What on that occasion is quiet (sam at ho)? 

Aitsmr as for * self-collectcdncss/ § 11. 

[ijk)] What on that occasion is insight (v i p a s s a n a) ? 

Ansirer as for ' wisdom,' § 16. 

[5G] What on that occasion is grasp (paggaho)? 

Ansnur as for thr * faculty of energj',' § 13. 

[•■>7] What on that occasion is balance (avikkhepo) ?'* 



^ Defined as the antithesis of crookedness, deception 
(may a) and craftiness (Asl. 131). 

- Or ctmiprehension : to know anything according to its 
usefulness, its expediency, its scope, and to know it clearly. 
Named as approximately equivalent to ' wisdom,' the Cy. 
as^i^^ns to it as well the characteristics of mindfulness 
[ihitl.). r/'. the frequent twin qualification of sati-sam- 
|>ajano — /•.//., M. i. 274. 

* * The opi)Osite of excitement or fluster' (Asl. iWrf.). 
Literally, * the absence of wavering ' (or vacillation or 
unsteadiness). 
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AnMtrer an for * self-coUectedness/ $11. 

These, or whatever other ^ incorporeal, causally induced 
slAtes there are on that occasion — these are states that 
are good. 

Here ends the delimitation of terms (P a d a - b h il j a n i - 

End of the First Portion for Recitation. 

[Summary of the constituents of the First Tyi)e of 
Thought (s a n g a h a V A r a ip or k o 1 1 '^ ^ s a v A r a in).] * 

f ."Jh] Now, on that occasion 

the skandhas are four, 

the spheres (a y a t a n a n i) are two, 

the elements ( d h a t u y o) are two, 

the nutriments (AhArA) are three, 

the faculties (i n d r iy A n i) are eight, 

the Jhana is fivefold, 

the Path is fivefold, 

the ix)wers (b a 1 A n i) are seven, 

the causes (h e t u) are three; 



* See above, p. 5. 

- The constituent dimmmas of the first of the eight 
schemati of * ;:ooil thoughts' (cittangAni) are now 
reliearM'd with reference to class and numl>er. The motive 
prohaMy was to aid the student either to a conspectus of 
the J)'^ycho-is in <|\ie>tioii, or nnninoiiically. Thus, if the 
c^>ll^tit^ent fa(tor> of tlie !hon;^lit he regarded under the 
ii-i»«*ct of classified a;4;4re;^Mtes (ra saf then a, or khandhat- 
rhena\ lliey all fall nn<ler four heads. All that do not 
Ih-Iou^ to the skan«llias of fcelin;^', perc*<'i»tion, or intellect, 
come under the sanskara-^kanclha. Tie^^arded under the 
a-iK.Ht of collruation or conjuncture layatanaiu), they all 
fall under two lu a<K, correspon<lin;; to the fourth, and to 
the fir*-t, sccon«l, ami third, of those four skandhas re- 
sjMrlively. lie ;,'ard»*(l unchr the as[)ect of phenomena, of 
H'>ii • tinintt* n(i isahlia vrt 1 1 hena, sunnatat f liena, nis- 
-attar t hena), they all fall under two heads, corre- 
-jKindin^ lO the two preceding. We then come to partial 
a>j>ect8. 
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contact, 
feeling, 

perception, \ are each single [factors] ; 
thinking, 
thought, 
the skandhas of 
feeling, \ 

.1 ' - are each single [factors] ; 

syntheses, j 

intellect, J 
the si>here of ideation (mana-"^ 

y a t a n a m), 
the faculty of ideation, 
the element of representative in- 
tellection (m a n o V i n n ii n a - 
dhiltu), 
the sphere of -a (representative) 

state, 
the element of a (representative) 
state, 

These, or whatever other incoriK)real, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
good, 

[M] What on that occasion are the four skandhas ? 

The skandhas of feeling, i>erception, syntheses and in- 
tellection. 

[(JO] (i.) What on that occasion is the skandhaof feeling? 

The mental pleasure, the mental ease, which there is 
on that occasion,^ the pleasurable, easeful sensation which 
is born of contact with thought, the pleasant, easeful 



are each single 
[factors]. 



* The omi^^i(m in both this and the next answer of the 
phrase, used in ^;i 3 and 1 — * born of contact with the 
appropriate element of representative intellection ' — is not 
noticed in the Cy. K. draws attention to it in a footnote, 
not at this i)assage, but at !ij{ 108-110. The omission is 
probably accidental. 
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leeKng bom of contact with thought — this is the skandha 
of feeling that there then is (SS 8, 10^ 1^ 

[Gl] (ii.) What on that occasion is the skanclha of per- 
caption? 

The perception* the perceiving* the state of having per- 
reived, which there is on that occasion — this is the skandha 
of perception tiiat there then is (§ 4). 

[6*2] (iii.) What on that occasion is the skandha of 
fljn theses ?^ 

(i) Contact, 
(ii) thinking, 
(iii) conception, 
(iv) discursive thought, 
(V) joy, 

(vi) self-collectedness, 
(vii) the faculty of faith, 
(viii) the faculty of energy, 
(ix) the faculty of mindfulness, 
(x) the faculty of concentration, 
(xi) the faculty of wisdom, 
(xii) the faculty of vitality, 
(xiii) right views, 
(xiv) right intention, 
(xv) right endeavour, 
(\vi) right mindfulness, 
(\vii) right concentnition, 
(wiii) the i)o\ver of faith, 
(xix) the i)o\ver of energj', 
(xx) the iH)\vor of niiiHlfulness, 
(\xi) the iH>\ver of concentration, 
(xxii) the iK)W'er of wisdom, 
(wiii) the ixiwer of conscientiousness, 
(xxiv) the iHiwcr of the fear of hlame, 
(x\v) absence of lust, 
(xxvi) absence of hate, 
(xxvii) absi*ncc of dulness. 



See Introduction. 
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(xxviii) absence of covetousness, 
(xxix) absence of malice, 
(xxx) right views, 
(xxxi) conscientiousness, 
(xxxii) the fear of blame, 
(xxxiii) serenity of sense, 
(xxxiv) serenity of thought, 
(xxxv) buoyancy of sense, 
(xxxvi) buoyancy of thought, 
(xxxvii) plasticity of sense, 
(xxxviii) plasticity of thought, 
(xxxix) wieldincss of sense, 
(xl) ^Yicldincss of thought, 
(xli) fitness of sense, 
(xlii) fitness of thought, 
(xHii) rectitude of sense, 
(xliv) rectitude of thought, 
(xlv) mindfulness, 
(xlvi) intelligence, 
(xlvii) quiet, 
(xlviii) insight, 
(xlix) grasp, 
(1) balance. 
These, or whatever other incoriwreal, causally induced 
htatcs there are on that occasion, exclusive of the skandhas 
of feeling, perception and intellection — these are the 
skandha of syntheses. 

[ri:)J (iv.) What on that occasion is the skandha of in- 
tellect ? 

The thought which on that occasion is ideation, mind, 
the lieart, that which is cloar, ideation as the sphere of 
mind, as the faculty of mind, the skandha of intellect, the 
appropriate element of representative intellection — this is 
the skandha of intellect that there then is (§ t5). 
Tliese on that occasion are the four skandhas. 

[til] What on that occasion are the two spheres? 
The sphere of ideation, the sphere of (mental) states. 
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[65] What on tliat occasion is the sphere of ideation 
(manayatana ip) ? 

AiiMircr as for 'thought/ § 6, and for the 'skandha of 
intellection/ $ 63. 

[(Ui] AMiat on that occasion is the sphere of (mental) 
states (d h a m m ay a t a n a in) ? 

The skandhas of feeling, i)erception, syntheses — this is 
on that occasion the sphere of (mental) states. 

The>>e are on that occasion the two spheres. 

[67] What on that occasion are the two elements ? 

The element of representative intellection, the element 
of (mental) states. 

[i\H] What on that occasion is the element of repre- 
sentative intellection (m a n o v i n n a n a d h a t u) ? 

Austnr an fur ' thought,' S 6 ; cf S§ 63, 65. 

[<*»l>] What on that occasion is the element of (mental) 
states (d h a m m a d h A t u) ? 

The skandhas of feeling, of perception, of syntheses — 
these are on that occasion the element of (mental) states. 

These are on that occasion the two elements. 

[70] What on that occasion are the three nutriments?' 
The nutriment of contact, the nutriment of rei)resenta- 

tive cogitation, the nutriment of intellection. 

[71] Wliat on that occasion is tlie nutriment of contact 

(ph assa h A ro) ? 



* These tline incorporeal nutriments or foods, together 
with the fourth or corporeal food, are givtii in the Sutta 
ritaka : M. i. 2r»l ; S. ii. 11. In the A. thev are not 
clas-ified un«Ur tlic C;itukka Ni[)rita ; but in tlie ]>asaka 
Nipata (A. v. VM\) t< n species of aharo are named, which 
ha\e no rcf* mice to the four. A'.'/., * a]>proi>riate action is 
the aharo of lieaUh.* l5ud<lha;4hosa, dweUing on the ety- 
moh»;4y, calls tlicni not so much conditions as supplementary 
casual * adducts' ^'a-har). Given, r.;/., a living individual, 
adduce contact, and you get feeling: adduce cogitation, and 
you get the three * becomings * un the universe of sense, 
etc.) ; ad<luce intellect, and you get conception and name- 
and-(orm (Asl. 153). 
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A fistrcr as for * contact/ 55 2, 

[72] AVliat on that occasion is the nutriment of repre- 
sentative co^^itation (m a n o s a A c e t a n a h a r o) ? 

The thinking, the cogitating, the reflection which there 
is on that occasion — this is the representative cogitation 
that there then is. 

[73] AVhat on that occasion is the nutriment of intellec- 
tion (v i fi h a n a h a r o) ? 

Aiiinnr aHhn' the ' skandha of intellection/ § G3, 

These on that occasion are the three nutriments. 

[74] AVhat on that occasion are the eight faculties ? 

The faculties of faith, energ}*, mindfulness, concentra- 
tion, wisdom, ideation, hai)piness, vitality. 

[75-82] What on that occasion is the faculty of faith . . • 
vitality? 

Amtnern an iw JiJi 12-19 rcsprctirely. 

These on that occasion are the eight faculties. 

[H*\] AVhat on that occasion is the fivefold Jbana 
(p a n c a n g i k a in j h a n a in) ? 

Conception, discursive thought, joy, ease, self-collected- 
ness. 

[H1-B8] What on that occasion is conception . . . self- 
collectedness ? 

Ansirrnt an in 5jji 7-11 rtsjyectirelif. 

This on that occasion is the fivefold Jhana. 

[sw] What on that occasion is the fivefold Path (pa fl- 
ea iigiko maggo)? 

Hi«:lit views, right intention, right endeavour, right 
mindfuhuss, right concentration. 

[1K)-IM] What on that occasion are right views ... is 
. . . right concentration ? 

Aiisncrii as in ^^ 20-21 rcajycctircltf. 

This on that occasion is the fivefold Path. 

[1)5] What on that occasion are the seven powers ? 
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The power of laiih, energy* mindfulness, eonoentraiion, 
wisdom, eonscientioasness, the fear of bbme. 
[9G-102] What on that occasion is the power of fauth 

• • • the tear of bUme? 

.-f Msir^nr as in {{ 25-81 rt$peciltflg. 

These on that occasion are the seven powers. 

[lOS] Wliat on that occasion are the three causes (tayo 
heta)? 

The absence of IuKt» of hate» and of dufaiess. 

[104-10(i] AVhat on that occasion is the absence of lust 

• • • dnlness? 

AHMirftB a$ IH SS 82-84 renpectitftf. 

These are on that occasion the three causes. 

[107] AMiat on that occasion is contact . • . 

[lOK] feeling . • • 

[100] perceptimi • • . 

[110] thinking . . . 

[Ill] thought . . . 

[112] the skandha of feeling • . . 

[113] the skandha of perception • . . 

[114] the skandha of sj'ntheses • • . 

[ll.')] the >kandha of intellection . . . 

[IKi] the sphere of ideation . • . 

[117] the faculty of ideation . . . 

[llHj the clement of ideational intellection . • • 

[ll'Jj the sphere of (mental) states . . • 

[120] the element of (mental) states, 
regarded as a single factor ? 

AiixirrrH an in 3^'$ 2-0, r>0-63, r)5, Tm, 05, 60, (>6, rftpcc^ 
iirrlfi. 

These, or whatever other incori)oreal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that 
are good. 

[Here ends] the Summary [of the constituents of the 
Firbt Main lyiK^ of Good Thoughts]. 
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;The 'Emptiness* Section (sufiftatavaro)].* 

[121] Now, at that time there are 

states (distinguishable constituents of the 

• thought •), 
skandhas, lowers, 

spheres, causes, 

elements, contact, 

nutriments, feeling, 

faculties, perception, 

Jhfma, thinking, 

the Path, thought, 

the skandha of feeling, 

the skandha of perception, 

the skandha of syntheses, 

the skandha of intellect, 

the sphere of ideation, 

the faculty of ideation, 

the element of representative intellection, 

the sphere of [mental] states, 

the element of [mental] states. 
These, or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced 
stales there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
good. 



' On the significance of the term * emptiness,* see 
Introduction ; rj\ ^ 3 14. The significance of this section 
in the student's course of study seems to have consisted 
simply in tliis: That the interest l)eing withdrawn from the 
nuture and numbers of the i>articular constituents in each 
of the species of mental activity to which the thought- 
complex is reducible, emphasis is laid on the principle that 
this same tli<)u«j;ht-complex is an aggregate or combination 
of such plienomeniil factors, and nnthimj more. ' Tliere 
are states of consciousness' (dhammfi honti); that is 
(Asl. 155), 'there is no |)ermanent entity or self which 
acquires the states.' ' The states are to l>e understood 
phenomenally. There is no other being or existence or 
person or individual whatever/ 

8 
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[122] What on that oceasion are states ? 

The skandhas of feeling, of pereeption, of syntheses, of 
intelleetioii. 

[123] What on that occasion are skandhas? 

AHBfcer a$ in | 69. 

[124-145] Similar qfieBtiou$ are then put rcBpectintf 
* spheres,* * elements/ and go on through the li$t of con* 
Biituent BjtfcifB. The auBwcrB are identical frith tht^e given 
to Bimilar quegtioHB iu the previouB 'Summary/ rtz., in 
il 64, 67, 70, 74, 88, 89, 95, 103, aud 107-120. 

[Here ends] the ' Emptiness * Section. 
[Here ends] the First Main T^^pe of Good Thoughts. 



II. 

[146] Wliich are the states that are good? 
\Mien a good thought concerning the sensuous universe 
has arisen by the prompting of a conscious motive,^ a 



^ Sasankhfirena. I>u(1dhAghosa*s explanation of the 
term is '^ torse and exi>licit. Sa = co-, sankhfiro^com- 
])Ound, is here used in the sense of concomitant with spring, 
motive, means, or cause (ussAho, payoj^o, upayo, 
paccayo-^ahaiiain)- For instance, a lihikshu dwelling 
in the n(*i;;hlM)urhooil of a vihara is inclined, when duty 
calls him to swivp the terrace round the sthiipa, wait on 
the elders, or listen to the ])liannna, to fnid the way too far,' 
and shirk attendance. Seccmd thonghts, as to the impro* 
priety of not goinj^, induce him to ^o. These are prompted 
either hy his own eonsi'ienco (attano va payogena), 
or hy the exhortation of another who, showing the dis- 
advantage in shirking, and the profit in attending, says, 
• Come, do it !' And tlie * goo<l thought,' i.**., of course, the 
resolve to go, is said 'to have arisen hy w*ay of a concomitant 
motive, hy way of the taking hold of a cause/ Asl. 156. 

This explanation is not discrepant with that of sasank- 
hiiriko, given to Childers by Vijesinha Mudliar. Ha 
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thought which is accompanied by pleasure, associated with 
knowledge, and having, as its object, a sight, a sound, a 
smell, a taste, a touch, a [mental] state, or what not, then 
there is contact, feeling, etc.* [here folhncs the list of * $tatcM * 
tlcalt with in §§ 1-145 and conntitntimj the First Thoutfht] — 
these, or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 



good. 



[Here ends] the Second Thought/ 



III. 

[147] Which are the states that are good? 

When a good thought concerning the sensuous universe 
has arisen accompanied by pleasure, disconnected with 
knowledge, and having as its object, a sight, a sound, a 

was not, I take it, so bad a Buddhist as to mean that an 
asankharikani cittain was a thought in and for 
itself spontaneous, i.v., uncaused. lie would mean only 
that the subject of the thought exi>erienced it without 
being conscious of its mental antecedent an snch^ without 
paccaya-gahanain. In a cittain sasankharena, on 
the other hand, the thought presents itself in consciousness 
together with its mental conditions. In the Abhidham- 
niattlm-San^aha the terms used in a similar connexion are 
asankharikani and sasankliarikam. J. P. T. S., 1884, 
p. 1 rt Hrq. C'f. Warren, ' Buddhism in Translations,' 490. 

^ In the t(?\t (;^ 14^'Of »it the omitted repetitions indicated 
by '. . . pe . . .' reference is made to S 147. More cor- 
rectly reference shouUl be made to S 1. The second tyi>e- 
tliougbt is in all respects (including Summary and 'Empti- 
ness* Section) identical \\'\\\\ the first (Asl. li>6), with the 
sole exception of the additional implication 'by the prompt- 
ing of a conscious motive' With the same exception the 
fourth, sixth, and eighth type-thoughts are identical with 
the third, fifth, and seventh resi>ectively. Hence the 
reference in $ ir)9 of the text shouKl have been to § 157. 

- K. reads Dutiyam Cittain, and so on for the 
eight. 

8—2 
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nmellt a taste» a touch, a [mental] state, or what not, then 
tbera ia 



eontaet. 



perception, 

thinking, 

thought, 

the facolty of 
faith, 
energy, 
mindfulncM, 



conception, 
discursive thought. 



self-coUectedness ; 

concentration, 

ideation, 

happiness, 



vitality ; 
right intention,^ right mindfulness, 

right endeavour, right concentration ; 

the power of 
faith, concentration, 

energy, conscientiousness, 

mindfuhiess, the fear of blame ; 

absence of lust, 

absence of hate, 

absence of covetousness, 

absence of malice ; 

conscientiousness, 

fear of blame ; 
serenity, wieldiness, 

buoyancy, fitness, 

plasticity, rectitude, 

both of sense and thought ; 
mindfulness, grasp, 

quiet, balance. 



^ Sanimadittlii sliould have I »eon here omitted in the 
text, jubt as it is riglitly omitted at the place of its second 
mention l)et\vccn a vy a pa do and liiri. Its absence from 
the third tyiHi of thought is involved in the qualifying 
phrase 'disconnected with knowletlge,' just as 'wisdom,* 
* insight,* etc., are. Cj. K. In llTu tlie Path is said to be 
j'tntrMtl only. 
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These, or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
good. 

[Summary, </. § 58 rt seq,] 

[Ilia] Now, on that occasion 

the skandhas are four, 
the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
the nutriments are three, 
the faculties are seven,^ 
the Jhfina is fivefold, 
the Path is fourfold, 
the powers are six,' 
the causes are two,' 
contact, etc. 

[Ctnidinie as in $ 68.] 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

[1 IH] Wliat on that occasion is the skandha of syntheses? 
The rontrnt of the sauHldra'Shaiidha is the same as in the 
11 1 At Tifpe njThiH(f/ht, § ()'2,* with the /oUotvitKj omissions : 

* The faculty of wisdom,* 

* right views,* 

' tlie power of wisdom,* 

* the absence of dulness/ 
' intelligence,* 

* insight.' 



' Tliat of ' wisdom ' being omitted. 
- Soe precedinfj note. 

• 'Absence of dulness* l)eing omitted. 

* In tlie toxt tlie reader is referred to i5 62 without 
reservation, and is thereby landed in inconsistencies. 
K. enumerates the content of the skandha in full, omitting 
all those factors which arc incompatible with a thought 
divorced from knowledge. I have thought it suilicient to 
name only these excluded factors. 
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These art omitted a$ iueompatiUe irith the qMoUtjf ' dlflcon* 

netted with knowledgs*' 

• ••••• 

These, or whatever other incorporeal, ete« 

[Here ends] the Third Tjrpe of Thought* 

lY. 

[149] ^Mlich are the states that are good ? 

Wlien a good thought concerning the sensooos universe 
has arisen by the prompting of a conscious motive, a 
thought which is accompanied by happiness, disconnected 
with knowledge, and ha\ing as its object a sight, a sound, 
a smell, a taste, a touch, a [mental] state, or what not, then 
there is contact, etc. [ctmtinue as in § 147] — these, or what- 
ever other incorporeal, causally induced states there are on 
that occasion — these are states that are good. • • •* 



[Hero ends] the Fourth Thought. 



* Placcil crroni'ously in the text after § 147. 

- So K. The text, by omitting not only the repetitions, 
hut also the essentially distinctive factor sasankhalrena, 
renders the insertion of the ' Fourth Thought ' quite un- 
intelligible. 

Buddhaghosa gives a difTerent illustration of this tyi)e of 
thought in harmony with its resemblance to and difference 
from the former cittain sasankharena, viz.: in its 
involving a pleasurable state of mind, but not any great 
understanding or discernment. Such is the thought of 
little l)oy8, who, when their parents duck their heads to 
make them worship at a cetiya, willingly comply, though 
doing so without intelligent conviction. Asl. 156. 
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V. 

[150] AMiich are the states that are good? 

When a good tliought concerning the sensaoas universe 
has arisen, accompanied by disinterestedness,^ associated 
with knowledge, and having as its object a sight, a sound, 
a smell, a taste, a touch, a [mental] state, or what not, 
then there is contact, etc. [continue as in § 1, but for 'joy * 
and * happiness * Huhstitnte * equanimity ' (u pekkh a), and 
for * the faculty of happiness ' iulstitutc * the faculty of 
disinterestedness '].* 

[151] What on that occasion is contact? 

Answer as in § 2. 

[152] What on that occasion is feeling? 

The mental [condition] neither pleasant nor unpleasant, 
which, on that occasion, is born of contact with the appro- 
priate element of representative intellection ; the sensation, 
born of contact with thought, which is neither easeful nor 
painful ; the feeling, born of contact with thought, which is 
neither easeful nor painful — this is the feeling that there 
then is. 

•^ «- « « « * 

[Continue as in §§ 4-8.] 

[153] What on that occasion is disinterestedness?* 
Answer as in jwnedintj reply, omitting the phrase *bom 



^ Upekkha. 'This is impartiality (lit., middleness) in 
connexion with the object of thought, and implies a dis- 
criminative knowledge' (Asl. 157). Cj\ its significance in 
the cultivation of Jhana, $ 1G5. In the Jhana that may 
arise in connexion with the first tyi>e of thought, which is 
concomitant with * joy ' and * ease,' it is replaced by * self- 
coUectedness.' See § 83. 

- Here, a^ain, the excision, in the text, of practically the 
whole answer, and the reference to § 156, where the sixth 
thought is differentiated from this, the fifth thought, by 
the quality sasankharena, quite obscures the classifica- 
tion adopted in the original. 

' Substituted for 'joy' and 'ease,' §§9, 10. 
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of eontact with the appropriate element of representative 



inielleciion. 



[CoittiHue as in §§ 11-17.] 

[154] Wliat on that occasion is the faculty of dis- 
interestedness ? 

.tngtrrr an in pri^rnVnuj rrplif, CoHthiiie a$ in §§ 19-57. 

[Summary.] 
[151a] Now, on that occasion 

the skandhns are four, 

the spheres are two, 

the elements are two, 

the nutriments are three, 

the faculties are eight, 

the Jhfma is fourfold,' 

the Path is fivefold, 

the powers are seven, 

the causes are three, 

contact, 

etc, etc. [rf. § 58], 

the spliere of mental states is a single factor, 

the element of mental states is a sin«^'le factor. 
These, or wliatever otlur incorporeal, causally induced 
sUites there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
good. . . . 

[('nlltilllh' (IH in 5J§ /iD-Gl.] 

(iri."] What on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses ? 



^ Consistinj^ presmnahly in * conception/ ' discursive 
thouglit/ Misinterestednoss* (superseding * joy' and 'ease'), 
and * sclf-collectedness.' (t. ^ s:i. The last-named atti- 
tude of mind does not nsnallv fimirc in the Pitakas as the 
culminating (or other) stage of Jhana {rf. ^ 1(50 *'t nai.). In 
the Ahhidliamniattha-Sangaha, however, it does occur as 
^uch, and side hy side also with ' disinterestedness.* 
1. P. T. S., IHH4, p. 3. 
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AfiHiccr a$ in § 62, omitting 'joy.** 

****** 

[Continue a$ in the Summary and 'Emptiness* Section 
of the First Type of Thought.] 

[Here ends] tlie Fifth Type of Thought.] 

VI. 

[150] Which are the states that are good? 

When a good thought concerning the sensuous universe 
has arisen, accompanied by disinterestedness, associated 
with knowledge, prompted by a conscious motive, and 
having, as its object, a sight, a sound, a smell, a taste, 
a touch, a [mental] state, or what not, then there is 
contact, etc. 

[Cnntinuc ax /// the Fifth Type of Thought,] 






« * * ;? « 

[Here ends] the Sixth Tyi)e of Thought. 

YII. 

[157] Which are the states that are good? 

When a good thought concerning the sensuous universe 
has arisen, accompanied by disinterestedness, disconnected 
with knowledge, and having, as its object, a sight, a sound, 
a smell, a taste, a touch, a [mental] state, or what not, 
then there is contact, etc. . . . 

****** 

[Ctottiuue as in the Thinl Type if Thought, substituting 

* disinterestedness ' fnr * joy ' aud ' ease,' the * faculty of dis- 
interestedness * fo' that of 'happiness,' and 'fourfold* for 

* fivefold Jhana.'=^] 

****** 



' K. gives the skandha in full, omitting *joy,' joy and 
upekkhfi being mutually exclusive. 
- 5'anindriyain in the text should be manindriyaip. 
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[Snmnuuy.] 

[157a] Now, on that ooeauon 

the slcandhas are fonr, 
ete., ete« 

[CoHtinue a$ m the Third Type of Thought^ euUtituiiHg 
« fourfold '/m* ' fivefold Jhana.*] 

* • * • * 4l 

[158] What on that occasion is the skandha of ayn- 
theeea? 

The eontent of thi$ skandha i$ the eame a$ in the Tliird 
Type of Thought {$ee § 148) » icith the further omiuion of 
•joy.' 

♦ « « <i O « 

[ContiuHe a$ in the Firet Type of Tlkought.^ 
[Here ends] the Seventh Typo of Thought. 

[150] Which are the states that are good? 

\\lien a good thought concerning the sensuous universe 
has arisen, acconipnnied by dibintcrcstedness, disconnected 
i^itli knowledge, prompted by a conscious motive, and 
having, as its object, a siglit, a sound, a smell, a taste, 
a touch, a [mcntiil] state, or what not, then there is 
contact, etc. 

[Continue a$ in thr Seventh Type of Thought.] 

« (t c o « <: 

[Here ends] tlie Eighth Type of Thought. 

[End of Chapter I. on] the Eight Main T>i)es of Thought 
concerning tlie Sensuous Universe. 

^Ilere ends tlie Second Portion for Recitation.) 
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Chapter IL 

[Good in relation to the Universe of Fonn (rupa- 
vacara-kusaln in). 

MethiKh for inducing Jhdna. 

I. 

The Eight Artifices (a 1 1 h a k a s i n a m). 

1. The Earth Artifice (p a t h a v i k a s i n a ip). 

(a) The Ftmrftthl Sj/stcm of Jhdna (catukkanayo).] 

[IGO] Wliieli are the states that are good? 

When, that ho may attain to the heavens of Fonn,* he' 
cultivates the way thereto, aloof from sensuous appetites, 
aloof from evil ideas,** and so, by earth-gazing, enters* into 

^ See Introduction. 

- Tlie subject of these states of consciousness. 

^ Vivicc' eva kfimehi, vivicca akusalehi dham* 
inehi. Lit., 'having sepunited one's self, having become 
without, having departed from' (Asl. 1(54). That is to say 
— again according to the Cy. {ihiiL)-- lYon\ the objects of 
sensual desires, and from the desires themselves, respec- 
tively ( v a 1 1 h u k a m a, k i 1 e s a k a m a. Childers* Dictionary, 
sj\ kfiino). The former phrase (vivicc* eva kamehi) 
includes the whole psychological realm of sense- presentation 
(kayo, or the three skandhas of feeling, perception and 
sanskjiras) ; the latter, dhammehi, referring to the realm 
of ideation (cittain) only. 

The Cy. repudiates the idea that the emphatic enclitic 
eva, occurring only in the former of the two phrases, 
renders the latter less important, and (piotes, in support, 
the opening words of the Cula-sihanada Discourse (M. i. 63). 

* rathavikasinain. The first of the Karmastbana 
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and abides in^ the First Jhfina (the first rapt meditation), 
therein conception works and thought discursive,^ which is 
bom of solitude,' and full of joy^ and ease — then the 
contact, the feeling . • . the grasp, the balance, which 
arise in him, or whatever other* incorporeal, causally 
induced states that there are on that occasion — these are 
states that are good. 



methods, or quasi-hypnotic devices for attaining to temporary 
rapt oblivion of the outer world. The percept of the circle 
of mould induces the vivid imago (nimittam), and there- 
ui)on Jhana supervenes. 

* /.»•., sustains the mood indefinitely. The Cy. quotes 
the Vibhanga as paraphrasing the term by the same 
expressions, • going on,' etc., as are used to describe above 
(S \\)) the • faculty of vitality.' 

' Savitakkani sa vie a ram. Leaving the negative 
essential conditions of Jlifina, we pass to the positive 
features (Asl. 10(5). The meditation progresses by means 
of these two in particular, as a tree does by its flowers and 
fruit According to the Yibhanga, they reveal the deter- 
mined resolves of the individual student (puggaladhit- 
thana). (Ih'ul.) 

^ According to the Cy., the solitude is rather moral than 
physical, and means * born in the seclusion which the 
btudent creates by thrusting from his heart the five 
hindrances {ih'ul,; in/m, ^ ll.'i'i). According as it is said in 
the IVjaka [? IVtakopadesa), concentration opposes sensual 
desire; joy opposes malice; conception, or the onset of 
intellect, op|K)ses stolidity and torpor; ease opposes excite- 
ment and worry ; discursive thought opposes perplexity or 
dniiht (Asl. iri.j). See 1). i. 715, where the hindrances are 
explicitly mentioned in connection with JhAna ; also the 
notes in I'liys Davids' * ]>ialogues of the Buddha,' I., p. 81. 

* /.'., joy of the lifth species, pliarana-piti (Asl. IGfi), 
;$ 9; also compare the passage just referred to, D. i. 73. 
See above, so imam eva k ay ain . . . abhisandeti . . . 
parip-pharati. 

^ These are suid to be the four first— desire, etc. — of the 
nine naund above, p. 5, n. 1 (Asl. 1G8). 
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Cojttinuc as in the First TifjK of Tliought relating to the 
8<*nsn(H(8 ituirersi'^ ificlndiHff the Summary and /Emptiness* 
divisions*^ 



[101] Which are the states that are good? 

AMieii, that he maj- attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, suppressing the working of 
conception and of thouglit discursive, and so, by earth- 
ga/ing, enters into and abides in the Second Jhana (the 
second rapt meditation), which is self-evolved,- bom of con- 
centration, full of joy and ease, in that, set free from the 
working of conception and of thought discursive, the mind 



* So the Cy. {ihid.). In the text, therefore, the reader 
should have been referred, not to (147), but to '{!), K. 
indicates the elision simply by a . • . pe . • • at the 
point corresponding to the comma before * or whatever . . .' 
in nij' translation, followed by *ime dhamma kusala.' 

I am inclined, however, to think that the detailed 
catechism as to the nature of the various dhammas, such 
as occurs at ;i$ 2-57, is not to be understood as included in 
the i)assage elided, either here or in the remaining Jhanas. 
K. does not repeat the . . . pe . . . cited above at the 
corresponding point in the three remaining Jhanas, where 
the Summary is not elided, but given. Nor does it give 
the . . . pe . . . which stands in the text, in 55§ 168, 
105, before Tasmiin kho pana samaye. Similarly it 
omits the . . . pe . . . given in the text at the corre- 
sponding points in the formula* for the * live-fold Jhana,* 

^ 1(jH vt fteq. 

' Ajjhattain, /.*•., according to the Cy. (109), attano 
jatain, attasantfine nibbattam; according to the 
Vil)lianga, paccattain. It is not quite clear to me what 
is the special force of the term in just this Jhana, unless it 
l)e that the ' earth-gazing * is not now continued — the 
individual becoming more rapt from external determinants 
of consciousness, more susceptible to purely subjective 
conditions. 
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grows calm and sure,^ dwelling on high' — then the contact, 
the feeling, the perception, the thinking, the thought, the 
joy, the ease, the sclf-collectcdness, the faculties of faith, 
ener^, mindfulness, concentration, wisdom, ideation, happi* 
ness, and vitality, the right views,^ right endeavour, . • ^ 
the grasp, the balance that arises — these, or whatever other 
incor|K)rea1, causally induced states that there are on thai 
occasion — these are states that are good. 



^ Sanipasadanain, tran(|uillizing, paraphrased in the 
Cy. (il'i*L) by saddhA, assurance or faith (above, § 12). 
It is a term for JliAna itself, Ment as it is with the whole 
contcmi)lative discipline, 'just as cloth steeped in purple 
is "purple"' — to adapt the commentator's simile to our 
idiom. The following word cetaso, *of the mind,' may be 
taken either with this term, or with that next after it, 
ekodibhavam {ibhL). 

' In the text read ekodibhavain. Buddhaghosa's 
comments on this exi)ression contain the original of the 
Tlura Subliuti's quotation given in Childers- The substance 
of them is that the ceto (intellect, mind, heart), no longer 
overwhelmed or encumbered by vitukko and vicaro, rises 
up sK»wly pre-eminent (eko = 8ettho or asahayo) in its 
meditative concentration, or samadhi, this term being 
hvnonymous with ekodibhavain (Sam.adhiss* etatp 
iidliivacanain). Tlie di:-ciirsive intellection of the First 
.Ih.ma, iruiibling tlio ceto. as wavis rendering water turgid, 
lias in llie Sicoiul .]li:uia sunk to rest. And this uplifting 
is said (the commentator empliasizes) of ceto, and not of 
an iiidivithial intily, nor of a living sonl (na sattassa 
na jivassa). See Morris's note, ^. P. T. S., 1885, p. 32. 

^ Sammasankappo is liere, its usual order of place, 
oniittrd. It involves vitakko; see § 7. 

• Till' rifiTi lue in tlie text to ;; l."»7 cannot be right. 
The subject lias imt vtt banished pleasurable emotion, and 
attaint*! to the c.ilm of disinteristedness ; nor is his state 
of mind * disconnrcled witli knowledge.' The type of 
l]i(»n;;lit, as to its remaining components, is still the first, 
#.'•., that of § 1. 



.VOTBOT 
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[Summary.] 

[ir>l(i] Now, on that occasion 

the skandhas are four, 
the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
the nutriments are three, 
tlic faculties are eight, 
the Jhana is threefold,* 
the Path is fourfold,^ 
the powers are seven, 
the causes are three, 
contact counts as a single factor, 
etc., etc* 

[Contiitiie as in ^ 58 ct ttcq.^ 
****** 

[l<)2] What on that occasion is the skandha of syntheses? 
Contact, joy, 

thinking, self-collectedness ; 

the faculties of 
faith, concentration, 

energy, wisdom, 

mindfulness, vitality ; 

right views, 
right endeavour, 

[Continue as in S 62 vi svq.*] 

M/. S 8:^. 'Conception* and 'discursive thought* are 
now suppressed. 

- (7. ^ S\). 'Plight intention.' as involving 'conception,' 
is now suppressed. The mind is no longer occupied with 
overt activities concerned with this life. See p. 46, n. 8. 

•* Including, presumaMy, the 'Emptiness' Section, as in 
the case of the First Jhana. 
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[163] AMiich are the states that are good ? 

AMien, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and further, through the waning 
of all passion for joy,^ holds himself unbiassed,^ the while, 
mindful and self-possessed,^ he exi>eriences in his sense-con- 
sciousness^ that ease whereof the Noble Ones^ declare : ' He 
that is unbiassed and watchful dwelleth at ease ' — and so, 
by earth-gazing, enters into and abides in the Third Jhana 
— then the contact, tlie feeling, the perception, the thinking, 
the thought, the case, the sclf-collectedness, the faculties of 
faith, energy, mindfulness,^ concentration, wisdom, ideation, 
happiness and vitality, the right views, right endea- 
vour,' etc. . . . the grasp, the balance that arises* — these, 
or whatever other incorix)real, causally induced states 
that there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
good. 



* Pitiyfi ca viraga, 'meaning either distaste for joy 
or the transcending of it.* The ca indicates the progressive 
continuity from the preceding to the present Jhana (Asl. 171). 

- Tpekkhako, or disinterested. He looks on from the 
stand]>oint of one who has arrived, says the Cj'. (172). As 
we might say : 

* E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.' 

Bnddlm«^hosa expatiates lierc on the ten kinds of upek- 
kba enumerated in Hardy, 'Man. Buddhism,' 505. 

^ Sanipajano. Intelligently aware of his own pro- 
cedure. 

• Kayo, see Introduction ; Hujtra, p. 43, n. 3. 

• See in/ra, ^ 1003, n. 6. 

'• Omitted in the text, but not so in K. The context 
requires its insertion. 

' Sam^l:*l^ati, inserted in the text, but not in the right 
order, i> of course required by the context, but is, here and 
in K., assumed in the 'etc.* 

* !:i 157, to wliicli the reader is referred in the text, is 
obviou>lv wrong. !i 1 would be nearer the mark. 
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[Summary.] 

f IGS^r] Now, on that occasion 

Die skandlias are four, 
the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
the nutriments are three, 
the faculties are eight, 
the Jhfina is twofold,^ 
the Path is fourfold,- 
the powers are seven, 
the causes are three, 
contact counts as a single factor, 
etc., etc. 

[Continue as in § 58.] 



[1G4] AMiat on that occasion is the .skandha of syn- 
theses ? 

Contact, 
thinking, 

self-collectedness ; 
the faculties of 
faith, concentration, 

energy, wisdom, 

mindfulness, vitality ; 

right views, right endeavour, 
etc., etc. 

[Con ti nth' as in § r»2.] 



* * Ease ' remains and * self-collectedness.' 
- Cf. § 161* n. 2. 
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[165] ^Miich are the states that are good? 

\Mien, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and, hy the putting away of 
ease and hy the putting away of ill, hy the passing away 
of the happiness and of the misery* he was wont to feel, he 
thus, hy earth-gazing, enters into and ahides in the Fourth 
Jhana (the fourth rapt meditation) of that utter purity 
of mindfulness which comes of disinterestedness,- where 
no ease is felt nor any ill — then the contact, the feeling, 
the i)erception, the thinking, the thought, the disinterested- 
ness, the self-collectcdness, the faculties of faith, energy, 
mindfulness, concentration, wisdom, ideation, disinterested- 



* 'Flase' and * ill,' according to the Cy., are kayikaip, 
or relating to the three skandhas of feeling, etc. — relating 
to sense-consciousness. 'Happiness' and 'misery' (soman- 
a 8 sain, domanassain) relate to the intellect, or ideational 
consciousness. * Happiness ' is the last of these to he trans- 
cended ; the others have l)een expelled in the course of the 
!)revious stages of Jhana (Asl. 17^"), 17^*). But all four are 
lere enumerated, as if all were only in this Fourth Jhana 
transcended, in order to show more clearly, hy the method 
of exhaustive elimination, what is the suhtle and elusive 
nature i»f tliat third sincies of feeling termed 'neutral* 
«adukk]iani-a sukha), or 'disinterested' (u))ekkha) — 
the zero point, or line, as we should say, of hedtmic 
•plant ity. Tlie Cy. tlien ;;ives the simile of selecting heads 
of rattle 1)} elimination of the rest of the herd, which 
Hardy cites t/7//»/., 177; Kast. Monachism, '270). 

- r pekkha-sat iparisuddhiin. According to the 
Vil»lian;:a, tlie mindfulness that is made pure stands for 
all t!ie (»tlu'r elcnuiits pies( iit in consciousness, which have 
al^o l»cen hrou^ht into clear relief, as it were, hy the calm 
nudiinn of ( (|uaniniity. Tlie simile is then adduced, given 
alM) in Hardy i« y. (it., 271), of tlie moon hy day and by 
ni^^'ht rpekkliA is latent in consciousness in the other 
sta;4is nf .Ilirma, hut rendered colourless hy the radiance 
of intilK ctual and eiiujtional exercise, as the crescent moon 
tlurin^ the day, tliou;;h present in the sky, is dimmed by 
the sun's .splendour (Asl. 178). 
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ness and vitality, the right views, the right endeavour, 

6wC* • • • 

[Ctnitimie as in § 163.] 



[Summary.] 

[l()r)^i] Now, on that occasion 

the skandhas are four, 
the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
the nutriments are three, 
the faculties are eight, 
the Jhana is twofold,^ 
the Path is fourfold, 
the powers are seven, 
the causes are three, 
contact counts as a single factor, 
etc., etc. 

[Contimii' as in § 58, etc.] 



[1<)(1] AVhat on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses? 

Aiiau'cr as in § 164,* 



[Here ends] the Fourfold System of Jhfma. 

^ Namely, 'disinterestedness* and * self-collectedness ' 
(Asl. 171^). Else one would have looked to find ekangi- 
kam Jhanain. 

- The printed text omits satindriyain, though it is 
explicitly re<]uired by the context K. gives it. 
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(//) The Fivefold System of Jhfina (paricakanayo).p 

[ir»7] Till* First Jhdna. Qiirntum and answer as in thr 
jnHrfidil coiirsr^ § 160. 

[1(>8] Which are the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and so, by earth-gazing, enters 
into and abides in the Second Jhfina (the second rapt medi- 
tation) wherein is no working of conception, but only of 
thought discursive — which is born of concentration, and is 
full of joy and ease — then the contact, the feeling, the per- 
ception, the tliinking, the thought, the discursive inquiry, 
the joy, the ease, the self-collectedness, etc. • . • 

[Cttniiniic as for tlw Sn-ond Jlnlna in § 101.] 

[Summary.] 

[lG8<ij Now, on that occasion 

the skandlms are four, 
tlie spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
the nutriments are three, 
the faculties are eight, 



^ .IliJina is usually alluded to in the Pitakas in the four- 
fold order. The livefold division is obtained by the suc- 
cessive, instead of simultaneous, elimination of vitakko 
and viifiro. According; to the ('v., it was optional to the 
tcac!ier, afti r the e\anii>le of the Duddha, to use either at 
his diMTition, adapting himself to the particular mental 
.•^tate of hi>» pupils, or having a view to the ellectve flow 
of his discourse. A passage is (juoted from the Pitakas — 
probaMy S. iv. 'M\:\ or A. i. 2W, n. 2 {rj. K. V. iVA ; Mil. 5V37) 
— where samadlii is distin;;uislied as il) having vitakko 
and vicaro, {2) having only the latter, ^3} having neither. 
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the Jhana is fourfold, 
the Path is foarfold, 
etc., etc. 

[Continue an !n § 58.] 
****** 

[IGO] What on that occasion is the ekandha of syn- 
theses ? 

Contact, thinking, discursive thought, joy, etc. . . • 

[Ctnttinne as in 55 162.] 
****** 

[170-175] The Third, Fourth and Fifth Jhilnas. 

[These arc identical in Jornndation with the Second^ Third 
and Fourth Jhdnas of the Fourfold System, (Jucstionti and 
answers as in §§ 161-166.] 

[Here ends] the Fivefold System of Jhuna. 



[(c) The Four Modes of Progress (catasso pati- 
pada).]^ 



^ It has been seen that, before the several stages of 
Jlifina could be attained to, the student had to purge and 
discipline himself in specific ways — elimination of all 
attention to mundane matters, elimination of discursive 
cogitation, and so on. The sixjcial stage of Jhfma super- 
vened after each act of self-control and intensified ab- 
straction. In these processes there was an earlier and a 
sul)sequent stage called — at least in the later books — 
upacAra and a p pan a respectively. The eflfeetive cogni- 
tion linking thoe two was an exercise of pafina which, 
in the text, is known as abhinnfi (* intuition '), probably 
the intuitive or subconscious fetch of the mind to compass 
the desired appana, or conception. Now, whether the 
preparatory abstraction was easy or diflicult, and whether 
the constructive generalizing effort was sluggish or vigorous, 
depended on the moral temperament and the mental ability 
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[176] Which are the Htates that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, aloof from sensuous appetites, 
aloof from evil ideas, and so, hy earth -gazing, enters into 
and ahides in the First Jhs'ina . . . progress being painful 
and intuition sluggish — then the contact* . . . the balance 
that arises — these . . . are states that are good. 

[177f . . . ["/•] when ... he ... so enters into and 
abides in the First Jhfina . . . progress being painful, but 
intuition quick • • . 

[178] . . . [*>/•] when ... he ... so enters into and 
abides in the First Jhana . . . progress being easy, but 
intuition slu<^gish . . . 

[179] . . . [or] when ... he ... so enters into and 
abides in the First Jhana . . . progress being easy and 
intuition quick — tlicn the contact, etc. . . . the balance 
that arises — these . . . are states that are good. 



resi>ectively of the individual student (Asl. 182-184). See 
the double explanation in A. ii. 141Mr>2, where the swift- 
ness or sluggislincss of intuition in both accounts depends 
on the acutcness or tlabbincss of tlie live faculties of faith, 
enerj^y, raindfuhuss, concentration, wisdom. The ease or 
(lilViculty in seIf-al).slraclion dciniids, in the lirst explana- 
tion, on whetlier the student is l>y nature passionate, 
malignant, dull, or the nverse of these tliree. In the 
-econd account i>ro;;ress is jmiiiful if lie have filled his 
consciousness with the discijdinarv concepts of the Foul 
Things (//»/r below, ;j •i(*»:^, Disj^ust with the World, Im- 
peniianencc and Death ; easy if he simply work out the 
Four J lianas. 

On the vaiyinj^ import of ahhiuna (which occurs in 
no other coimexion in the present work), see * Dialogues 
of the Ihiddha,' i. ('»*J. On iij^acara and a p pan a, see 
* Yogj'ivacara's >fanual/ \\ \i. We shall probably learn more 
about the whole procedure when the Vi-uddhi Magga and 
the Vibhanga are edited. 

- The siime question is to be understood as rei>eated in 
each section. 
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[180] These Jour vomhinations are re2}eate(l in the case of 
the '1ml to the 4//i JhdnaH on the Fourfold Syutem, and of the 
2nd to the r}th on the Fire/old System. 

[Here end] the Four Modes of Progresa. 

[(d) The Four Objects of Thought (cattairi aram- 
111 a n Ji n i).]* 

[isl] AVhich are the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and so, aloof from sensuous 
appetites, aloof from evil ideas, by earth-gazing, enters into 
and abides in the First Jhana (the first rapt meditation), 
wherein conception works and thought discursive, which 
is born of solitude, and is full of joy and case, but which 
is limited, and has a limited object of thought — then the 
contact- . • . the balance that arises — these . • • are states 
that are good. 

[182] . . . [or] when . . . the First Jhana* • • • is 
limited, but has an object of thought capable of infinite 
extension • . • 

[18:J] . . . [or] when . . . the First Jliana ... is 
capable of infinite extension, but has a limits object of 
thought ... 

[184] . . . [or] when . . . the First Jhana ... is 
capable of infinite extension, and has an object of thought 
capable of infinite extension — then the contact, etc. . . . 
the balance that arises, these . . . are states that are good. 



^ Tliat is to say, the percepts or concepts on which the 
student, in seeking to induce Jhana, fixes bis attention are 
liere classified as having the potentiality to induce a weak 
or a lofty mood of rapt contemplation. Buddhaghosa 
dtscriiu'S the former kind of object as having the shallow- 
luss of a mere basket or dish (Asl. 181). See also below, 
5J5 lOiy-1024. 

- Cf. § 1. 

^ In tlie following condensed passages the question and 
answer in the text respectively coincides with and com- 
mences like tlie precedent given in § 181. 
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[185] Tliene four combi nation g are rcpvatvil in the case of 
the 2nd Ut the -ith JhdnaH on the Fourfold System^ and of the 
l»t to the 5th^ Jhdnas on the Fivefold System. 

[Here end] the Four Objects of Thought. 

[(r) ( = r and ^0 The Sixteenfold Combination (s o I a 8 a k- 
khattukaip).] 

[18G] AYhich are the states that are good? 

Wlien, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, aloof from sensuous api)etite89 
aloof from evil ideas, and so, by earth-gazing, enters into 
and abides in the first Jhana . • • 



where progress is pain- 
ful and intuition sluggish. 



[100] . . . [ttr] where pro- 
gress is painful, but intuition 
is quick. 



which is limited, and has a 
limited object of thought • • . 

[187] .. . [or] which is 
limited, but has an object 
of thought capable of in- 
finite extension • • • 

[188] . . . [or] which is 
capable of infinite extension, 
but has a limited object of 
thought . . . 

[189] . . . [<//] which is 
capable of infinite extension, 
and has an object of thought 
capable of infinite extension 
« • • 

wliic'li is limited, and has a 
limited object of thought . . . 

[lin] . . . [or] . . . etc. 
[Cnnt'nnif Ji>r $$ l'Jl-198 
. f/x in ^J 187-1811.] 



* In the text, ^ Is.";, after pafliamani jhanaip read 
. . . pe . . . pan cam a in jhana in. So K. Cf J 180. 
Aj;:iin, after avikkliepo lioti supplv . . . pe . . . 
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[194] . . . [or] where pro- 
gress is easy, but intuition 
sluggish, 



which is limitedy^ and has 
a limited object of thought 



• • 



[195] . . . [or] . . . ete. 
[Continue for §S 195-197 
OH abi)ve.] 

[198] . . . [or] where pro- / which is limited, and has a 
gress is easy and intuition 1 limited object of thought . . . 
quick, -! 

[199] [( 'oHthinrfor §§ 199- 
201 an ahfre.] 

[202] [These sixteen comhinations are repeated in the case 
of the 2itd to the ith Jhilnas on the Fourfold Si/stem^ and of 
the Ist to the 5//j Jhdnas on the Fivefold System.] 

[Here ends] the Sixteenfold Combination. 

[2. The Remaining Seven Artifices whieh may also he 
developed in sixteenfold combination (atthakasinaip 
sojasakkhattuka m).]^ 



^ In the text supply parittaip I)efore parittaram- 
manam. 

- The first artifice for the induction of Jhana having 
been that of earth-gazing (see above, passim). In the 
Sutta Pitaka — viz., in the Maha Sakuludayi-Sutta (M. ii., 
p. U), and in the Jliana Vagga (A. i. 41) — ten kasiuas are 
enumerated, those omitted in the Dhammasangani l)6ing 
the kasinas of intellection (vinnauia) and space (akasa). 
The fact of the omission and the nature of the two omitted 
kasinas are commented on by Buddhaghosa (AsL 186). 
He explains the omission of the former by its bein^ 
identical with the second of the four Aruppajhanani 
given in Jijj 205-268, and that of the latter through its 
ambiguity. For either it amounts to the ' yellow ' kasina 
\sun-ht space), or it amounts to the first Aruppajhana 
(^ 2()5). The Ceylon tradition has ten kasinas also, but 
admits aloka (light) instead of vinnana. And it includes 
yet another quasi-kasina in the shape of a bhuta-kasina, 
or the four elements taken collectively, after each has been 
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[203] "Which are the states that are good ? 
When, that he may attain to the heavens of Fomiy he 
cultivates the way thereto, aloof from sensuous appetites, 
aloof from evil ideas, and so, by the artifice of 

water • • • 

fire . . . 

air • . . 

blue-black • • . 

yellow . . . 

red • . • 

white . . . 
enters into and abides in the First Jhalna • . • then the 
contact, etc., that arises — these . . . are states that are 
good. 

[Here ends] the Sixteenfold Combination in the case of 
the seven remaining artifices for induction. 

[IL 

The Stations of Mastery* (a b h i b h a y a t a n a n i). 

1. * Forms as Limited ' (r u p fi n i p a r i 1 1 a n i). 

id and A) Fourfold and Fivefold Jhana.] 

[•201] Which are llie states that are good? 

When, tlijit he may attain to tlie heavens of Form, he 

separately dwelt upon. See * Yogavacara's Manual, 189(5,* 

pp. iH-r>i. 

* lu^bt 'stations* or * positions of mastery* are given 
in tlir Mabri-i>arinil»bMna-Sutta {\)\^, 2s, 2!» ; see S. B. E. 
xi. r.», r.O, and in A. iv. 'M):>), but tlie formula* of the first 
four (lilYer slii^lulv from tliose in our text. The Cv. draws 
attention to this (liserei>ancy (Asl. IH\)). In the Suttanta 
tlie a^tlutic aspect of the ol»jects i>erceived is taken into 
account in all four stations, the specific ditTerence replacing 
it in two of thtin bein;^ the conscious dwelling on some 
part of (oie's own bodily frame or r n pa sk and ha. In the 
l>hammasin;^'ani thi> consciou^nos is excluded from all the 
stations. To teach bv >vav of its inclusiim and exclusion 
is called 'merely a jrn <i\sj>rit in the Master's discourse' 
(d e s a n a • V i 1 a 8 a - m a 1 1 a m e v a). See following note. 
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cultivates the way thereto, and» unconscious of any part 
of his corporeal self»^ hut seeing external objects to be 
limited, gets the mastery over them with the thought * I 
know, I see !*- and so, aloof from sensuous api)etites, aloof 
from evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana, 
etc. . . . then the contact, etc., that arises — these . . . are 
states that are good. 

[20r>] [lirprat in the case of the 2nd to the -ith Jhaim on 
the FonrfoUl Syateni, and of the 2//J to the tyth JhCtna on the 
Fivefold Sf/Htem.] 

[(c) The Four Modes of Progress.] 

[200-210] lu'jfeat the four romhinations of progress (U 
painful or easy, and nf intuition an sluggish or quick set 
out in ^^ 176-lSO, snhsfitntinff for * earth -gazing ' the 
Mastery 'formula jnst atated. 



^Ajjhattain arupasanni ( = na rupasanAl). This 
rendering is in accordance with Buddhaghosa's comments 
(Asl. 18s, ISO, 1*J1). The student, either because he has 
tried and failed, or because he did not wish to try, has not 
induced Jhiina b}^ way of fixing attention on his own hair 
or the rest. (f. the Maha iMliuloviida-Sutta (^^• i. 62), 
wliere the iiidividuars rupa-skandha is fully set forth with 
reference to the four elements, ajjhattika pathavid- 
hatn, etc., beginnin;^' with *hair' and the rest. C^. §248n. 

- The external objects in question are contemplated on 
the kasina system (Asl. 1S8). And just as a mam of 
vigorous digestion bolts a spoonful of rice, so the aspirant 
after sublime truth swiftly and easily transcends the initial 
act of external percci)tion when the object is insignificant, 
and brings forth the desiderated concept (appana). The 
judgments by which he registers the consciousness of in- 
tellectual mastery have reference, according to Buddhaghosa, 
to past experience of enlightemnent, aind indicate simply 
a recognition, or, in terms of syllogism, a minor premise 
identified. But he states that, in the Sinhalese commentary 
on the Nikayas, they are interpreted as implying a present 
access of new light, a fresh moral attainment, gained after 
the thinker transcends perceptual consciousness {ibid.). 
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[(d) The Two Objects of Thought.] 

[211-213] Repeat, suhstiUititfff for ' earth - gazing ' the 
^lattery-fitrmnla, § 181, where the Jhnna * is limited, and 
has a limited object of thought,* and § 183, ichere the Jhaua 
* is capable of infinite extension, but has a limited object of 
thought/^ 

[(r = r and d) The Eightfold Combination (atfhak- 
khattuka ip.]* 

(214-221] Ihp^at, with the name sithstitntiou, §§ 186, 188, 
IIK), 192, IIM, IDG, 198, and 200 of the Slxtccnjoll Com- 
hiuation, 

[222] lUptat these ei^fht nnnhinations in the case of each 
of the remainin*j Jhdnas, 

[2. 'Forms as limited and as beautiful or ugly'* 
(r u p a n i p a r i 1 1 a n i s u v a n n a-d u b b a n n a n i). 



* The * objects of thought' are here the kasinaH, essentially 
discerned to be * limited ' or insignificant. Hence two, not 
four varieties ; and hence eight, not sixteen combinations. 
The term a[>i)amanain connoting merely a relative, not 
an absolute infniitude, there is only a difference of degree 
in tlie tlej)ili, purifying elViciicy, or what not, of the Jhana 
attained to. The >jime illustrative figure is accordingly 
umhI, varit'd in decree. The ffotinnand, discontented with 
a >mall di^h of rice, demands more and more. So the 
aspirant (now urinuttaro, not nan uttariko), aiming 
at jK*rft'ct silf-concentration, refuses to call that infinite 
which seems so (ihid.). 

- So K. 

* The pneral asthetic designations of suvauuain and 
dubbanani are in the Cy. i^araph rased hy parisuddhaiii 
and it> iie;;ative. .lust as the limited nature of visible 
lhing> was held to he an elVicacious consideration for con- 
ceptual elT(»its, and the notion of * infinite ' helpful for 
dulne-^s, so the iKautiful and the ugly were prescribed for 
inimieal e(>nduet and for indul;^ence in passion resj>ectively« 
The ajjpropriatenesN of it all is said to he discussed in the 
Cariy:i-nidde>a i>f the Vi>uddhi Magga (Asl. 181)). 
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(a) and (h)] 

[223] Which are the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and, unconscious of any part 
of his corporeal self, but seeing external objects to be 
limited, and to be beautiful or ugly, gets the mastery over 
them with the thought, * I know, I see !' and so, aloof 
from sensuous appetites, aloof from evil ideas, enters into 
and abides in the First Jhana, et<^. • . • then the contact, 
etc., that arises — these • • . are states that are good, 

[221] Repeat in the case of each of the remaining Jhtlimn. 

Develop in eightfold combination. 
\}\, * Forms as infinite * ( r u p ft n i a p p a m a n a n i).* 

(a) and \b)\ 

[22.")] Wliich are the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and, unconscious of any part 
of his corporeal self, but seeing external objects to be 
infinite, gets the mastery over them with the thought, 
'I know, I see!* and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, 
etc. 

[Continue as in JJ 204.] 

[22G] Repeat in the case of each tf the remaining Jhdnas. 

[(<•) The Four Modes of Progress.] 

[227-231] Repeat §§ 200-210, stihstitnting ' infinite '>»• 
' limited.* 



* See note on SS 211-213. Taken in order, Buddha- 
gliosa's comment there reproduced applies to that part of 
the text. According to tlie context, it might better apply 
here, where the external forms or kasina-objects are now 
contemplated as * infinite/ The reflection, however, applies 
to either passage. 
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100 The Two Objects of Thought.] 

[22V2-2B4] I{t'jH*at, with the name suhstitittion as in (c), 
$; 211-213. 

[(r = r and //) The Eightfold Combination.] 

(235-2 42] Dcrclop, irith the same suhstitution as in (r) and 
(#/), after the mainar nj ;$§ 187, 180, ami so on to § 201. 

(218) lu-prat thrse eifjht combinations in the case of each of 
the rfmaining Jhdnas. 

(4. ' P^orms as infinite and as beautiful or ugly ' (r u p a n i 
A p p a m a n a n i s u v a n n a-d u b b a n n li n i). 

(a) and {b)] 

[241] nepeat § 223, snhstitntinn * infinite •>'*' limited-* 
[245] Ikvpcat in the case of each of the remaining Jhdnas, 

Develop in eightfold combination. 
[5. ' Forms as blue-black,' etc. (r u p a'l n i nil a n i).* 

^ It is >vell known that it is as difficult to determine 
the range of colour indicated by nilain as to decide the 
colour-value of the word yXavKo^;. Like the latter term, 
nilaiii niav originally have referred more to histre than 
to tinge, meaning darkly lustrous, jetty» or nigrescent. 
Any way, it is not plausible to render the term by * blue * 
wlien one is referred to human hair or bile (pittam) as 
instances of it in the human body. See note 2 to ^ 248. 
In Jat. iii. l:JS hair-dye or hair- wash is called niliyaip — 
much, perhajjs, as we speak of * blacking ' or * russet i>olish ' 
for shois. Tliis implies that the colour called nilani 
was, if not the usual, at least the desiderated colour of 
human hair. 

If it were what we understand by a typical blue, the 
term would be ai>plird to sky and sea, or the violet band 
of the rainl>ow, wliich is, I believe, never the case. Pos- 
>iblv our own colour- parallels in these resj^cts are a 
moiUrn develonnunt. (7. Havelock Kllis in ('ontem}xtrary 
lleiuir, vo'. l\i\., p. 727. Modern Hindu colour-terms are, 
I am told, largely of Persian origin. 
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(a)] 

[2 10] Which are the states that are good ? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 

cultivates the way thereto, and, unconscioas of any part 

of his corporeal self, but seeing external objects which 

are blue-black, blue-black in colour, blue-black in visible 

expanse,^ blue-black in luminousness, gets the mastery over 

them with the thought, * I know, I see !* and so, aloof from 

sensuous appetites, etc. 

[C'tnitinitv an in § 204.] 

****** 

[6-8. * Forms as yellow,' etc. (r u p a n i pit u n i). 

[•217] Uepeat § 2 IG, «///w////i/ii////*r * blue-black, blue-black 
in colour,' etc., * yellow,' * red,' and * white** snvccsnirely. 

Develop these Stations of Mastery in the Sixteenfold 
Combination. 

[III. 

The Three First Deliverances (t I n i v i m o k k h a n i.*] 

1. 

[2 is] When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, 
he cultivates the way thereto, and, conscious of his bodily 



* Nllanidassanain, indicating, according to the Cy, 
(IDO), a uniform sheet of blue without break. The colours 
in this and following sections may reside in a flower, a 
l»ieco of cloth, or some other basis. 

- The remaining three English colour-names may match 
the Pali terms as loosely as in the previous case. f/. 
S. 15. E. xi., hu\ cit. In the Sutta there translated in- 
stances of tluj colours are given, and, curiously enough, 

* white' is illustrated, not by milk, or the distant IIimjila}*a 
>iiows, l)ut b}' the morning star. 

■^ Followed by four more of the Eight Deliverances in 
the next chapter, SS 2(>o-2GS. The eighth alone is not 
given in the present work. See Mahfi Parinibbana Sutta, 
p. ao ; A. iv. 30(). According to the Cy. (11)0), the term 

* deliverance ' (vimokkhain, or adhimuccanam) is used 
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form,^ sees bodily forms, and so, aloof from sensaons 
appetites, aloof from evil ideas, enters into and abides in 
the First Jhana, etc. . . . then the contact, etc., which 
arises, these . . . are states that are good. 

2. 

[219] \Mien, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, 
he cultivates the way thereto, and, unconscious of his cor- 
poreal self, sees external bodily forms, and so, aloof from 
sensuous appetites, etc. 

[Continue as in preceding section.^ 

8. 

[2.>0J When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, 
he cultivates the way thereto, and, with the thought, 
' How fair it is!*- aloof from sensuous appetites, etc. 

to denote the l>eing set free from ' adverse conditions * and 
their seductive fascinations, so that the attention is sus- 
tained with all the detaclunent and confidence that the 
child feels who is borne on his father's hip, his little limbs 
dandling, their clutch unneeded. 

* Riipl. Judging by tlie Cy. (1*.K)), this is equivalent 
to njjh attain rupasafinl— that is, to the opposite of the 
term * unconscious of any part of his corporeal self,* the 
attitude prescribed in the Stations of Mastery, supva^ 
ji 201 *7 xr/y. The parikjimmain selected is 'one's own 
hair and tlie rest.' If a nlla-parikammam is sought, 
attention is fixed on the hair or bile (pit tain) or the pupil 
of tlie eye. If the induction is to be by way of yellow, fat 
or skin may be taken ; if red, flesh, blood, or the tongue, 
or the l)ahn«^ of thr liands or feet, etc. ; if white, the teeth, 
nails, or wliite of the eve. At the same time * he sees 
external InxHIy forms in tlie nila or other kasina nith thr 
Jhthut'visit'n ' (jhaiincakkhuna passati). 

How tliis dual effort of intense attention was effected I 
do not iiretciul to under>tainl, but Buddhaghosa more than 
once rtftTs u> for a more detailed account to the Visuddhi 
Magga. 

- That is to say, says the Cy. (101), not the conscious 
acquirement of the concept (appanu), but the consciousness 
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[Continue as in thcjirst Deliverance.] 

These three Deliverances may also be developed in 
Sixtcenfold Combination. 

[IV. 

The Four Jhalnas of the Sublime Abodes (cattiiri 
b r a h m a V i h si r a j h )i n a n i).^ 

1. Love (mettu). 

(a) Fourfold Jhalna.] 

1*251] Which are the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 



of the perfection or purity of colour or lustre in the par- 
ticular kasina is here meant. (The reading should, of 
course, be subhan ti.) And this n'sthetic consciousness 
i^ declared by Buddhaghosa to quicken the sense of emanci- 
pation from morally adverse conditions analogously to that 
perception of moral beauty which may be felt in the Sublime 
Abodes of the following sections. According to the Pati- 
sambhida-magga, here quoted, when, on pervading the 
whole world with heart of love, pity, etc., all feeling of 
aversion from living beings is rooted out, the student is 
struck with the glory of the idea, and works his deliver- 
ance. 

^ On these four great exercises, see Rhys Davids, S. B. E. 
xi. 201, n. ; and on their emancipating efBcacy, M. i. 88. 
Buddhaghosa again refers the reader to his Visuddhi Magga 
for a more detailed commentary (vide chap, ix., and cf. 
Hardy, 'Eastern Monachism,' p. 243 et seq.). The fomr 
are set out here only under the * Suddhika ' formulae — that 
is, under heads (a) and (b). But (c), or the Modes of 
Tro^^ress, as well as (tl) and (*•), are understood to follow 
in each case (Asl. 11)2). The object of thought (aram- 
manain) in this connexion will be 'limited* if the student 
dwells in love, etc., on but a restricted number of beings; 
' infinite * if his heart embrace vast numbers. 

The commentator has not a little to say in the present 
work, however, on the nature and mutual relations of the 
'Abodes' (pp. rj:3-lD5). First, the characteristics of each 

6 
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cultivates the way thereto, and so, aloof from sensuous 
appetites, aloof from evil ideas, enters into and abides in the 
First Jhana (the first rapt meditation), wherein conception 

are fully set forth, together with their false manifestation 
(vipatti). Clin^inf; (sinehasambhavo) is the vipatti 
of love, the essential mark of which is the carrying on of 
beneficent conduct, etc. Tears and the like are less truly 
characteristic of pity than is the bearing and relieving the 
iKoes of others. Laughter and the like are less genuine 
expressions of symi)athy (muditTi, which is strictly 
4Tir/xatpo<jvvq, Mitfieinlc) than is appreciation of what 
others have acliieved. And there is a condition of dis- 
interestedness (upekkha) which is prompted by ignorance, 
and not bv that insight into the karma of mankind which 
can avail to calm the passions. 

He next desi<(nates the four antisocial attitudes which 

are to be extirpated by these ethical disciplines, taken in 

order — ill-will (vyfipado), cruelty (vihesa), aversion 

(arati), and passion (rfigo) — and shows how each virtue 

has also a second vice opix)sed to it. This he terms its near 

enemy, as being less directly assailed by it than its ethical 

opi)Osite. the latter resembling an enemy who has to lurk 

ahir in the jungle and the hills. Love and vengeful conduct 

cannot coexist. To prevail in this resj>ect, let love be de- 

vel()|Xid fearlessly. l>ut where love and its object have too 

mucli in coiiunon, love is threatened by lust. On this side 

lit love be guarded well. Again, the near enemy to pity, 

more insidious than cruelty, is the self-pity pining (or what 

(»ne lias not got or lias lost — a low, profane melancholy. 

And tlie corrtsponding worldly hai)i)iness in what one has, 

or in consequence of obliviousness as to what one has lost, 

lies in wait to ."-tille appreciation of the good fortune of 

others. Lastly, there is the unintelli^'ent indiflference of 

the worldling who has not triumphed over limitations 

n<»r miistrnd cause and eflfect, being unable to transcend 

external things. 

The nniaindir f»f his remarks are occupied with the 
nrfr»ary rthieal Si«juence in the four Abodes, and the 
importance of observing method in their cultivation, and 
finally with tin ir other technical apjHllation of .\ p pa- 
ma fin fi, or Infinitudes. In this coimexion he re|K*at8 the 
touching illu>tratii»n given in Hardy (^y^ < //., 2 ID) of the 
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works and thought discursive, which is bom of solitude, 
is full of joy and ease, and is accompanied by Love — then 
the contact, etc. . . . [? continue as in ^1] . . . the balance 
that arises — these . . . are states that are good. 

[25*2 1 Which are the states that are good? 

\Vhcn, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, suppressing the workuig of 
conception and of thought discursive, and so, by earth- 
<;azing, enters into and abides in the Second Jhfma (the 
second rapt meditation), which is self-evolved, bom of con- 
centration, is full of joy and ease, in that, set free • • • the 
mind grows calm and sure, dwelling on high — and which is 
accompanied by Love — then the contact, etc. 

[Continue as in the foretjoing.] 

[2r>:J] Which arc the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and further, through the w^aning 
of all i)assion for joy, holds himself unbiassed, the while, 
mindful and self-i)ossessed, he experiences in his sense-con- 
sx'iousness that ease whereof the Noble Ones declare : * He 



mother and her four children. Iler desire for the growth 
of the infant is as Metta; for the recovery of the sick 
child as Karuna; for the maintenance of the gifts dis- 
played by the youth as Mudita; while her care not to 
hinder the career of her grown-up son is as Upekkha. 

It may be remarked, by the way, that when Hardy, with 
a foreigner's want of mudita, calumniates the Buddhist 
mendicant (p. 250) as one who thinks about the virtues 
of solidarity without practising them, he quite forgets that 
these exercises are but preparations of the will for that 
ministerinj^ to the intellectual needs of others to which the 
recluse's life was largely devoted, and the importance of 
which the Western, in his zeal for material forms of 
charity, docs not even now appreciate at its real value. 
And Iiuddhi>m did not believe in giving the rein to good 
impulses unregulated by intellectual control. 

6—2 
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that is unbiassed and watchful dwelleth at ease ' — and so, 
by earth-gazing, enters into and abides in the Third Jhana, 
which is accompanied by Love^ — then, etc. 

[Continue as in the foregoing.] 
(6) Fivefold Jhuna* 

12.14-257] Ilepcai question and answers in §§ 167, 168, 
170, 172, adding in each ansirer, as in the foregoing section, 
' and which in accompanied by Love.'* 

2. Pity (karuna). 

[258, 259] Repeat question and answers in the preceding 
tiectivns (a) and (b\ but jfuhstituting in each cane * and which 
is accompanied by Pity * ftr the clause on Love. 

3. Sympathy (mad it a). 

[260, 261] llepeat question and answers in the jtreccding 
two sections, hut substituting in each case * and which is 
accompanied by Sympathy '/or the clause on Pity* 

4. Disinterestedness (upekkha). 

[262] \\lien, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, 
he cultivates the way thereto, and, by the putting away of 
ease and by the putting away of ill, by the passing away 
of the happiness and of the misery he was wont to feel, he 
thus, by earth-gazing, enters into and abides in the Fourth 
•Ihftna (the fourth rapt meditation) of that utter purity 
of mindfulness which comes of disinterestedness, where no 
ease is felt nor any ill, and which is accompanied by Dis- 
interestedness — then the contact, etc. 

[Coitinue as in § 165.] 



' Love necessarily involves happiness (somanassaip 
-cetasikain sukhani, ?i 10, n.), hence it cannot be 
iiiltivi»led by way of the Fourth — or, under (/>), Fifth — 
Jhfina. 

- Omitting the Fifth Jhuna. See preceding note. 
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The Four Jhiinas of the Sublime Abodes may be de 
veloped in Sixteen Combinations. 



[V. 

The Jhana of Foul Things (a s u b h a-j h a n a m.)] 

[263] Which arc the states that are good ? 
When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and so, aloof from sensuous 
appetites, aloof from evil ideas, enters into and abides in 
the First Jhana, wherein, etc. . . . and which is accom- 
panied by the idea of a bloated corpse* . . . 
[or] [201] of a discoloured corpse . . . 

[or] of a festering corpse . . . 

[o?-] of a corpse with cracked skin . . . 

[or] of a corpse gnawn and mangled . . . 

[or] of a corpse cut to pieces . . . 

[or] of a corpse mutilated and cut in pieces . . . 

[or] of a bloody cor2)se ... 

[or] of a corpse infested with worms ... 

[or] of a skeleton . . . 
then the contact . . . the balance which arises — these . . • 
are states that are good.*- 



^ The formula of the First Jhana is understood to be 
repeated in the case of each of the ten Asubhas, but of the 
First only. For, in the words of the Cy. (p. 199), 'just 
as on a swiftly-flowing river a boat can only be steadied 
by the power of the rudder, so from the weakness (dubba- 
latta) of the idea (in this case) the mind can only be 
steadied in its abstraction by tlie power of conceptual 
activity (vitakko).' And this activity is disi>ensed with 
after the First Jhana. 

- For a more detailed account of this peculiar form of 
moral discipline, the reader is again referred to the Visuddhi 
Magga (chap. vi.). Hardy (' East. Mon.'), who quotes largely 
from the Sinhalese commentary on the Visuddhi Magga, 
may also be consulte<l (p. 247 et seq.). In the Satipat- 
thana Sutta (I). 22. (;/. Warren, * Buddhism in Transla- 
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The Jhana of Foal Things may be developed in Sixteen 
Combinations. 

[Here ends the Ginpter on] Good in relation to the 
Universe of Form* 



lion/ p. 858 et m^i. ; and M.I. 58) a system of nine Asubha- 
meditations is set oat in terms somewhat different. In 
S. V. (pp. 12(MS1) five of the Asabhas» begiiming with * the 
skeleton * meditation, are prescribed in connexion with the 
sambhojjhangas of mindfulness and disinterestedness. 
And the same five are given in the Jhana Vagga of A. i. 42 
(ef. A. iii. 323). The ten here given are said in the Cr. 
({ip. 197-llMO to be prescril>ed for such as were proved to be 
liassionatel}* affected by the beaut}* of the body— of the figure, 
skin, odoar, firmness or continuity, plumpness, limbs and 
extremities, symmetry, adornment, identifying self with the 
body, or complacency in the possession of it (?kaye 
mamattaip ; r/*. S. N. 951), and teeth rc8i)ectively. A dead 
body is not essential to this kind of mind-culture, the Cy. 
citing the cases of those Theras who obtained the requisite 
Jhana by the glimpse of a jierson's teeth, or by the sight of 
a rajah on his elephant. The essential procedure lay in 
getting a clear and courageous grasp of the transience of 
any living organism* 
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[Chapter III. 

(looil in relation to the Tni verse of the Formless 
(a r u p iT V a c a r a - k u s a 1 a in). 

The Four Jhanas connected with Formless Existence 
(c a 1 1 fi r i a r fi p a j j h il n i'l n i).* 

1. The Sphere of Unbounded Space (jikasanancri- 
y a tana in).] 

[*li\')] ^Yhlch are the states that are good? 

^ These often appear in the Xikayas as the fourth to the 
suventli of the Ei^^lit Vimokhas or Deliverances (</. §§ 248- 
•2:>0 ; Maha Par. Sutta, p. :)0 ; A. iv. :W(5). Though treated 
of in tlie Visuddhi Ma^'ga (chap, iii.), Buddhaghosa only 
makes comparison witli tlie account of them given in the 
Vibhanga. In S. iii. 2:)7, and frequently in the Majjhima, 
iliey occur in immediate sequence to the four Jhanas 
without any collective title, and not as concomitants of the 
Fourth Jhaiia. There, too, the formuhe also have this slight 
variation from those in the present work, that the conscious 
attainment of each stage of abstraction is expressed by a 
brief proposition of identitication, r.//., ananto akaso ti 
. . . iratth i kind ti (It is boundless space! . . . There 
is nothing whatever!). The Cy. explains this by a curious 
«|uil)ble which is incidentally of interest (p. 204). It was 
the wi>h of the Buddha to carry out, as in previous pro- 
cedure so in this, the study of the Four Objects of Thought 
|a ram mail Ti ni ; see above, y>ai>.s/m, under (</)]. And the 
tirst of these is that one's object is * limited.* But if the 
>tudent, in attaining to an undifferentiated consciousness 
of unbounded s[)ace, naJicc its nature by the, so to speak, 
<'\clamalory tliou^dit, * It is boundless!* he cannot logically 
[)roceed to consider it as limited. If I interpret Buddha- 
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When, thai he may attain to the Formless heavens, 
he cultivates the way thereto, and so, by passing wholly 
be^'ond all consciousness of form, by the dying out of the 
ctonsciousncss of sensory reaction,^ by turning the attention 
from any consciousness of the manifold,^ he enters into 
and abides in that rapt meditation which is accompanied 
by the consciousnens of a sphere of unbounded space — 

;;hosa aright, an interesting significance is hereby added to 
these parenthetical exclamations, which are not unfrequent 
in Buddhist philosophy. They seem to imply an act of 
conscious recognition. 

^ The student is to withdraw all interest in and attention 
to the world of rupa, to cease so entirely to differentiate 
the jilfiium of external phenomena (including his own form) 
which impinge on his senses, that sensations cease, or 
reM^)lve themselves into a homogeneous sense of extended 
vacuum. Patigho, rendered by sensory reaction, is ex- 
plained to be sight-i^rception, sound-perception, smell, taste, 
and touch-perception. 'Thought is (here) not sustained 
by way of the five doors' (Asl. 201, 202). Hardest of all 
was it to abstract all attention from sounds. A jara Kulama, 
one of Gotama*s teachers, and proficient in these rapt states, 
at least so far as the sixth Vimokha (M. i. 164), was credited 
with the ix)wer of l)cconiing so absorbed that he failed to 
see or hear hundreds of carts ])assing near him (Asl. 202). 
On the psycho-physiological use of patigho, see the theory 
of sense in the l)Ook on form, tufra, § 507 it seq. 

- Nfinattasanfianain anianasikara. On the latter 
tenn. see above, p. r>, n. 1. Nanattain is of rare occur- 
rence in the Nikayas ; but see M. i. I^, where, in a series 
of concepts, it follows * unity ' and precedes ' the whole ' 
'Niiiniann renders by VnUuit)\ also S. iv. 113, 114, 
where it is explained to refer to the various kinds of sensa- 
tion, tlie corresjK)ndin[; vinnfina, and the resulting feeling. 
In the Vil»han;;a, quoted by Huddhaghosa (p. '202), it is 
fxplained to mean cognition of the mutual diversity or 
dissimilarity (annaniafi nam asadisa) of nature in the 
fi^^lit kinds of ^^ood thoughts, the twelve had thoughts 
(Udou, ;i :^t»."), as well as in thost* ideas of j^ood and bad 
results which an* taken next to these. For cittani, 
howevtr. ann.i is suh-titiiled, possibly limiting the appli- 
cation (»f the discernment of diver>ity to the si'usuous basis 
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even the Fourth Jhfina, to gain which* all sense of ease 
must have been put away, and all sense of ill must have 
been put away, and there must have been a dying out of 
the happiness and misery he was wont to feel — (tlie rapt 
meditation) which is imbued with disinterestedness, and 
where no ease is felt nor any ill, but only the perfect 
purity that comes of mindfulness and disinterestedness — 
then the contact, etc. . • . [cf. § 1G5] the balance that 
arises, these . . • are states that are good. 

[2. The Sphere of Infinite Intellection (v i n i\ a ii a il c a- 
y a t a n a m).^] 

[2C)G] Which are the states that are good? 

^\'hen, that he may attain to the Formless heavens, he 
cuhivates the way thereto, and, having passed' wholly 
beyond the sphere of boundless space, enters into and 
abides in that rapt meditation which is accompanied by the 

of all those * thoughts.* The context, nevertheless, seems 
to point to a certain general, abstract, 're-representative* 
import in sanna as here applied. It is said to be the 
consciousness of one who is occupied with manodhatu or 
wi til m a n o v i n n a 1 1 a d h a t u — with , let us say, representa- 
tive or with re-representative cognition — with ideas or with 
cognition of those ideas. The ideation in this case is about 
sensuous phenomena as manifold, and the abstract nature 
of it lies, of course, in considering their diversity as such. 

^ In the text the formula of the Fourth Jhana remains 
unaltered (r/, ^ 10')), But it is sandwiched between the 
cumbrous adjectival compounds referring to space and to 
disinterestedness. Hence some modification was necessary 
to avoid uncouthness of diction. 

- Strictly vinnanrinancfiyatanani. The usually elided 
syllable (rulhi-saddo) is noticed in the Cy. (205). 

^ K., here and in the two following replies, has the gerund 
samatikkamma, following the usage in the Nikayas (see, 
r..^/., D., M. P. S., :30; M. i. 174, 209; S. in. 237, 238; 
A. iv. :)0r»). Buddhaghosa apparently reads samatik- 
kama (205), as is the unvarying case in the first only of 
these four ariipajjhanas. 
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consciousness of a sphere of infinite intellection ^ — even the 
Fourth Jhana, to gain which all sense of ease must have 
been put away, etc. 

[Continue as in previous section.] 

[3. The Sphere of Nothingness (ukiilcaA Aay ata- 
nain).] 

|*2i>7] Wliich are the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the Formless heavens, 
he cultivates the way thereto, and, having passed wholly 
beyond the sphere of infniite intellection, enters into and 
abides in that rapt meditation which is accompanied by the 
consciousness of a sphere of nothingness — even the Fourth 
Jhaiia, to gain which all sense of ease must have been put 
away^ etc. 

[Continnr as in § 265.] 

(4. The Sphere where there is neither Perception nor 
Non-perception ( n e v a - s a fi n a - n I'l s a fi n fi y a t a n a m ).] 

1*208] Which are the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the Formless heavens, 
he cultivates the way thereto, and, having passed wholly 
l>cyond the sphere of nothingness, enters into and abides 
in that nipt meditiitioii wliich is accompanied by the con- 
sciousnt'ss of a sphere where there is neither perception 
nor non-perceplion- — even the Fourth JliAna, to gain which 
all ^ense of ease must have been put away, etc. 

[(%niti)tne as in § 265.] 



* The only explanation given of a term on wliich one 
uould gladly have heard Buddhaghosa expatiate is, * There 
is no end for him in respect to that which has to be cogi- 
tated ' {lit., minded : manasikatabba-vasena)(Asl. 205). 
On the next stage, tuo (;i 2ii7), no light at all is thrown 
(p. 206). 

- Buddhaghosa explains this mental state as the cultiva- 
tion of the functioning of the subtle residuum of conscious 
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T)io Four Jhanas connected with Formless Existence 
may be cleveloi)ed in sixteen combinations. 

syntheses (sankhftrrivasesa-sukhuma-bhiivaip). In 
so far as perception (presumably understood as being wholl}' 
introspective) has become incapable of e£fective functioning 
( p a t u-s a fi fi a-k i c c a in), the state is non-ix^rceptual. In so 
far as those faint, fnio conscious reactions are maintained, 
the state is ' not non-i)erceptual/ This oscillation about 
a zero-point in consciousness is illustrated by the similes 
tjuoted (not from this Cy.) by Hardy (ojt, ci7., 2(54), namely, 
of the bowl containing just so much oil as suffices for 
cleansing purposes, but not to be poured out ; also, of the 
little pool, sutlicient to wet the feet, but too shallow for a 
bathe. Both oil and water exist, or do not exist, according 
to what action can be taken with respect to them. The 
Cy. adds that this liminal point obtains not only in saAAa, 
but also in feelmg, thought, and contact (208). The study 
of the * threshold ' of coiisciousness, and of tlie supra- and 
sub-liminal grades clustering about it, is familiar enough 
10 the investigator in psychophysics. What is unfamiliar 
to us is the exploitation of the borderland of consciousness 
in the interests of ethical growth. Leibnitz might have 
found in the neva-sanna-nasannjlyatanain, had he 
had opportunity, the inspiration for his theory of pctites 
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[CllArXER IV. 

Degrees of Efficacy in Good relating to the Three 
Realms. 

1. Good in relation to the Universe of Sense (kama- 
vacarakusalam).] 

[2G9] Which are the states that are good? 
When a gooil thought concerning the sensuous universe 
has arisen, \vhich is (I.) accompanied by happiness and 
associateil with knowledge — a thoug)it which is 

of inferior, or 

of medium, or 

of superlative efficacy,^ 
or the dominant influence in which is 

desire, or 

energy, or 



* Tlie effective power or karma of all the foregoing 
thouglits and exercises to modify the individual's existence 
in one universe or anotlier for Rood seems to have been, 
for practical purposes, ili^tinguislied under three grades of 
efticacy. So I [gather, at least, from the comment on this 
curious section (pp. 'ill, 2V2): * ** inferior** (hinaip) must 
l>o understood to mean paltry in respect of heaping up.* 
'Heaping up' is in later books almost always associated 
witli karma. Meaning to toil, more specifically to dig up, 
pile up, it is used to e\i>ress the metaphorical notion of 
ever accumulating' merit or demerit constituting the indi- 
x-idual's jHjtentiality in the way of rebirth. CV. Mil. 109; 
also l)€iow. 5< lor)!>, n. j>. on * she wb.o toils.' The Patthana 
may throw more light on the subject (.\sl., ibid.). 
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[another] thought^ or 
investigation ;^ 
or tlie dominant influence in which is 

desire of inferior, 

of medium, or 
of superlative efficacy ; 
or the dominant influence in which is 

energy of inferior, 

of medium, or 
of superlative efficacy ; 
or the dominant influence in which is 
[another] thought of inferior, 

of medium, or 

of superlative efficacy ; 

^ An explanation is also needed, it seems to me, for this 
association of the Four Iddhipadas (M. i. 103; A. iii. 82; 
S. V. 2G4-2(>(5) with this special aspect of karma ; for they 
lead to Arahatship rather than to rebirth in some other 
plane. The Cy. only states that when anyone, in the act 
of accumulating, relinquishes desire or the rest, ' that ' is 
called inferior [in eflicacy]; that when these four states 
are moderately or superlatively efficacious they are called 
accordingly ; and that * when anyone has accumulated, 
having made desire (chando), i.e., the wishing-to-do, his 
sovereign, chief and leader,' then the procedure is said to 
he under the dominant influence of desire. So for the 
other three. 

It is to be regretted that the Cy. does not discuss the 
term vimaiusa (investigation), or the propriety of its 
position in this series of four. It would be interesting to 
have learnt its psychological import in relation to vitakko 
and vicaro. There is a suggestion of dual symmetry 
about the series: as chando is to viriyam (conation 
passing into action), so is cittam (the idea) to the dis- 
cursive re-representative intellection of vimamsa. I have 
rendered cittadhipateyyam by the influence of another 
thought in accordance with the Cy. (213), where it is said 
to be an associated thought, or states associated with the 
original ' good thought.* 

There is another brief comment on the adhipateyyas 
below, § 1034, n. 2. 
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or the dominant infloenee in whieh is 
investigation of inferior* 

of mediom, or 
of saperlative effieaejt ^ 
then the eontaet • . . the balance that arises — these • . • 
are states that are good. 

{370] AVhich are the states that are good ? 
AVhen a good thoaght concerning the sensuous universe 
has arisen which is (IL) accompanied by happiness, 
associated with knowledge^ and prompted by a conscious 
motive • • . 
or (III.) aceomi^uied by happiness, and disconnected with 

knowledge • . . 

or (IV.) accompanied by happiness, disconnected with 

knowleclge, and prompted by a conscious motive . • • 

or (V.) accom^xinied by disinterestedness, and associated 

with knowledge • • • 

or (\1.) accomiMinied by disinterestedness, associated with 

knowledge, and prompted by a conscious motive • • • 

or (VII.) accompanied by disinterestedness, and discon- 

nectcMl with knowledge • • . 

or (VIII.) accompanied by disinterestedness, disconnected 

with knowledge, and prompted by a conscious motive — a 

thought which is of inferior . . • 

or of me<Iium . • • 

or of hupcrlative efficacy . . . 



' The tabulated form adopted in this and following 
replies is intoiulcd not only to facilitate a conspectus of 
the system, but also to iiulicate the elision in the Pali 
(expressed by . . . pe . . . ) of the repetition of the 
unvaryin;^ framework of the reply bi'fore and after each 
tabulated term. The lloman numerals in this and the 
next reply refiT to the ori;;inal htatement of the 'Eight 
Main TyiHs of Thought* in Chapter I. .\pparently the 
sensuou. Iu\sis of the arammanaiii of each thought is not 
intended to be here rehearsed. 
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or the dominant influence in which is 
desire, or 
energ}', or 
another thought ; 
or the dominant influence in which is 
desire of inferior, 

of medium, or 
of superlative efficacy ; 
or the dominant influence in which is 

energy of inferior, 

of medium, or 
of superlative efficacy ; 
or the dominant influence in which is 
[another] thought of inferior, 

of medium, or 
of superlative efficacy ; 
then the contact . . . the balance that arises — these . . . 
are states that are good.* 

• 

2. Good in relation to the Universe of Form. 

[271] Which are the states that are good? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of Form, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and, aloof from sensuous appe- 
tites, aloof from evil ideas, l>y earth-gazing enters into and 
abides in the Fir>t Jhana (the first rapt meditation) . . , 

which is 

of inferior. 

or of medium, 

or of superlative efficacy ; 



* In accordance with the usual procedure in the Dhamma 
S.m^^'ani, when combining,' several subjects in one sentence, 
ihe linal details apply only to the last subject in the 
Hence * investi*'ation ' is omitted in connexion 



series. 



with Thought VIII., because, presumably, the latter is 
* disconnected with knowled^^e.' And it would likewise have 
been omitted in connexion with Thoughts III., IV. and VII., 
but nut in connexion with the others. 
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or the dominant influence in which is 

desire, or 
energy, or 
a thought, or 
investigation ; 
or the dominant influence in which is 

desire . . . energy ... a thought . . . investigation 

of inferior, 
of medium, 
or of superlative efficacy — 
then the contact . . . the balance that arises — these . . . 
are states that are good. 

[272J Ilcpcat in the caac of the other Jhdnas^ both of 

(a) and (b), 

3. Good in relation to the Formless Universe. 

[273] Wliich are the states that are good ? 
AMien, that he may attain to the Formless heavens, he 
cultivates the way thereto, and bo, by passing wholly beyond 
all consciousness of form, by the dying out of the conscious- 
ness of sensory reaction, by turning the attention from any 
consciousness of the manifold, he enters into and abides 
in that rapt meditation which is accompanied by the con- 
Kciousness of a sphere of unbounded space — even into the 
Fourth JliAna, to gain which all sense of case must have 
been put away, etc. — (tlie rapt meditation) where there is 
neither ill nor ease, but only the perfect purity that comes 
of mii»clfiilne>s and disinterestedness, and which is of 

inferior . . . 
medium . . . 
or bui>erlative efficacy . . . 
vT the dominant influence in which is 

desire . . . 
or energy . . . 
or a thought . . . 
or investigation . . . 
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or the dominant influence in which is 

desire . . . energy ... a thought . . . investigation 

of inferior • . • 

medium . . . 

sui)erlative efficacy — 
then the contact . . . the balance tliat arises — these • . . 
arc states that are good. 

[27 l-27r>] Here follow the thrcr remaining * Jliilnas con- 
nected with Formless Existence/ each maUJicd by the 
rhararteristics enumerated in the foregoing answer* Cf. 
^ "i 2GG-208.1 



^ In >§ 275 the text inadvert<?ntly omits majjhimam 
. . . pe . . . panltam . . . pe . . . before vlmaip- 
sfulhipateyyam. 
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[Chapter V. 

Thought engaged upon the Higher Ideal (lokuttaraip 
c i i i a m). 

I. The First Path (pathamo maggo.)^ 

The Twenty Great Methotls (v I s a t i m a h a'l n a y a). 

1. Hajtt Meilitation (j ha nam). 

(1.) Tlie Four Modes of Progress in Purification (sud- 
dhika-pat ipada).] 

[277] ^^llich are the states that are good? 

When he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth- — and when, that he 

' That is to say, the first stage of the way or course 
of life leading to Arahatship or Nirvana. In the answers, 
bhumi (Staj^e) is substituted for Path. And the 'First 
liluimi ' is declared in the Cy. (pp. 214. 215) to Ixj e(juiva- 
lent to tlie first-fruits (or fruition) of recluscship (i /, D. i., 
second suttn) ; in other words, to tlie fruit of sotapatti, 
or of * conversion,' as it has been termed. 

- The siKcial kind of .Thana whidi he who has turned 
his back on tlie three lower ideals of life in the worlds of 
sense, form, or the formless, and has set bis face steadfastly 
toward Arabatsliip, must * practise, bring forth and develop,' 
is described by I>uddlia<;hosa as being ckacittakkhani- 
kain appana- jhaii'ani — rapt meditation on a concept 
inducetl bv the momentarv liash of a thoujzht {rf', K. V., 
pp. r.20, l."iH) — and by the text itself as niyyanikani 
a pa c ay a ^a mi 111. Tlie former of these two last terms 
is thus c.»mmented ui>on : * It is a goin;^ forth (down from) 
the worKl, from the cycle of rebirtli. Or, there is a going 
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[286] * Ease ' is descrihal as in § 10. 

[2S7] AVhat on that occasion is self-collectedness ? 

The stability, solidity, absorbed steadfastness of thought 
which on that occasion is the absence of distraction, 
balance, imperturbcd mental procedure, quiet, the faculty 
and the power of concentration, right concentration, the 
concentration which is a factor in the Great Awakening, 
a * Path-component,' * contained in the Path * — this is the 
conception that there then is. 

[288] * Faith ' is dcsvrihcd as in § 12, 

[281)J AVhat on that occasion is the faculty of energy? 

The mental inception of energj' which there is on that 
occasion, the striving and the onward effort, the exertion 
and endeavour, the zeal and ardour, the vigour and forti- 
tude, the state of unfaltenng effort, the state of sustained 
desire, the state of unllinching endurance, the solid grip of 
the burden, energy, energy as faculty and as power, right 
(iiierj^y, the energy which is a factor in the Great Awaken- 
ing, a Path-component, contained in the Path — this is the 
energy tluit there then is. 

[2l>0j What on that occasion is the faculty of mindful- 
ness ? 

The mindfulness which on that occasion is recollecting, 
calling back to mind the mindfulness^ which is remember- 
inj^, bearing in mind, the opposite of su2>erficiality and of 
obliviousness ; mhidfulness, mindfulness as faculty and as 
power, right mindfulness, the mindfulness which is a factor 
in tlie Great Awakening, a Path-component, contained in 
the Path — this is the mindfulness that there then is. 

[2J>1] 'Concentration' is (h scribal in the same terms as 
• self-collectedness,' ^ 287. 



The verb l)ujjhati is thus paraphrased: He arises from 
the slumber of vice, or discerns the four Xoble Truths, or 
realizes Nirvana. 

J Sati, repeated as in § 14, has dropped out of the 
printed text. K. repeats it. 
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[292] What on that occasion is the faculty of wisdom ? 

The wisdom which there is on that occasion is under- 
standing, search, researcli, searching the Truth, discern- 
ment, discrimination, difTerentiation, erudition, proficiency, 
subtlety, criticism, reflection, analysis, breadth, sagacity, 
leading, insight, intelligence, incitement, wisdom as faculty 
and as power, wisdom as a sword, as a lieight, as light, as 
^lory, ns splendour, as a precious stone; the absence of 
dulness, searching the Truth, right views, that searching 
the Truth which is a factor in the Great Awakening,^ a 
Path-component, contained in the Path — this is the wisdom 
that there then is. 

[•2ll3-29r>] The farultit'9 of 'ideation,' 'happiness,* an^l 

• \ltality ' are drsrrihnl an in §§ 17-19, 

[21K)J What on that occasion is the faculty of be- 
lieving, 'I shall come to know the unknown' (anaflfia- 
t a fi n a s s a m 1 1 i n d r i y a in) ?* 

The wisdom that makes for the realization of those 
Truths^ that are unrealized, uncomprehended, unattained 



^ Under the name of Dhammavicayo, searching the 
truth, or doctrine, or religion. 

- According to BudJhaghosa (21G), the inspiring sense 
of assurance that dawns upon the earnest, uncompromising 
.student that he will come to know tlie doctrine of the great 
truths — that Anihrosial Way unknown in the cycle of 
worldly pursuits and conscMjuences where the f^oal is not 
ainhrosial— is to him as the upspringin^^ of a new faculty 
or moral principle. 

' Tesain dhammfinain . . . sacchikiriyaya pa ilil a, 
etc., which may more literally be rendered the wisdom (or 
understanding, etc.) of, for, or from, the realization of, 
etc. * Bringing right opposite the eves * is the paraphrase 
(Asl. 2lH). The student while * in the First Path' learns 
tlie full iiniK>rt of those concise formula* known as the 
F<>ur Nohle Truths, which the Buddha set forth in his first 
authoritative utterance. Previously he will have had mere 
H coiul-hand knowledge of them ; and as one coming to a 
dwelling out of his usual heat, and receiving fresh garland 
and raiment and food, realizes that he is encountering new 
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to, undiscemedy anknown — the wisdom that is understand- 
ing, search, research, searching the Truth, etc* 

[Continue as in § 292.] 

[21)7] What on tliat occasion are right views? 

Anxfrt'r as for 'wisdom,' § 292. 

[208] ' Kight intention ' is described in the same terms as 
* conception,' § 288. 

1 299 J AMiat on that occasion is right speech (samma- 
V \i c a) ? 

To renounce on that occasion, abstain and refrain from, 
and feel averse to, the four errors of speech,^ to leave them 
uncommitted and undone, to incur no guilt, nor to trespass 
nor transgi'css with resi>ect to them, to destroy the causeway 
leading to them- — right si)eech, a Path-component, contained 
in the Path— this is the right si)eech that there then is. 

[300] What on tliat occasion is right action (samma- 
kamman to)? 

To renounce on that occasion, abstain and refrain from, 
and feel averse to, the three errors of conduct,* to leave them 
uncommitted and undone, to incur no guilt, nor to trespass 
nor transgress with resjxict to them, to destroy the causeway 
leading to them — right conduct, a Path-component, contained 
in the Path — this is the right conduct that there then is* 

[:M)1] What on that occasion is right livelihood (samma- 
A j T V o) ? 

To renounce on that occasion, abstain and refrain from, 
and feel averse to, wrong modes of livelihood, to leave them 



experiences, so are these truths, not known hitherto by 
liini, spoken of as * unknown ' (Asl. 218).. 

* That is, lying, slander, rude speech and frivolous talk. 
Sre tile Cula Sila, e.g., in D. i. 4. 

- Set ugh a to, i.r-., the cause or condition of evil speak- 
ing—namely, lust, hate and dulness (Asl. 219). The 
nietai)hor occurs in A. i. 220, 221, 2G1 ; ii. 115, 146. 

** That is, murder (of ant/ living thing), theft and un- 
chastity. D. i. 4. 
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onpraciised and undone, to incur no guilt, nor to trespass 
nor transgress with respect to them, to destroy the cause- 
way leading to them — right livelihooil, a Path-component, 
contained in the Path — this is the right liveHhood that 
there then is. 

[:K)2.304] * P%ight endeavour,' 'right mindfulness,' 'right 
concentration,'* air ileHcnhed a» in §S5 '289-291. 

[305.311] Thr -powers' of 'faith,' 'energy,' 'mindful- 
ness,' • concentration ' ami * wisdom ' are dcscriUd as i m 
$5 288-292; thogr of 'conscientiousness' and 'the fear of 
blame 'a< til S$ 30, 31. 

[312319] 'The absence of lust' and 'the absence of 
hate ' arr deMrribvd a» in ^ § 32, 33 ; ' the absence of dulness ' 
as in J 309 (' wisdom ') ; ' the absence of covetousness ' and 
'the absence of malice' arc dcscribid as in JJi 35, 36; 
'conscientiousness* and 'the fear of blame 'a« in $§ 38, 
39 ; • right views * as in § 292 or 309 (' wisdom '). 

[320J AMiat on that occasion is serenity of sense? 

Tlie serenity, the composure which there is on that 
occasion, the calming, the tmnquilli/ing, the tranquillity 
of the skandhas of feeling, jiercoption and syntheses, the 
serenity which is a factor in the Great Awakening — this 
is the serenity of sense that there then is. 

[:<21] AMiat on that occasion is serenity of thought? 

The serenity, the composure which there is on that 
occasion, the calming, tlie tnuKjuillizing, the trancjuilHty 
of the skjindha of intellect, the serenity which is a factor 
in the (Jieat Awakening; — this is the serenity of thought 
that there then is. 

[322-li31) I'hv miminin'i jirr nttrilmtiS cJnirartcri:ln'f Imth 
scnuc and thniiifht * on that occasion * : — * buoyancy,' * plas- 
ticity,' etc. — arc dtsiribnl as in ^^ 42-51. 

[:i:i2-3:i7] * Mindfulness,' ' intelligence.' ' quiet,' ' insight,' 
* grasp' and 'balance' an drsnilnd oh in ^^ 2lK), 292 
(' wisdom'), 2l»l, 292, 2S9 (*ener«;y ') and 291 n *y*«rriiv/v. 



^ Saniadhi, before saniboj jha ngo, has dropi)ed out 
of the printed text. 
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These, or whatever other incorporeal^ causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
good, 

[Summar}'.] 

f:i37ri) Now at that time 

the skandhas are four, 

the spheres are two, 

the elements are two, 

the nutriments are three, 

the faculties are nine, 

the Jhana is fivefold. 

the Path is eightfold, 

the powers are seven, 

the causes are three, 

contact, 

feeling, 

perception, J- are each single [factors]; 

thinking, 

thought, 

the skandhas of 

feeling, \ 

perception, I 

syntheses, ^^'^ ^^'^'^ '"'Sle [factors] ; 

intellect, J 
the sphere of ideation, 
the faculty of ideation, 
the element of representative in- 
tellection, 
the sphere of a [representative] 

state, 
the element of a [representative] 
state. 

These, or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
good. 



are each single 
[factors]. 
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[Here the que$tioHH and answers concerning the first tiro 
of the Jour skandhas cnume^'atcd arc to he understood to 
jiMoic as in §§ 59-61.] 

[338] \Miat on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses? 

Contact, 
thinkmg,^ 
conception, 
discursive thought, 

joy, 

self-collectedness, 
the faculties of 
faith , concentration, 

energy, wisdom, 

mindfulness, vitality, 

believing * I shall come to know the unknown ;' 
right views, right livelihood, 

right intention, right endeavour, 

right speech, right mindfulness, 

right action, right concentration ; 

the seven powers ;* 
the absence of 

lust, hate and dulness ; 
the absence of 

covetousness and malice, 
right views ; 
conscientiousness, the fear of blame ; 
serenity, wieldiness, 

buoyancy, fitness, 

plasticity, directness 

of sense and thought ; 
mindfulness and intelligence; 
quiet and insight; 
;rasp and balance. 



^'' 



* The i>iinted text has vedana instead of ce tan A, which 
is obviously wrong. 

- These are set out in the original as in § 277. 
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These, or ^vhatever other incorporeal, caasally indaced 
states there arc on that occasion, exchisive of the skandhas 
of feeling, perception and intellect — these are the skandha 
of syntheses. 

[Questions on the remainiwj iUms in the • Summary* are 
nnfferHtond tofolloic] 

[:V10]' Which are the states that are good? 

When he cultivates the Jhuna of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth — and when, thai he 
may attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, al(5()f from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana . . . 
progress thereto being difficult, but intuition quick . . . 

[tu] [341] .. . progress thereto being easy, but intuition 
sluggish ... 

[itr] [1^42] . . . progress thereto being easy and intuition 
quick — then the contact . . . the balance that arises — 
these . . . are states that are good. 

[843] Ilrpcat the Fttnr Mtnles in the ease of the 2n(l to the 
\th Jhdna on the Fourfold Si/stem, and of the 1st to the 5th 
Jhdna on the Fivefold System, 

[Here end] the Modes of Progress in Purification. 

[(ii.) The Section on Emptiness (sunnatam).^ 

(a and />.) 

[:VM] Which are the states that are good? 

When he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal (the 



^ The answer marked [339] in the text is merely a repeti- 
tion of lokuttara-jhrmaiji as dukkhapatipadam dan- 
d h a b hi fin a in, /.#., of the lirst * Mode of Progress' given in 
[277]. I have therefore omitted it. Xo repetition is noticed 
in tliis connexion by the Cy. K. has no such repetition. 

- Called in the Cy. (221) sunnata-varo, with the sub- 
suctions suddhika-sunnata, or 'Kmptiness applied to 
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rapt meditation), whereby there is a gouig forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth — and when, that he 
may attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
oiiinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana, 
wherein conception works and thought discursive, which 
is )>orn of solitude, is full of joy and ease, and which is 
Kmity — then the contact . . . the balance that arises — 
these . . . are states that are good. 

[in5] lli'iHat the 2iid to the \th Jhauan on the FoKr/old 
St/:ittut, ami the lit to the 5th on the Fivefohl System^ with 
the atttlitioH hi eaeh ease (tj the phrane 'and which is Empty.' 

[Here ends] the ' Emptiness * Section. 

the purification-formula,* I.e., the group marked (a and //), 
and sufinata-patipada'i, or 'tlie Moiles of Progress taken 
in connexion with Emptiness,' i.e., the group marked (r). 

On the technical term ' emptiness,* see above, § 121, and 
Rhys Davids, * Yogavacara's Manual,' pp. xxvii, xx\4ii. Of 
the three * riddles ' there discussed — * the empty, the aimless 
sind the signless* — only the first two are here prescribed 
for cultivation. Buddhaghosa argues on the subject at 
some length (Asl. 221-225). He explains that the three 
terms are so many names for the way to the Ideal 
(lokuttara-niaggo), each throwing a 8[)ecial aspeet of 
it into greater relief than the other two, while yet no 
advance can be made without all three concepts. The 
advent of the Path as a conscious ideal is esix?eially char- 
acterized by insi«5ht into tlie fact tliat the sanskaras are 
' "/'/ of a permanent soul, and of all that conduces to happi- 
ness. The virtue or (juality of the Path, again, is wholly 
* injittf of lust, hate and dulness. So also is its object, 
namely. Nirvana. But the chief import of 'empty* is said 
to rtlate lo the fact fir>t named — the nonentity of any 
substratuiii or soul in anything. The 'aimless' applies 
chierty to the insight into dukkliani, or the nature of pain 
or ill. All aspiration or liankeriiij^ after sanskaras withers 
up under the penetration of such insight. By it, too, the 
path of tlie Ideal becomes revealed. The third 'riddle,' 
the * signless' — /.«., the path conceived as free from the 
thiee siguM or false tenets of Permanence, Sorrow and Soul 
— conies up for meditation later (JS oOG, 511, etc.). 
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[(<) The Mcnles of Progress, with 'Emptiness* as the 
Basis (s u fi n a t a-m ii 1 a k a-p a t i p a d a).] 

[:V1G] Which are the states that are good? 

When he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal . . . 
and when, that ho may attain to the First Stage, he . • • 
enters into and abides in the First Jhana . - . progress 
thereto being difficult and intuition sluggish, the method 
hoing the concept of EMrriNEss — then the contact . . . 
the balance that arises — these . . . are states that are 
good. 

[817-319] Hrpcat the name Jormnla^ sHhatilHting in siU'- 
rtusinH thr thrct' vomaininn MoJrs of Progress (§§ 17G-179), 
with thr inhlition /// tarh rase of thr phrase * the method 
bein^ the concept of Emptiness/ 

[350] Pupvat thr sanir /nrumla, Hnhstitnting in succession 
thr rriiiainiiig Jhottas on thr Fourfohl Sifstem and those on 
thr Fivrjnhl Si/strm, and applying in carh case the Four 
Modrs of Progress, trith thr additional phrase on * Pllmpti- 
ness.* 

[(ii.) The Aimless (appaiiihitain). 

(a and t)]/ 

[351] Which are the states that are good? 

When he cultivates the .Ihana of the Higher Ideal . . . 
and when, that he may attain to the First Stage, he . . . 
inters into and abides in the First Jhana . . . which is 
born of solitude, is full of joy and ease, and which is 
AiMLKss — then the contact . . . the balance that arises — 
these . . . are states that are good. 

[352] Urprat thr saiitr jomnila, snhstititting the remaining 
fhn r, and thr firr J ho n as in sncrrssiitn, with thr addition in 
Kirh caar uf thr phroar * and which is Aimless.' 

* As in the fore^'oiiig, tlie Cy. (ihid,) co-ordinates this, 
and tlie following section, with the two on 'emptiness,' 
calling (a and //) suddliika-appanihita, and the next 
group appanihita-patipada. 
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[(r) The Modes of Progress, with Aimlessness as the 
Basis (a p p a n i h i t a-m u 1 a k a-p a t i p a d a).] 

[353] ^Mien he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal 
. . . and when, that he may attain to the First Stage of 
it, he . . . enters into and abides in the First Jhuna . • . 
progress whereto is difficult and intuition sluggish, the 
method being the concept of Aimlessness — then the contact 
. . . the balance that arises — these . . . are states that 
are good. 

[3r>4-3r>6] UejH'at the same formula^ stthHiitnthuf in sue- 
trttsion the three remaiinnij Minfes of Vrnffrestt^ with the 
athlitiou in each ease of the phrase * the method being the 
concept of Aimlessness.' 

[357] lU'jpeat the same formula^ snhHtitatiwj in sueeession 
the remahmuj three^ ami the jirr Jhilnas^ and apphjinfi in 
each case the Fonr Mmlrs of Prtniress. with the additional 
phrase on * Aimlessness.* 

[2-20. The Eemaining Nineteen Great Methods.] 

[358] Which are the states that are good? 

Here j'oUow nineteen voneeptSy each of which can he snh' 
stittitidjor * the Jhana of the Higher Ideal* in the preeedintj 
Ml answrrs [^^ 277-357], as a rrhicle in traininff the mind 
fur Arahatship, Thty are an fidlows : 

2. The Path of the Hij^her Ideal. 

3. The Advance in Mindfulness^ toward the Higher 

Ideal. 
1. Tlie System of iJight EfTorts- toward the Higher 

Ideal. 
5. The Series of Mystic Potencies^ a[)[)lied to the Higher 

Ideal. 
Ti. The Kacultv relatin^:: to the Hij:'her Ideal. 
7. The Power relating to the Higlier Ideal. 

* Satipat thana. M. i. 5f>. 

- Sjiininapnadhana. See below, § 13G7. 

^ Iddhipada. See above, § 273 et seq. 
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8. The Great Awakening to the Higher Ideal. 

9. The Truth of the Higher Ideal. 

10. The Teace^ of the Higher Ideal. 

11. The Doctrine of the Higher Ideal. 

12. The Skandha related to the Higlier Ideal. 
1 '.), The Sphere of the Higher Ideal. 

14. The Element of the Higher Ideal. 

1.*). The Nutriment of the Higher Ideal. 

IG. Contact with the Higher Ideal. 

17. Feeling relating to the Higher Ideal. 

18. Perception relating to the Higher Ideal. 

19. Thinking relating to the Higher Ideiil. 

20. Thought relating to the Higher Ideal. 

[The Dominant Influences in the Modes of Progress 
(adhipati).] 

[:ir)9] Which are the states that are good ? 

When he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal 
. . . and when, that he may attain to the First Stage, 
he . . . enters into and abides in the First Jliana . • • 
progiess whereto is painful and intuition sluggish, and the 
dominant inlluence in which is desire, energy, a thought, 
or investi^'ation, then the contact . . . the balance that 
arises — tlu >e are states that are good. 

[800] lU'pcat tliis formula hi the rase of the remaininfi 
thne and Jive J h an as. 

[301] Ucpiat the jorcfjoUifi [S!i 359, 3()0] in the case of 

rath of the Hiurteen remaining * Great Methods.* 

• •' 

[Here ends] the First Path. 

II. The Second Path. 

[:MV2] Which are the states that are good? 

When he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onw^ard, 
making for the undoing; of rebirth — and when, that he may 

^ Samatho. See above, § 54. 
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attain to the Second Stage, he has diminished the strength 
of sensual passions and of malice,^ and so, aloof from 
sensuous appetites, aloof from evil ideas, enters into and 
abides in the First Jhfma . • . progress whereto is difficult 
and intuition sluggish — then the contact . . . the faculty 
of knowledge made perfect^ . . . the balance that arises — 
these . . . are states that are good. 

* * * * * * 

[Here ends] the Second Path. 

III. The Thikd Path. 

|3<»d] Which are tlie states that are good? 

^\1len he cultivates the JhAna of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for tlie undoing of rebirth — and when, that he 
may attain to the Tuinn Stage, he has put away the 
entire residuum of sensual passions and of malice,^ and so. 



» Cf. D. i. 15r» and M. P. S. K;, 17. It is striking that 
here and in the following answer no diminution of moho 
(dulness) is included. ("/., however, below, JJ 1184. Ignor- 
ance ( = dulness) is only really conquered in the Fourth Path. 
The diminution is described (Asl. 238) as coming to pass 
in two ways : vicious dispositions arise occasionally and no 
lon«^er liiibit u:\lly, and when they do arise it is with an 
attenuated intensity. Tliey are like the sparse blades of 
;:niss in a newly -mown field, and like a tlimsy membrane 
or a tly*8 wing. 

- Cf. ^ 2! Ml. The faith and lioj^e of the Sotapatti, or 
student of tlie First Path, while struggling with the limita- 
tions of his stage of kno\vle<lge (fiatamariyaidain, the 
Cy. calls them, p. 2:\U), are now rewarded by his attain- 
ment, as a Siikadagfimi, of that deejHjnin*; philosophic 
insight into the full implication of the 'Four Truths' 
termed anna, or knowledge par #.n»7/» j/n-, and applied, 
in huddhist writings, only to evolving or evolved Arahat- 
ship, (y, below, ^ 555. 

' These, whieli tln^ Cy., in connexion with the Second 
Path, termed eollectively kilesa, are now referred to as 
^annojanani. See li 122i> </ srq, and § 1113 ct scq. 
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siloof from sensuous api)etite8, aloof from evil ideas, enters 
into and abides in the First Jhrma . . . progress whereto 
is difficult and intuition sluggish — then the contact • . • 
the facultj' of knowledge made perfect . . . the balance 
that arises — these . . . states that are good. 

[Here ends] the TniiiD Path. 

IV. TiiK Fourth Path. 

[:)()1] Which iire the states that are good? 

When he cultivates the Jlifma of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a gohig forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain the Foiuxu SxAiiK, he has put away absolutely and 
entirely all passion for Form, all passion for the Formless, 
all conceit, excitement and ignorance, and so, aloof from 
sensuous appetites, aloof from evil ideas, enters into and 
abides in the First Jhana . . . progress whereto is difficult 
and intuition sluggish — then the contact . . . the faculty of 
knowledge made perfect . . . the balance that arises — these 
. . . are states that are good. 

[;3(Wr/] What on that occasion is the faculty of knowledge 
made perfect (a n n i n d r i y a m) ? 

The wisdom that makes for the realization of those 
truths that have been realized, comprehended, attained 
to, discerned and known — the wisdom that is understand- 
in^', search, research, searching the Truth, etc. 

[Cnntinur an in § 292.] 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

These, or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion, these are states that are 
good. 

[Here ends] the Fourth Path. 
[Here ends] Thought engaged upon the Higher Ideal. 
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[paj:t il-had states of consciousness. 

Chapter VI. 

The Twelve Bad Thoughts (dvadasa ak usalac it- 
tan i).] 

I. 

[Hi\ry] Wlucli are the states that are bad?^ 
^\l)en a bad thought has arisen, which is accompanied 
by happiness, and associated witli views and opinions,- and 
has as its object a si^ht, a sound, a smell, a taste,' a touch, 
a [mental] state, or what not, then there is 

contact, 

feeling, 

ixjrception, 

thinking, 

thought, 

conception, 

discursive thought, 

joy. 

In tliis connexion those constitu(?nt8 of the twelve 
thoui^lits which in themselves jire elhically neutral are to 
Ik* understood as unchanged in the connotation assigned 
them in connexion witli j^'ood thoughts. There being for 
ha«l thou;;hts no otlier sphere of existence save the sensuous 
universe, this is to he understoo<l througliout (Asl. 217). 

- nittlugata-sunipayuttani. ([f. p. 83, n. 1, with 
;:;i :iHl, i003. 

^ Iiasfirammanain vfi is inadvertently omitted in the 
printed texi. 
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ease, 

self-collectedness ;^ 
the faculties of 

energy, 

concentration,* 

ideation, 

happiness, 

vitality ; 
wrong views, 
wrong intention, 
wrong endeavour, 
wron^ concentration ; 
the powers of 

energy, 

concentration, 

unconscientiousness, 

disregard of blame ; 
1 ust, covetousness, 

duhiess,' wrong views, 

unconscientiousness, 

disregard of blame, 



^ See following note. 

- Concentration of mind is essential to the higher life 
of Buddhism ; nevertheless, so far is it from constituting 
(•xcellence, that it is also an essential to effective evil-doing. 
If the mind be undistra(!ted, says Buddhaghosa, tho 
murderer's knife does not miss, the theft does not mis- 
carry, and by a mind of single intent (lit., of one taste) 
evil conduct is carried out (Asl. 2-18). C/l the Hebrew 
idiom rendered by * tho heart being set ' — to do good or 
(^vil (Kccles. viii. 11 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 8). 

^ Hate (do. so) and malice (vyapado) do not find a place 
among the factors of Bad Thoughts (corresponding to the 
place occupied by their opposites in the Good Thoughts, 
5 1) till we come to the last four types of bad thoughts. 
Whereas these arc accompanied bj' melancholy (doma- 
nassain), the subject of the first and the following three 
types of thought is a cheerful sinner. Joy, ease, happiness, 
were held to be incompatible with hate. 

7—2 
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• 

quiet, 

grasp,* 

balance. 

Now, these — or whatever other incorporeal, causally 
induced states that there are on that occasion — these are 
states that are bad.' 

[dOG-370] AVhat on tliat occasion is contact . . . feeling 
. . . perception • . . thinking . • . thought? 

AnHWcrn an in §§ 2-6 respectively. 

[:i71] What on that occasion is conception? 

s\iiswi'r an in § 7, suhstitntintj 'wrong intention* (mic- 
f h a'l s a n k a p p o) for ' right intention.* 

[:S72-374] What on that occasion is discursive thought 
. . . joy . . . ease? 

AnstrriH an in §$ 8-10 rcBjifctirely. 

[375] What on tliat occasion is sclf-collectedness ? 

Answer as in ^ 11, suhntituting 'wrong concentration* Jor 

• riglit concentration.* 

[370) What on that occasion is the faculty of energy? 
Ansirrr as in § 13, snhstitHtintj 'wrong endeavour * /or 

• right endeavour.* 

[377] Whiit on tliat occasion is the faculty of concentra- 
tion ? 

Answer as in § 375. 

' Yipassana (insij:;ht) has been erroneously included 
in tlie text. Moral in>igbt was as incompatible with im- 
moral tli()ii«;lits to Ibt* Buddhist as it was to Socrates and 
riato. llcnce also 'wisdom* and * mindfulness' are ex- 
chided, as well as * faith.' The Cy. rules that the followers 
of heretical do;;mas and mere opinion can have but a 
spurious faith in tlicir teachers, can only l>e mindful of 
had thoiij^lits, and can only cultivate deceit and delusion. 
Nor can there ix)ssibly be that sixfold elticiency of sense 
and tbou^lit wliich is concomitant with •^ood thoughts (Jj§ 40- 
."il). Asl. 240. 

- Kusala in the text is, of course, a slip. There are 
in all these l^ad Thou^^hts ten * whatever-other ' states : 
desire, resolve, attention, conceit. cn\'y (issa, or read 
icchfi, b.n^^in;^), meanness, stolidity, torpor, excitement, 
worry (.\sl. 2r>0). See above, p. 5, n. I. 
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[:178-3S0] AVhat on that occasion is the faculty of idea- 
tion . . . happiness . . . vitality? 
Ausirers as in Si§ 17-19 respectively. 
[381] What on that occasion are wrong views (m i c c h a- 

(litthi)?^ 

Tlie views which on that occasion are a walking in 
opinion, tlio jungle of opinion,- the wilderness of opinion,* 
tlie puppet-show of opinion,* tlie scuflling of opinion,* the 
Fetter of opinion,^^ the grip^ and tenacity^ of it, the inclina- 
tion towards it,-' tlie being infected by it, a by-jiath, a wrong 
road, wrongness, the 'fording place,* ^^ shiftiness of grasp 
— these are the wrong views that there then are. 



^ Micchaditthi is defined in the Cy. (p. 248) as aya- 
thavadassanain, seeing things as they are not. (On 
din hi, see S ICKK^ n.) Sixty-two kinds of this perverted 
vision, or ill-grounded speculation are distinguished in the 
Bralnnajala Sutta (1). i.), all of them beuig theories of 
existence, and are alluded to by the commentator (p. 252). 
f '/. IHiys Davids, * American Lectures,' p. 27 et seq. 

- Because of the dilliculty of getting out of it, as out of 
a grass, forest, or mountain jungle (Ash, ifciV/.). 

•* Because of the danger and fearsomeness of indulging 
in such opinions, as of a desert beset with robbers and 
snakes, barren of water or food {ihi(L). 

* Buddha^hosa does not derive this term from visukain, 
liut from visu-kayika 111 = antithetically constituted — i.e., 
to sammaditthi. 

•* The disorder and struggle through some being Annihila- 
tionists, some Eternalists, etc. (As!. 258). 

•• See S 1113. 

" The ohsessi(»n by some object of thought, like the grip 
of a crocodile (Asl. 258). 

^ The text of the Cy. reads patitthaho for patiggaho. 
K., however, reads patiggaho. 

• /.r., towards the fallacious opinion of Permanence, etc. 
(Asl. 258). 

^" Titthayatanaiii. It is impossible to get an English 
ecjuivalent for this metaphor, which literally means only 
a standing-place, but which is usually, in its first intention, 
associated with a shallow river-strand or seashore, and, in 
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[382-384] What on that occasion is wrong intention . . 
wrong endeavour . . • wTong concentration ? 

An$ir€r$ an in §!$ 371, 376, 375 respectively. 

[385, 380] AMiat on that occasion is the power of energy 
. . . the power of concentration ? 

Anstrrrs a$ in §§ 383, 384 respectively. 

[387] ^Miat on that occasion is the power of uncon- 
scientiousness (ahirikabalaip)? 

The absence which there is on that occasion of any 
feeling of conscientious scruple when scruples ought to be 
felt, the absence of conscientious scruple at attaining to 
l)ad and eWl states — this is the iK)wer of unconscientious- 
ness that there then is. 

[388] What on that occasion is the power of disregard 
of blame (anottappabalain)? 

The absence which there is on that occasion of any sense 
of guilt where a sense of guilt ought to be felt, the absence^ 
of a sense of guilt at atUiining to bad and evil states — this 
is the power of disregard of blame tluit there then is. 

[389] AMiat on that occasion is lust ? 

The lust, lusting, lustfulncss which there is on that 
occasion, the infatuation, the feeling and being infatuated, 
the covctousness, the lust that is the root of badness — this 
is the lust that there then is. 

[3I>0] What on that occasion is dulness? 

The lack of knowledge, of vision, which there is on that 
occasion ; the lack of co-ordination, of judgment, of wake- 
fulness,- of penetration ; the inability to comprehend, to 
grasp thoroughly ; the inability to compare, to consider, 

its second, with sectarian speculative beliefs and the teach- 
ing of them. Buddliaghosa himself gives an alternative 
connotation: (</)* where the f(»oHsh, in the course of their 
g}rations (? /.#•., samsara) cross over'; (/>) the region or 
home of sectarians (titthiya). Cj\ the use of the term 
in M. i. IM3. 

* N a has here dropi>ed out of the printed text. 

- Sambodho. Cj. 5 285. 
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to demonstrate; the folly, the childishness, the lack of 
intelligence; the dulness that is vagueness, obfuscation. 
Ignorance, the Flood ^ of ignorance, the Bond of ignorance, 
the bias of ignorance, the obsession of ignorance, the 
harrier of ignorance ; the dulness that is the root of bad- 
ness — this the dulness that there then is. 

[31)1-31)7] What on that occasion is covetousness . . • 
are wrong views ... is unconscientiousness . . . dis- 
regard of blame . . . quiet . . . grasp . . . balance? 

Ansu'vrs as in ^^ 389, 381, 387, 388, 375, 370, and, atfahi, 
375 roijh'ctiiely. 

Or whatever other hicorporeal, causally induced states 
there are on that occasion — these are states that are bad. 

[Summary.] 

[31l7aj Now, on that occasion 

the skandhas are four, 
the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
the nutriments are three, 
the faculties are five, 
the Jhana is fivefold, 
the Path is fourfold, 
the powers are four, 
the causes are two,* 
contact, ) are each single [factors]; 
etc. J etc. 

[Continue as in § 58.] 



^ On ignorance as a Flood and as a Bond, see below, 
SS 1151, 1151a. 

Whereas the mark (lakkhanani) of lust is the seizing 
on an object in idea, it is the essence (raso) of dulness to 
cover up the real nature of that object, with the result that 
the attention devoted to it is of a sui)erficial nature (aj'O- 
niso). Asl. 249. 

- Namely, * lust * and * dulness.* 
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[398] WTiat on that occasion is the skandha of sjti- 

theses? 

Contact, 
tliinking, 
conception, 
discursive thought, 

joy, 

self-collectcdness ; 
the faculties of 
energy, 
concentration, 
vitality ; 
wrong views, 
wrong intention, 
wrong endeavour, 
wrong concentration ; 
the powers of 
energy, 
concentration, 
unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame ; 
lust, covetousness, 

dulness ; wrong views ; 

unconscientiousness, 
disrcgiird of blame ; 
quiet, 
grasp, 
balance. 
These, or whatever otlier incorporeal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion, exchisive of the skandhas 
of feeling, perception and intellect — these are the skandha 

of syntheses. 

[('t'Htiitin- tut ill § 5m.] 

11. 

[31>9J Wliich are the states that are bad? 

When a bad thought lias arisen which is accompanied 
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by pleasure, associated with views and opinions, and 
prompted by a conscious motive/ and which has as its 
object a sight ... or what not, then there is contact • • • 
balance . . . 

[CnntinHC as in the First Thought^ § 365.] 

III. 

[lOOJ Which are the states that are bad? 

AVhen a bad thought has arisen which is accompanied 
by happiness and disconnected with views and opinions, 
and which has as its object a sight, a sound, a smell, a 
taste, a touch, or wliat not, then there is contact, etc. 

[Continue as in the fin^t Bwl Thought^ hut omitting the 
fdniiky tniee ennnirratcd item * wrong views.*]* 

[Summai*y.] 

[ 100(/1 Now, at that time 

the skandhas are four, 
the spheres are two, 

^ The C}\ instances the case of a j'oung man who, being 
refused the hand of the daughter of some false doctrinaire 
on the ground of his being of a dillerent communion, is 
prompted by his alTections to frequent the church of the 
girl's people and to adopt their views, thus gaming his 
reward (Asl. 255). 

- Somanassindriyain, bracketed in the text, must, 
of course, be included. The Cy. instances the frame of 
mind of those who are indulging in * worldly pleasures,' 
such as public sports and dances, and at village festivals 
(natasamajjadini). Cj. * Dialogues of the Buddha,* 
I., p. 7, n. 1. 

It is dilhcult to interpret the concisely and obscurely 
worded double illustration given in the Cy. (p. 257) of this 
type of thought. The same circumstances are supposed 
as in the Third Thought, with the added low-class delights 
of horse-play and vulgar curiosity. 
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the elements are two, 
the nutriments are three, 
the faculties are five, 
the Jhana is fivefold, 
the Path is threefold, 
etc., etc. 

[Cofftinne as hi § •^•1 



•* 



[401] \Miat on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses? 

Ansfnr nn in § :^98, oinittlnff * >vrong views.* 

IV. 

[102] Wliich are the states that are bad ? 

^^^len a bad thought has arisen j;\'hich is accompanied 
by pleasure, disconnected with views and opinions, and 
prompted by a conscious motive, and which has as its 
object a sight ... or what not, then there is contact • • . 
balance • • . 

[Continue an in the Third Thnwjht, § 400.] 

V. 

[IO;l] Wliich are the states that are bad? 
\Mien a l»ad tlioui;lit lias arisen which is accompanied 
by (lisinteresteihiess, and associated with views and opinions, 
and has as its object a siglit, a sound, a smell, a taste, a 
touch, a [mental] state, or what not, tlien there is 
contact, thought, 

feeling, conception, 

IKTception. discursive thought, 

thinking, disinterestedness, 

self-collectedness ; 
the faculties of 
energy, 
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concentration, 
ideation ; 
disinterestedness, 
vitality ; 
wrong views, 
wrong intention, 
wrong endeavour, 
wrong concentration ; 
the powers of 
energy, 
concentration, 
unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame ; 
1 ust, covetousness, 

dulness ; wrong views ; 

unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame, 
composure, 
grasp, 
balance. 
These, or whatever other incori>oreal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
bad. 

[104-107] Qurstiona and austnrs on 'contact,' 'feeling,* 
'disinterestedness,' and 'the faculty of disinterestedness* 
idrnfical with thtsr in §§ 151-154. 



[Summary.] 

[407^0 Now, at that time 

the skandhas are four, 

etc., 
the faculties are five, 
the Jhana is fourfold,* 



» r/*. § i54rt. 
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the Path is fourfold, 
etc. 

[Continue as hi § 58.] 

V- •■• <• "^ is 

[10^i] \Miat on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses? 

Contact, 
tliinking, 
conception, 
discursive thouglit, 
sel f -collectedness, 
etc. 

[Continue an in S 1M>8, * joy ' having been omitted as 
inrtnnjKitifflf iritli ' disinterestedness.'] 



V 



VI. 

[ liyj\ \Miicli are the states that are bad? 

\Mien 21 had thouglit has arisen wliich is accompanied 
hy disinterestedness, associated with views and opinions, 
jind prompted by a conscious motive, and which has as its 
nliject a si^^ht . . . or what not, then tliere is contact, etc. 

[(^nttimir (IS in Thi'iujht I .] 



VII. 

I no] Which are the htatcs that are bad? 

When a bad thought has arisen wliieh is accompaniecl 
bv di^interestuhiebs. and diseonnected with \aews and 
opinions, and wliiili has as its object a ^ight ... or wliat 
not, then there is cont4ict, etc. 

[i^nntiuui an in 'rh*»mjht I'., innittiu'j 'wrong views.'] 
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[Summary.] 

[410a] Now at that time 

the skandhas are four, 

etc., 
the faculties are iive, 
the Jhuna is fourfold, 
the Path is threefold, 

etc. 

[Continue an in § 897a.] 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

[411 j AVhat on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses ? 

Annnir uh in ^ 398, innitfunj both 'joy' and 'wrong 
views.' 

• •• m*. •'• ••■ •% •"• 

••• *• •»- ••• ••• V 

VIII. 

[412] Which are the states that are bad? 

Ansner as in Thought VI I. , with the Oihliiional Jaetoi\ 
inserted as in Thontjhts ILy /!"., T/., f)/* * prompteil by a 
conscious motive.'* 

IX. 

[113] Which are the states that are bad? 
Wlion a l)a(l thought has arisen which is accompanied 
by melancholy and associated with repugnance,- and which 
has as its object a sight, a sound, a smell, a taste, a touch, 
a mental state, or what not, then there is 

contact, 
feeling, 
perception. 



^ The Cy. gives no illustrations of this or the three pre- 
ceding types of thought. 

- Patigho, used (§ 10(>0) to describe do so, and again 
(§ 597 et Si'q.) in connexion with sense-stimulation, as 
* reaction.' 
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thinking, 
thought, 
conception, 
discursive thought, 
distress, 

self-collectedness ; 
tlie faculties of 
energy, 
concentration, 
ideation, 
melancholy, 
vitality ; 
wrong intention, 
wrong endeavour, 
wrong concentration ; 
the powers of 
energy, 
concentration, 
unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame ; 
hate, 
dulness ; 
malice ; 

unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame, 
quiet, 
grasp, 
balance. 
These, or whatever otlior incorporeal, causally induced 
stales there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
had. 

[ 11 1] 77/r tjUi'atiim and a/i^/rt'r ou 'contact,' § 2. 
[ lir»| What on that occasion is feeling? 
The mental pain, the mental distress (dukkham), 
which, on that occasion, is horn of contact with the appro- 
priate element of representative intellection ; the painful, 
distressful sensation whicli is horn of contact with thought; 
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the painful, distressful feeling which is bom of contact iiith 
thought — this is the distress that there then is. 

[41C, 417] AMiat on that occasion is distress (d a k k h a ip) 
. . . the faculty of melancholy (domanassindriyain)? 

Aufurera as fitr 'feeling* in § 415, omitting 'with the 
appropriate element of representative intellection/ 

4: <: $ >C: « « 

[418] TMiat on that occasion is hate? 

The hate, hating, hatred which on that occasion is a 
disordered temper, the getting upset,^ opiK)sition, hostility, 
churlishness/- abruptness,"* disgust of heart — this is the 
hate that there then is. 

[410] What on that occasion is malice? 

Answer as for * hate.* 



<: « « :^ 



Or whatever other iiicorjioreal, causally induced states 
there are on that occasion — these are states that are bad. 



^ Vyfipatti, vyapajjana. Cf. § 10(50, n, 5. Here 
the comment is pakatibhava-vijahanatthena = throw- 
ing off a normal state (Asl. 258). 'Like gruel that has 
gone had' (Sum., 1. 211). 

- Cantjikkam. See J. P. T. S., 1891, p. 17 ; P. P. ii. 1 
( = ii. 11). Smp. 297. Morris thinks candittam is the 
right spelling. I incline to hold that the hxtio difficilior 
is more likely to be correct. The Cy. in four passages 
spells with kk. K., by an oversight, has candittain in 
the present passaj^e, but kk in SS5 10(50, 1314. 

' Asuropo. llefers, according to the Cy. (258), to the 
broken utterance of a man in a rage. 

It is not a little curious that such constituents as * self- 
collectedness,' * quiet * and * balance ' should not be found 
incompatible with hate as described above. 'Concentra- 
tion * is less incompatible, and it must be remembered that 
all three states are described in the same terms. Hence, 
if one stands, the others cannot fall. But see under 
Thoughts X. and XU. 
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[Sommary.] 

[419a] Now, on that occasion 

the skandhas are four, 

etc., 
the faculties are five, 
the Jliana is fourfold, 
the Path is threefold, 
the powers are four, 
the causes are tvo,^ 

etc* 

[Continue a$ in H 58*61.] 



[420] Wliat on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses? 

Contact, 

thinking, 

conception, 

discursive thought, 

self-coUectedness ; 
the faculties of 

energy, 

concentration, 

vitality ; 
wrong intention, 
wrong endeavour, 
wron;; concentration ; 
the powers of 

energy, 

concentration, 

unconscientiousness, 

disregard of blame ; 
hate, 
dulncss ; 



^ Namely, do so and moha 
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malice ; 

unconscientioasness, 

disregard of blame, 

qaiet, 

grasp, 

balance. 

These, or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion, exclusive of the skandhas 
of feeling, perception and intellect — these are the skandha 
of syntheses. 



X. 

I 121 1 Whicli are the states that are bad? 

AVhen a l)a(l thought has arisen which is accompinied 
hy melanclioly, associated with repugnance, and prompted 
by u conscious motive, and which has as its object a sight 
... or what not, then there is contact, etc. 

[Coittinne as in Thought /A'.] 



XL 

[422] AVhich are the states that are bad? 

AVhen a bad thought has arisen which is accompanied 
by disinterestedness and associated with jjerplexity, and 
whicli has as its object a siglit, a sound, a smell, a taste, 
a touch, a mental state, or what not, then there is 

contact, 

feeling, 

l>erception, 

thinking, 

thought, 

conception, 

8 
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discursive thought, 
disinterestedness, 
self-coIlectednesB ; 
the faculties of 

energy, disinterestedness, 

ideation, vitality ; 

wrong intention, 
wrong endeavour ; 
the powers of 
energy, 

unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame ; 
l)erplexity ; 
duhiess ; 

unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame, 
grasp. 
Tliese, or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 

a. 

£423] AMiat on that occasion is contact? 
^r'he ft suat formula. 



\^4^ I] AVliat on that occasion is self-collectedness? 
Tlie sustaining; of tlioiight which tliere is on that occa- 
liion^ — tliis is the self-collectedness that there then is. 



^ Buddhaghosa says on this passage (Asl 2r>l)): 'Inas- 
much as this Weak foiin of thought has only the capacity 
of keeping ^'oin;^'. or per>islin^ (pavatti t hit i matt a- 
kain*)» none of the other features of * self-collectedness ' 
are here applied to it. It is clear, therefore, that the 

• . . . pe . . .' after thiti in the text is a mistake. 

And rj\ A. 'Concentration,' it will he noticed, as well as 

« quiet' and * balance,' are entirely omitted. 
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[425 J What on that occasion i% perplexity (viei* 
kiccha)?* 
The doubt, the hesitating, the dubiety, which on that 



^ It is tempting to render vicikicchfi by 'doubt/ It 
would not be incorrect to do so. The dual state of mind 
which is the etymoIo<];ical basis of dou-bt is shown in two 
of the terms selected to describe the word. Again, the 
objects of vicikicchfi, as given in § 1004, are those to 
which the term ' doubt/ in its othico-religious sense, might 
well l>e applied. But there are features in which the 
Buddhist attitude of vicikicchfi does not coincide with 
doubt as usually understood in the West. Doubt is 
the contrary of belief, confidence, or faith. Now, the 
approximate equivalents of the latter — saddha and 
pasfido — are not alluded to in the answer, as they might 
l>e, for the purpose of contrast. Again, though this by 
itself is also no adeipiate ground for not matching the 
two terms in question, the etNuiology of the words is very 
different. There is notliing of the dual, divided state of 
mind in the structure of vicikiccha as there is in that 
of 'doubt.' Cikit is the desidcrative or frequentative of 
cit, to think; vi, the prefix, indicating either intensive or 
distracted thinkhig. Thus, the etymology of tlie Indian 
word lays stress on tlio dynamic rather than the static, 
on the stress of intellection rather than the suspense of 
inconclusiveness. When the term recurs (§ 1004), I^uddha- 
ghosa refers it to kiccho — to * the fatigue incurred through 
inability to come to a decision ' — a position nearer, i)8ycho* 
logically, to * perplexity ' than to * doubt.' It is quite true 
that, on etymological ground, neither is kankhii a match 
for our term 'doubt.* Kanks is to desire. The word 
would seem to give the emotional and volitional comple- 
ment of the intellectual state implied in vicikiccha, the 
longing to eseai)e into certainty and decision attendant on 
the anxious thinking. Kankha, however, is not one of 
any important category of ethical terms, as is vicikicchii; 
besides, its secondary meaning — namely, of a matter nub 
jwlicc, or of tht state of mind connected therewith (see Jut- 
i. 165 ; M. i. 1J7) — seems to have sui>erseded tlie primary 
meaning, which is retained in akankhati (r/l Akan- 
klieyya Sutta, M. i. 3;J). Hence, it can be fairly well 
rendered by * doubt.' I do not, then, pretend that * jier- 

8—2 
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occasion is puzzlement,^ perplexity; distraction, standing 
Hi cross-roads;' collapse,' uncertainty of grasp; evasion, 
hesitation ;* incapacity of grasping thoroughly,* stiflhess 
of mind,* mental scarifying'^ — this is the perplexity that 
there then is. 



plexity* is etymologically the equivalent of vicikiccha, 
hut I use it (1) to guard against a too facile assimilation 
of the latter to the implications of ' doubt * as used by us, 
and (2) to throw emphasis on the * mortal coil * and tangle 
of thought in one who, on whatever grounds, is sceptically 
tlisposed. 

* Vimati, almost an exact parallel to vicikicchii, con- 
notinj^ as it does either intense or distraught mind-action. 

* Dvejhakain, dvedhapatho. Here we get to the 
etymological idea in our own 'doubt.' The Cy. has, for 
the one, * to be swayed or shaken to and fro ' ; for the 
other, ' as a path branching in two, this being an obstacle 
to attainment * (259). 

' Samsayo, the etymological equivalent of 'collapse.* 
To succumb to one's inability to be persistently carrying 
on such problems as. Is this permanent or impermanent? 
etc., says the Cy. (ihid,). 

* A sap pan a, pari sap pan a. According to the Cy., 
these mean, resiH?ctively, * to relin<iuish ' (or slip down 
from — osakkati; </. Trenckner's 'Miscellany/ p. 60) 

* an object of thoiij;ht throu^^'h inability to come to a 
decision,* and 'to slip' (or run — sappati [riih- sarp]) 

* al>out on all sides from inability to pliin;;e in.' Asl. 2()0. 

^ ApariyogTihaiia, employed to describe molio. See 

§ 3;k). 

^ I should not have liesitated to adopt, for tliambhi- 
t at tain, chani bh i tat tain (vacillation), the alternate 
reading; in iho Cy. (Asl. *2(iO), were it not that the latter 
paraphrases tlic term by savin*; Mho meaning is a con- 
ilition of denseness (or ri;;idity, thaddho). For when i>er- 
plexity arises, one niak* s one's mind stiff (>tubborn, dense, 
t had (lb a in).' K. also reads thanibh ita ttam. Both 
terms, however, though oj'posed in connotation, are derived 
from the root stambli, to prop; and l>oth are used to 



See note on p. 117. 
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[Summary.] 

[ l*2r>aj Now, at that time 

tliG skandhas are four, 

etc., 
the faculties are four, 
the Jhana is fourfold, 
tlic Path is twofold, 
the powers are three, 
the cause is one,^ 

etc. 

[Cttntinuc as in § 58.] 



[12Gj What on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses ? 

Contact, 
thinking, 
conception, 
discursive thought, 
self-coUectedness ; 
llie faculties of 
energy, 
vitality ; 

<l(*scribe the *:;ii>e()ns tknient, which, though it is vacil- 
lating, holds solids apart. See below, § 1H>5. There is the 
further connnent (Asl., Hid,) that, * in resiKJct of certainty, 
inabilitv to canu mi the idea in the mind is meant.' Vici- 
kicchfi, then, though it implies active racking of the 
brain, inii)edes progress in effective thinking, and results 
in a mental condition akin to the denseness and apariyo- 
gahana of moho. 

" Manovilekho. * When perplexity arises, seizing the 
object of thought, it scratches the mind, as it were' {ibid.). 
When the term is used to describe kukkuccam, or worry 
i^ IIGO), it is illustrated in the Cy. by the scaling of a 
copper pot with an awl (araggain). Asl. 384. 

* Namely, moho. 
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wrong intention, 

wrong endeavour ; 
the powers of 
energy, 

unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame ; 

l^erplexity, 

dulness ; 

unconscientiousnesSp 
disregard of blame, 
grasp.^ 
Or whatever other, etc- 

[Cout'nme as hi § 420.] 



XII. 

[ 1*27] AVhioli arc the states that are bad? 
When a bad thought has arisen which is accompanied 
liv disinterestedness and associated with excitement, and 
whicli has as its object a sight, a sound, a smell, a taste, 
li toucl), a mental state, or what not, then there is 

contact, 

feeling, 

perception, 

thinking, 

thought, 

conception, 

discursive thought, 

disinterestedness, 

self-collectedness, 
the faculties of 

energy, 

concentration, 

ideation. 



* On I lie omission of * balance,* r/, below, § 429, n. 
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disintereBtedness, 
vitality ; 
>vrong intention, 
>vrong ondeavoar, 
wrong concentration ; 
the powers of 
energy, 
concentration, 
unconscicntiousnesB, 
disregard of blame ; 
excitement ; 
dulness ; 
unconscientiousness, 
disregard of blame, 
quiet, 
grasp, 
balance. 
These, or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
had. 

[J28] Usual qtittttioH and anfticer on * contact.' 

[42i)] AVhat on that occasion is excitement (uddhac- 
cam)? 

The excitement of mind which on that occasion is dis- 
quietude, agitation of lieart, turmoil of mind — this is the 
excitement that there then is.* 



^ Yani cittassa uddhaccain aviipasamo, cetaso 
vikkhepo, bliantattan.i cittassa — idam vuceati 
uddhaccani. It seems clear that, whether or no ud- 
(Hi ace a 111 can elsewliiTC be rendered by terms indicative 
of a ]niiT4'(l-up state of mind (see Rhys Davids, 'Buddhism,* 
p. 101); Warren, * lUiddhism in Translations,' p. 365 ; Neu- 
mann, ' Die Iicden,' etc., l„ passim), the specific meaning in 
this connexion (Tattha katamam uddhaccaip) is the 
antitliesisof vupasamo, and the equivalent of vikkhepo. 
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[429a] Now, at that time 

the skandhas are four, 

ete., 
the faculties are five. 



lK>th of which are expressions about the meaning of which 
there is little or no uncertainty. In Sanskrit anddhat^a 
is only found twice in later works, one of iliem Buddhist 
(r. Bothl. and Both., x.r.), and there means wrestling, 
a word used by ourselves for certain agitated, perfervid 
mental states. Tliat the term should be yoked with kuk- 
kuccaip ^worry) in the Nivarauas (see §§ 1158-1160; and 
rj\ the cognate meaning in another allied pair, thlna- 
middhain, |$ 1155-1157) goes far to. rob it of implica* 
tions of vanity or self-righteousness. (In 'Dialogues of 
the Buddha,* i. 82, tlie former pair are rendered 'flurry 
and worry.') Buddlmghosa gives little help; but he dis« 
tinguishcs uddhaccaip, as a struggling over om* object of 
thought (eki'irammane vipphandati), from perplexity 
as a struggling over dircr$ objects of thought. The Bud- 
<Ihists were apinirently seeking for terms to describe a state 
of mind antithetical to that conveyed by the designation 
t h I n a m i d d h a i]i — stol idity and torix>r. In the latter 
there is excessive stability — the immobility not of a finely- 
adjusted balance of faculties and values, but of an inert 
mass. In the former (uddhacca-kukkuccaip) there b 
a waint of C(|uilibrium and adjustment. From some cause 
or another the iiulividual is stirred up, agitated, fussed; 
in American idiom, " rattled.* 

What I have rendered 'turmoir (bhantattani ; more 
literally, wavering, rolling, stag;;tring) Buddlmghosa calls 
vibhanti-bhavo («iV l*yr)^ bhantaya'ina-bhantagon- 
adinani viya (Asl. 2r)0). 

\Miatevt'r the exact meaning of uddhaccaip may be, 
there is enough to ^how that it is in great part antithetical 
to some of the other constituents enumerated under the 
l>ad Thought in question — at least, when these are taken 
in their full intention. I refer to the approximately 
synonymous group : * self-collectedness,* * concentration,* 
'«|uiet* and 'balance.' The last, indeed (avikkhepo), 
is a contradiction in terms to the phrase which describes 
uddhaccaip as cetaso vikkhepo! The text actually 
omits it, but this is through mere madvertence (</. § 430). 
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the Jhrina is fourfold, 
the Path is threefold, 
the i)0wer8 are four, 
the cause is one, 
etc. 

[Continue an in ^ 58.] 



It is given in K., and the Cy. explicitly states (p. 2r>0) that 
tliere are tutntif-rif/lit constituents enumerated, fourteen 
of thcni being described in terms of one or other of the 
other fourteen. {U the reader will compare § 127 with 
the corresponding descriptions given in §S 2-57, he will 
prove this to be correct.) Nor is there a word to comment 
on, or explain away any apparent incongruity in the ui- 
clusion. There is only a short discussion, alluded to 
already, on the relation of uddhaccan.i and vicikiccha. 
Thoughts \I. and XII., as departing from the symmetrical 
procedure of I. to IX., are said to be miscellaneous items, 
and to be concerned with persistent attending to the idea 
(riraniniaiie pavattanaka-citta'ini). And just as, if a 
round gem and a tetragonal gem be sent rolling down an 
inclined plane, the former's motion is unifonn, while that 
of the latter is from one position of rest to another, so 
vicikicchfi connotes a continual working of thought, 
while uddhaccain works on one given basis at a time. 

There being, then, as it would appear, this fairly close 
analogy between * perplexity ' and * excitement,' it is fair 
to assume that * self-collectedness ' and its synonyms are 
to be understood in Thought XII., as present in the feeble 
degree to which they, or at least the iirst of them, is 
present in Thought XI. isee S 124, n.). The compilers 
were thus between two Ihes as to their logic. Either 
avikkhepo nuist go to admit of the use of vikkhepo — 
in which case the synonyms of avikkhepo (samadhi, 
etc.) nnist go too — or it and its synonyms must be re- 
tained with a highly atteniuited import. Possibly the 
subject was conceived as agitated on some one i)oint only, 
but calm as to things in general. 
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[430] Wliat on that occasion is the skandha of Byn< 
theses? 

Contact, 

thinking, 

conception, 

discursive thought, 

sclf-collectedness ; 
the faculties of 

energy, 

concentration, 

vitality ; 
vi'ronfi intention, 
wrong endeavour, 
wrong concentration ; 
the powers of 

energy, 

concentration, 

unconscientiousness, 

disregard of blame ; 
excitement ; 
dulness ; 

unconscientiousness, 

disregard of blame, 

quiet, 

grasp, 

balance. 
Or whatever other, etc. 

[(\mtimic as in § iVl,] 



[Here end I the Twelve Bad Thoughts. 
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[PABT IIL—iyDETEUMIXATE STATES OF COXSCIOUS- 

NESS.^ 



Chapter I. 

On Effect, or Result (vipfiko). 

A. Good Karma. 

1. In the sensuous universe. 

{a) Tlio Five Modes of Co«;nition considered as effects of 
^ood (kusala vipfikuni panca-vinilanani).] 

(i.) [l.'Jl] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 
When, as the result of good karma- having been wrought, 
havin;^ been stored up in coiniexion with the sensuous 
universe, visual cognition has arisen, accompanied by dis- 
interestedness,'* and having as its object something seen, 
then there is 

contact, thinking, 

feeling, thought, 

perception, disinterestedness, 

self-collectedness ; 



* Dhamraa avyakata. The term and its treatment 
are discussed in my Introduction. (\t\ Vis. Magga, ch. xiv. 

- Kammain; literally, action, work, deed. 

^ In this and the two following sections (2 and 8) 
upekkha is ai)parently used as a psychological term only, 
without ethical implication, and signifies simply neutral 
feeling. 
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the bealties of 

ideatimi, 

disinterestedness, 

vitality. 

These, or whatever other ^ incorporeal, causally indaced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
indeterminate. 

[432] Quc$tion and ansner on * contact * as abort', poMiim* 

[433] AMiat on that occasion is feeling ? 

Tlie mental [condition], neither pleasant nor unpleasant, 
which on that occasion is bom of contact with the appro- 
lunate element of visual cognition ; the sensation, bom of 
contact with thought, which is neither easeful nor painful ; 
the feeling, bom of contact with thought, which is neither 
easeful nor jiainful — this is the feeling that there then is. 

[43 1] AVhat on that occasion is perception ? 

The perception, the perceiving, the state of having per- 
ceived, which on that occasion is born of contact with the 
appropriate element of visual cognition — this is the per- 
ceittion that there then is. 

[135] AVhat on that occasion is thinking? 

The thinking, the cogitating, the reflection which on 
that occasion is bom of contact with the appropriate 
element of visual cognition — this is the thinking that there 
then is. 

[VM\] Wliat on that oc-casion is thought? 

The thou;{ht which on that occasion is ideation, mind, 
heairt, that wliich is clear, ideation as the sphere of mind, 
the faculty of ideation, intellect, the skandha of intellect, 
the appropriate element of visual cognition — this is the 
thought that there then is. 

[137] What on that occasion is disinterestedness? 

Amtntr att Jnr * feeling,' § I3ri, nmittiiifj ihf phrase * wliich 
is born of contact with the ap})ropriate element of visual 
cognition.' 

* There will be but one of these, viz., attention (Asl. 2(i2), 
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[188] Wliat on that occasion is self-coUectedness? 

The persistence of thought^ which there is on that 
occasion — this is the sclf-collectcdness that there then is. 

[4;)!)] What on that occasion is the faculty of ideation ? 

AiiHircr an/or 'thought/ § 486. 

[440] What on tliat occasion is the faculty of dis* 
intcrestedness? 

- 1 iiHH'cr an in § 487- 

[411] What on that occasion is the faculty of vitality? 

Answer as in § 19. 

Or whatever other incorix)real, causally induced states 
there are on that occasion — these are the states that are 
indeterminate. 

[Summary.] 

[141a] Now, on that occasion 

the skandhas are four, 
the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
tlie nutriments are three, 
tlie faculties are three,' 
contact counts as a single factor, 
etc. 
[Conthnie as in § 58], 

^ In the text omit . . . pe . . . after thiti, as in § 424, 
and for tlie same reason (Asl. 2G2). 

- Jhana and the Path, says the Cy. (2G2), are not in- 
cluded in the summary ; and why? Jhslna at its extremity 
has conception (vitakko), and the Path at its extremity 
has cause (hctu). Ilonce, it is not consistent to include 
Jhrtna in a thought that has no conceptual activity, or the 
Path, when the thought is not causally effective. 

This remark throws a little light on to the problem of 
indeterminate states. In vitakko the mind is working 
towards an end good or bad ; in the Path the first factor 
(right views) is synonymous with 'absence of dulness/ 
which is the cause or root of good (§ 1054). Neither 
vitakko nor am oho is, therefore, a possible constituent 
in a cognition which is ineilicacious to produce good or bad 
karma. 
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the bealty of ideation counts as a single faetor, 
the element of visual cognition counts as a single factor, 
the sphere of [mental] states counts as a single factor, 
etc. 

[Continut a$ in { 58.] 



[442] What on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses? 

Contact, 

thinking, 

self-collectedness, 

the faculty of vitality, 
or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced states there 
are on that occasion, exclusive of the skandhas of feeling, 
|)erception and intellect — these are the skandha of syn- 
theses. 



(ii.-v.) [443] Which are the states that are indeter- 
minate? 

Whcn» as the result of good karma having been wrought, 
having l>cen stored up in connexion with the sensuous 
universe, 

auditory cognition, 

olfactory cognition, or 

gustatory cognition 
has arisen, accompanied by disinterestedness, and having 
as its object 

a sound, 

a smell, or 

a taste 
respectively ... or 

cognition of body 
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has arisen, accompanied by ease, and having as its object 

something tangible*^ 
then there is 

contact, thinking, 

feeling,* thought, 

{)orception, ease, 

self-coUeetedness ; 
the faculties of 

ideation, 
ease, 
vitality. 
Now, these, or whatever other incorporeal, causally 
induced states there are on that occasion — these are states 
that are indeterminate. 

[141] (Jucstiou and ansmr on * contact' as atH)re, j^^^^f^^* 
[415] AVhat on that occasion is Iceling? 
Tlie bodily pleasure, the bodily ease, which on that 
occasion is born of the appropriate element of the cog- 
nition of body; the pleasurable, easeful sensation which 



* Or * a touch ' (r. p. '2, n. 2). The view that the cogni- 
tion of something tangible has a positive hedonic concomit- 
ant — pleasant or, if the karma be bad (§ 55G), unpleasant — 
as compared with the neutral feeling attending other kinds 
of sense-cognition (under the given circumstances), is of 
psychological interest. And the comment it evokes is not 
less so. Touch, or l>ody-sensibility, is, the C}% explains 
(2G3), the one sense through which the four elements with- 
out and within the individual come into direct contact Other 
cognition is secondary, inasmuch as the other senses are 
drrired (up fid a). They are as balls of cotton-wool on four 
anvils, deadening the impact of the hammer. In touch the 
wool is beaten through, and the reaction is stronger, (yi 
this with the theory of sense below, SJi 59G-G82. Neverthe- 
less, the ease or the <Iistres3 is so faintly marked, that the 
(-o«;nition remains ' indeterminate.' 

The constituent states, contact, etc., refer only to the 
last-named species of cognition. In the case of the other 
four 'disinterestedness* would have to be substituted for 
• ease.' 

- Vedana has dropped out of the printed text. 
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18 born of contact with the body ; the pleaearable, easeful 
feeling which is 1)orn of contact with the body — ^this is the 
feeling that there then is. 

[•Hi\] AVliat on that occasion is perception? 

The perception, the perceiving, the state of having 
lierceived, which on that occasion is bom of contact with 
appropriate element of the cognition of body — this is the 
jierception that there then is. 

[ i 17] What on that occasion is thinking? 

The thinking, the cogitating, the reflection, which on that 
occasion is bom of contact with the appropriate element 
of the cognition of body — this is the thinking that there 
then is. 

[IIH] AVhat on that occasion is thought? 

The thought which on that occasion is ideation, mind, 
heart, that which is clear ; ideation as the sphere of mind, 
the faculty of ideation, intellect, the skandha of intellect, 
the appropriate element of the cognition of body — this is 
the thought that there then is. 

[ 14tl] AMiat on that occasion is ease? 

The bodily pleasure, the bodily ease which on that occa- 
sion is the pleasant, easeful sensation bom of contact with 
the body ; the pleasant, easeful feeling bom of contact with 
the l>od}' — this is the ease that there then is. 

[15()-ir>:)] AVliat on tliat occasion is self -collect cdness^ 
. . . the faculty of ideation- . . . of case . . . of vitality? 

AnHircrA an in ^^ i\]H^ I IS, 111) aiul 141 n'spectircly. 

Or whatever other incori)oreal, causall}* induced states 
there are on tliat occasion — these are states that are in- 
determinate. 



" In 5 li'O omit ... pe ... in the text after f hiti. 

- In !i I'll supply kaya- before vifinauiadhatu. The 
state nianindriyain is, it is true, one of representative 
cognition only, hut it is occupied, under the given circum- 
stances, -.vith a kriya-virifianain. The 'door of mano* 
has as its object any or all of the objects of the five senses. 
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[Summary.] 

[153a] Now, on that occasion 

the skandhas are four, 
etc. 

[Coiitinttr GH in § 411a, suhstitutinif 'the element of the 

lognition of body '/'*'' * ^'^^ element of visual cognition.'] 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

[151] AVhat on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses ? 

. 1 ifunrr as in § 442. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

f(//) (lood (karma) taking effect in ideation (kusalavi- 
p a k a m a n d li a t u).] 

[ ['>:>] AMiieh are the states that are hideterminate ? 
When, as the result of good karma havuig been wrought, 
liiiving been stored up in connexion with the sensuous 
universe, an clement of ideation* has ansen, accompanied 
by disinterestedness, and having as its object a sight, a 
sound, a smell, a taste, something tangible, or what not, 
then there is 

contact, thought, 

feeling, conception, 

* Once more the Cy. points out (2i)3) the significance 
of the affix -dhatu (element), as meaning the absence of 
entity (nissattii). tlie 'emptiness' or phenomenal char- 
acter of the ideational faculty. (7*. above, p. 83, n. The 
characteristics of mano are here set out. See Introduc- 
tion (Theory of Intellection). The theory of a acngtyrium 
nnnmunr hero alluded to is practically identical with that 
adopted by Aristotle in the * De Sensu.' 'The basis (or 
site, vatthu) of tliis kind of thought is a constant, namely, 
the heart; tlie objects of the ** doors" (or of the idea-door) 
are not constants. Whereas they come in one after 
another, this is the InrKs (thanain), which has the function 
of receiving them into unity' (ekasampaticchana- 
kiccain). 

The process of cognition is completed by manoviAfia- 
n a d h a t u (see below) . 

9 
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peroeption, discaniye thought, 

thinking, disintereetedness, 

self-coUectednesB ; 
the bealties of 
ideation, 

diflintereetedness, 
vitality. 
These, or whatever other ^ incorporeal, causally indaced 
states there are on that occasion — these are states that are 
indeterminate. 

[456] QneatioH and annwer on * contact * a$ abovf, pa$sim. 
[457] AMiat on that occasion is feeling? 
The mental [condition], neither pleasant nor unpleasant, 
which on that occasion is bom of contact with the appro- 
priate element of ideation; the sensation, bom of contact 
with thought, which is neither easeful nor painful; the 
feeling, bom of contact with thought, which b neither 
capful nor painful — this is the feeling that there then is. 

[4.78-460] What on that occasion is perception • • • 
thinking . . . thought? 

Answen a$ in §§ 446-448, suhntituting 'element of idea- 
tion ' for * element of the cognition of body.* 
[461] What on that occasion is conception? 
Tlie ratiocination, the conceiving which on that occasion 
is the disposition, the fixation, the focussing, the application 
of the mind^ — this is the conception thut there then is. 
[162] Wliat on that occasion is discursive thouglit? 
The process, the sustained procedure, the progress and 
access [of the mind] which on that occasion is the con- 
tinuous adjusting and directing of thought — this is the 
discursive thought that there then is. 

' Tliese (Asl. 261) include two others, resolve and atten- 
tion. (/. aI)ove, p. 5, n. 1. 

- Inasmuch, says the Cy. (264), as this thought is neither 
good nor bad (in its eiTect), intention {HankapjHt)^ either right 
or wron<;, is not inchuled in the connotation of its component 
vitakko. (/. §§ 7 and 371, also p. 125, n. 2. 
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[463-407] AVhat on that occasion is disinterestedness 
. . . self-eollectedness . • • the faculty of ideation • • • 
of disinterestedness . • • of vitality? 

Au steers as in U 437, 438, 460, 440,* 441 respecHveljf. 

[Summary.] 

[467a] Now, on that occasion 
the skandhas are four, 
the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
tlie nutriments are three, 
the faculties are three, 
contact counts as a single factor, 
etc. 

[Continue as in § 58.] 

tlie faculty of ideation counts as a single factor, 
the clement of ideation counts as a single factor, 
etc 

[468] What on that occasion is the skandha of syn- 
theses ? 

Contact, discursive thought, 

th inking, self-collectedness, 

conception, the faculty of vitality. 

Or whatever other incoi*poreal, causally induced states 
there arc on that occasion, exclusive of the skandhas of 
feclini;, perception and intellect — these are the skandha of 
syntheses. 



* The references given in the text will prove, on examina- 
tion, to he for the most part misleading. 
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(c) Good (karma) taking effect in representative intelleC' 
tion (kasala-vipakii manoviflilaiiadhata). 



(i.) IIVicM aecompanied by happinei$. 

[WJ] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 

AVhcn, as the result of good karma having been wrought, 
having been stored up in connexion with the sensaoas 
universe, an element of representative cognition^ has 
arisen, accompanied by happiness and having as its object 



' The function of the manoviilflaiiadhatu is dis- 
cussed in the Introduction (Theory of Intellection). As a 
resultant state, it is here said (Asl. 2C-1), when ^accom- 
jNinied by happiness/ to eventuate in two sets of circum- 
stances : ' Standing in the doors of the five senses, it 
accomplishes the ttisk (or function, kiccai|i) of deciding 
(}tantirana)asto that idea (or i)ercept) which the element 
of ideation, just expired, received on the expiry of that 
Kense-cognition whic*h constituted the result of good karma.* 
Again: 'Wlien the action of the six doors (senses and 
ideation) results in a more impressive idea, this becomes 
what is culled the idea* (tad-arammanai{i), i.e., Uhe 
object of the hnptihc* (j a van a in), and the element of 
representative coalition is drawn away to fix itself on that 
object. So a V(*ssel crossin«{ a strong current avails to 
turn the latter aside for a moment, though its natural 
course is a flowing downward. The normal flow of the 
intellect is, so to speak, down the stream of the indindual 
life (bhavangam ev' otarati). And it is this normal 
functioning of the intellect which alone is here taken into 
account. 

The further stage of copiition immediately preceding 
any outgoing or conative impulse such as seems to be 
meant by the word javanain {rf. Sum. 194; Abh. 8. 
iii. 3) — I allude to that of 'establishing' (or full assimila- 
tion, as we might say — votthappanain) — is not here 
explicitly mentioned. But it is probably implied in the 
phrase santiranadi, 'deciding and the rent,* And it 
fliscussed a few pages further on (Asl. 2C9, 272). 
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a sight, a sound, a smell, a taste, something tangible, the 
idea [of any of these], or what not, then there is 
contact, conception, 

feeling, discursive thought, 

perception, joy, 

thinking, case, 

thought, self-collectedness ; 

the faculties of 

ideation, 
happiness, 
vitality. 
These, or whatever other, etc. 

[Continue as in § 455.] 

[170-182] Tlii'sc thirteen eonstitucnt states are dcseribed 
as in SS 2-11 and 17-10, with the e.rce2)tion of 'conception' 
(vitakko) and ' self-collectcdness * (cittass* ekag- 
gat;l), nhieh are dese riled with the restricted connotatiofi 
nned in S§ 161, -164. 

[Summary.] 

[is2a] Identical with Jj UMa, hut 'the element of repre- 
sentative cognition' (mano vifiniiuadhritu) vnist be 
sidmtitntid fur * the element of ideation.'* 

[1815] "What on that occasion is tlie skandha of syn- 
tlieses? 

Contact, discursive thought, 

thinking, joy, 

conception, sclf-collectedness ; 

the faculty of vitality. 
Or whatever incorporeal, causally induced states there 
are on that occasion, exclusive of the skandhas of feeling. 



^ The reference to [58] in the text is again incorrect, for 
there is to l>e no rehearsal of either Jhana or Path. Cf. 
p. 125, n. 2, and Asl. 264. 
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perception and intellect — these are the skandha of syn- 
theses. 

(ii.) IITrfii dccoMjkpifetl bjf dUinUrtBtedneu. 

[484] Wliich are the states that are indeterminate ? 
When, as the result of good karma having been wrought, 
having been stored up in connexion with the sensuous 
universe, an element of representative cognition^ has 
arisen, accompanied by disinterestedness, and having as 
its object a sight, etc. {cf. above, § 469] . • . then there is 
contact, thought, 

feeling, conception, 

perception, discursive thought, 

thinking, disinterestedness, 

self-coUectedness ; 
the faculties of 

ideation, 

disinterestedness, 
vitality. 
These, or whatever other, etc 

[Continue om in § 469.] 

' This sort of resultant cognition is said to take effect 
or occur on live sorts of occasions: (i.) The conception 
4jf infirm oiTBprinf;, viz., blind, deaf, imbecile or insane, 
hermaphrodite or neuter; (ii.) during the span of one 
individual lifetime (bhavangain) ; (iii.) in the decision 
(santiranain) res}>ecting an idea where the object causes 
neither pleasure nor pain ; (iv.) when the ' tbat-object * 
(tadi'irammanain) of absorbing imprcssiveness arises 
(#/. § iiW), n.) ; (v.) when death ojKjns the way to renewed 
existence (cuti). It will be seen that these five correspond 
to the first, second, tenth, thirteenth and fourteenth occa- 
sion on which vifinanas occur, according to the Visuddhi 
Magga (chap. xiv. ; see AVarrcn's ' Table of Contents,* 
J. P. T. S., 1K1)1.!)3, p. 130). It 18 possible that the 
absence of explanatory matter in our Cy. is due to the 
existence of a full treatment by Buddhaghosa in the former 
(*arlier work. 
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[485-496] These thirteen states are described as in the 
fiyrvgoing section (i.)» except that the questions and anstcers 
on * feeling' and * disinterestedness/ as given in §§ 152-1549 
must he substituted for those on 'feeling/ *joy/ and the 
'faculty of happiness' given in §§ 471, 477, and 481. 
' Ease ' is omitted. 

[Summary.] 

[496a] Terms identical with those in § 482a. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

[497] The skaudha of syntheses is identical with the content 
stated in § 483, hut with the omission o/"* joy.' 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

[(^0 The Eight Main Types of Results (attha maha- 
V i p a k a).] 

[498] A\liich are the states that are indeterminate? 

AVhen, as the result of good karma having been wrought, 
having been stored up in connexion with the sensuous uni- 
verse, an element of representative cognition has arisen, 

(i.) accompanied by happiness and associated with know- 
ledge . . . 

(ii.) accompanied by happiness, associated with know- 
ledge, and prompted by a conscious motive . . . 

(iii.) accompanied by happiness and disconnected with 
knowledge . . . 

(iv.) accompanied by happiness, disconnected with know- 
ledge, and prompted by a conscious motive . . . 

(v.) accompanied by disinterestedness and associated 
with knowledge . . . 

(vi.) accompanied by disinterestedness, associated with 
knowledge, and prompted by a conscious motive . . . 

(vii.) accompanied by disinterestedness and disconnected 
with knowledge . . • 

(viii.) accompanied by disinterestedness, disconnected 
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witli kiiontodgo, and {trompted by a conscious motive, and 
having lui ila object a Kif;ht, a soand, n smell, a taste, 
tomvtbiitg tAii}{ible, or wbitt not, then there is contact' 
. . . Ixilance. 'Hiese, or ivhativer otber incorporeal, 
caiiiuiDy induced stat«a there arc on that occasion — these 
are fttates that are indcteruiinate. 

(4;tMaJ That absence of Inst which is the root of in- 
dfitcrminutenesa . . . that absence of hate which is the 
root of tndctenuinateness . . . that absence of dulni>sB 
wliieli in the root of indelemiinnteness . ■ . these are 
Htiites that are indctcrnitnate.- 



[2. In the universe of Form.) 

[109] Which are the stnt^-s that are indeterminate? 

^^'he^, that In: may attain to the heareiia of Form, 
he cultivate» the way thereto, and aloof from sensuous 
appetites, etc.,' enters into and abides in tho First Jliniu 
, , . titen there is contact, etc.' Now, those ... are 
states that are good. But when, as the result of jnst this 

■ It h diOicHlt in the present sta;;e of knowle<1ge resjtecl- 
iug the Buddhist (academic) theory of thu Indetcrmtnate 
and of Viimku to suwjly any safe reference for the elided 
states here suiii)Oscd to W rehearsed. The following section 
(see note) seems to indicate that at least three more states 
than those enumerated in the kinds of indetcrminates just 
discussed are to l>e included, namely, tho absence of Inst, 
of hate, and of dulness. But the Cy. is not at all lucid 
(pp. 20.'>, '2i>V>), and breaks away into a long rambling dis- 
cussion on casuistical views rcsitectinf; vipiiko. 

- This highly elliptical [inragraph, in which I hare 
supplied the third 'root,' inadvertently omitted in the test, 
but rec)uired by the contest iscc al>ove, •;!! S2<34; K., 
Asl, "ifi?, itiH), is presumably intended to show wherein 
the niddesti. or descriptive e\|K}sition of certain of the 
constituent states of each of the Eight Tyi)es of Besolt 
differ from those given in each of the corresponding Eight 
Tyi>es of Goo.1 Thoughts (SJ 1-159). 

* See S lUO. * Continue aa in S 160. 
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good karma having been wrought, having been stored up 
in connexion with the universe of Form, he, aloof from 
sensuous appetites, etc., enters into and abides in the First 
Jhfina . . . then tliere is contact, etc. And these • • • 
are states that are indeterminate. 

[500] Repeat^ siihntitu(inff the formuUe of the remainiuii 
Jhdnas on the Four/old Si/ntcm, and tf all the Jhditas on ike 
Flvvjold System* 



[3. In the universe of the Formless.] 

[501] AVhich are the states that are indeterminate? 

When, that he may attain to the heavens of the Form* 
less, ho cultivates the wa}* thereto, and so, by passing 
wholly beyond all consciousness of form, by the dying out 
of the consciousness of sensory reaction, by turning the 
attention from any consciousness of the manifold, he enters 
into and abides in that frame of mind which is accom- 
panied by the consciousness of a sphere of unbounded 
space — even the Fourth Jliana, to gain which all sense of 
ease must have l)een put awaj', etc, [nmtiuue as in § 265] — 
then the contact . . . the balance that arises, these . • • 
are states that are good.^ 

But when, as the result of just this good karma having 
been wrought, having been stored up in connexion with the 
universe of the Formless, he, bj' passing wholly beyond all 
consciousness of form, b}- the dying out of the conscious- 
ness of sensory reaction, by turning the attention from 
any consciousness of the manifold, enters mto and abides 
in that rapt meditation which is accompanied by the 
consciousness of a sphere of unbounded space — even the 
Fourth Jhana, to gain which all sense of ease must have 
been put away, etc. [nnitlmw an alnne] . . . then the 



^ In the printed text the . . . pe . . . here should be 
omitted, as is done in §$ 50:), 501. Omit likewise in § i>02. 
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eonUet^ ... the balance that arisesy these • • • are states 
that are indeterminate. 

[502-504] Here follow in nucce—ion the other three * Jhanas 
connected with Formless Existence* (§§ 266-268)» namdjf^ 
'the Sphere of Infinite Intellection/ Uhe Sphere of 
Nothingness/ and 'the Sphere where there is neither 
Perception nor Non-perception/ each hating the Fourth 
Jhdna as itn 'result,* as in the formula stated in § 501. 

[4. In the pursuit of the Higher Ideal (lokuttara- 
vipako). 

L Thb First Path. 
The Twenty Great Methods. 

1. Itapt Meditation. 
(i.) The Four Modes of Progress in Purification.] 

[505] AMiich are the states that are indeterminate ? 

When he cultivates the Jhuna of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby tliere is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, he enters into and abides in the First Jhana 
. . . [cnntimie as in $ 277] progress thereto being difficult 
and intuition sluggish -then there is contact . . • balance. 
Now these . . . are states that are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jhana having 
Ix'en wrought, having been cultivated^ in pursuit of the 



* On the difficulty of determining which constituent 
dhainiuas are to be here understood, see § 498, n. 

- The word 'karma' and its propriunif 'storing up" 
(unacitattain), are now superseded respectively by 
lokuttaram jiianam and cultivation or practice (bnavi- 
tat tain) (Asl. 2bD). 
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Higher Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
e\'il ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana . • • 
progress whereto is painful, intuition wherein is sluggish, 
and which is P]]^ipty — then there is contact • . . the faculty 
of knowledge made perfect ^ . • • balance. And these . • . 
are states that are indeterminate. 

[506] AMiich are the states that are indeterminate? 

AMien he cultivates the JhAna of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation) whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he 
may attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous ap^x^tites, aloof from 
e\dl ideas, ho enters into and abides in the First Jhana • • • 
[continite as in ^ 277] progress thereto being difficult and 
intuition sluggish — then there is contact • . . balance. 
Now these . . . are states that are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jhana having 
been wrought, having been cultivated in pursuit of the 
Higher Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana • . . 
progress whereto is painful, intuition wherein is sluggish, 
and which is Signless^ . . . 

[or] [507] {repeating all the fifrcfjointj) which is Ai3ILE88' 
— then there is contact . . . the faculty of knowledge 
made perfect . . . balance. And these . . . are states 
that are indeterminate. 

[508] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 



^ cy. above, § 302. No comment is given on the de- 
velopment of this faculty, in the case of indeterminate 
states, hrfoir the First Path is left behind. But the reason 
is presumably tlmt, in the quest of the Ideal, the rcBuU 
implies the attainment of a higher path, or at least of the 
' fruition * of the First Path. The faculty is not expresidy 
stated in the corresponding passages of }i§ 508, 509, either 
in the printed text or in K. ; but there can, by the context, 
be no doubt that it is to be taken as read. 

- See above, p. 91, n. 2. • Ibid. 
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When he cultivates the Jhuna of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, suppressing the working of conception 
and of thought discursive, enters into and abides in the 
Second Jhana • • • 

[or] ... in the Third Jhana . . • 

[or] ... in the Fourth Jhuna . • • 

[or] . . . [rontiniie in the $aine way for fivefiAd Jlulna] 
• . . progress whereto is painful and intuition sluggish, 
then this constitutes good (karma).^ 

But when, as the result [of tint or that Jhana the cor- 
rt'Hjknulhnj Jhana it attainrd] progress whereto is painful, 
intuition wherein is sluggish, 

and which is Empty, 

Signless, 
{or] Aimless, 
then the contact . . . the balance that arises — these • . • 
are states that arc indeterminate. 

[501>] lii'jteat the two forvgoinff ttctiont, gnlHtitiiting in 
order the three remainintj Minlet of Progretn: * progress 
whereto is painful, but intuition quick/ ' progress whereto 
is easy, but intuition shiggish/ and 'progress whereto is 
easy, iind intuition quick* (§5j 176-180). 

[(ii.) The Notion of Emptiness applied to Purification 
(s u d d h i k a-s u n A a t a m).] 

[rilO] \\1iicli arc the states that are indeterminate? 

Whvn hu cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
makin;^ for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 

' The coui])ilerB would a])pear, here and in certain 
Hubsequent answers, to have nmde an attempt at con- 
densation otherwise than by the usual . . . pe . . . This 
is, I Ixlieve, a very rare instance. 
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attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, he enters into and abides in the First Jhfma 
. . . which is E.Mirrv — then there is contact • • . balance. 
Now these . • . are states that are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jhana having 
been wrought, having been cultivated in pursuit of the 
Higher Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous api)etites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana . . . 
which is Empty . • . 

[or] [511] which is Signless . • . 

[or] [512] which is Aimless — then there is contact . . . 
balance. And these . . . are states that arc indeterminate. 

[513] llipi'iit in the rasr of each of the remaUumj JhdHas 
on the Fourfold Sifntnu^ and of all the Jhdnas on the Fire^ 
fold System. 

[(iii.) The Four ilodes of Progress tiiken in connexion 
w ith the Notion of Emptiness (s u n n a t a'-p a t i p a d a). 

The First Mode.] 

[511] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 

When he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward* 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has i)ut away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, he enters into and abides in the First Jhfma . . . 
progress whereto is painful and intuition sluggish, 

and which is Empty, 
then there is contact . . . balance. Now these . . . are 
states that are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jhana 
having been wrought, having been cultivated in pursuit 
of the Higher Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous appetites, 

' Sic leije. 
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aloof from evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First 
Jhana • • . 

progress thereto is painful and intuition sluggish, 

and which is Exptt • . . 

* • • [^'''1 [^^^] ^hich is SioNLBSS . • . 

• • • [or] [516] which is Aixlbss, 

then there is contact . . . balance. And these • • • are 
states that are indeterminate. 

[517] Itejffat in the case of each of the remaining Jhana$ 
on the Fourfold SifHtem^ and of all the Jhdnas on the Fire- 
fidd System. 

[The Second, Third and Fourth Modes.] 

[518] AVhich are the states that are indeterminate? 
Vkhen he cultivates the Jhnna of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt mediUition), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, he enters into and abides in the First Jhana • • . 
— progress whereto is painful, but intuition quick, 

and which is Exptt • • . 
— progress whereto is easy, but intuition sluggish, 

and which is Empty • • . 
— progress whereto is easy and intuition quick, 

and which is Empty • • • 
[Rrpiat, Hithstituthig each of the remaining Jhdnas in the 
rase (f each of the three Modes] . . . 
then those constitute good (karma). 

But when, as the result [of this or that Jhuna in any 
tlie three Modes], he enters into and abides in any of 
the Jhanus taken in order, which is in any of the three 
Modes, 

and which is Empty . . . 
. . . [or] which is Signless • . • 
. . . [or] wliich is Aimlbss, 
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then there is contact • • • balance. And these . . • are 
states that are indeterminate. 

[(iv.) The Notion of Aimlessness applied to Purification 
(suddhika-appanihita ip).] 

[519] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 

AMicn he cultivates the Jhfina of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, he enters into and abides in the First Jhana • . • 

which is Aimless, 
then there is contact . . . balance. Now these • . . are 
states that are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jbuna having 
been wrought, having been cultivated in pursuit of the 
Higher Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous api)etites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana • • • 

. . . which is Aimless . . . 
. . . [or] [520] which is Signless . . . 
. . . [or] [521] which is Empty, 
then there is contiict . . . balance. And these . . . are 
states that are indeterminate. 

[522] lirpeat hi the case of each oj the rvmaiiiiuff JhdnoM 
on thr Fourfold Sf/Htcni, and of all the Jhanas on the Fire* 
fold SyKtem, 

[(v.) The Four Modes of Progress taken in connexion 
with the Notion of Aimlessness (appanihita-pati- 
pad a).] 

[523] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 

Wlien he cultivatos the Jhana of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), wliereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making,' for the undoing of rel)irth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
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opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana • • • 
progress whereto is difficult and intuition sluggish, 

and which is Aimless, 
then there is contact . • . balance. Now these • • • are 
states that are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jhiuia having 
been wrought, ha\ing been cultivated in pursuit of the 
Higher Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the first Jhana • . • 
progress whereto is diilicult and hituition sluggish, 

and which is Aimless • • • 
• * • [^''l [^'^"^1 ^'hich is Signless • • • 
. . . [or] [525] which is Empty, 
then there is contact • . . balance. And these . . • are 
states that are uideterminate. 
[52C] AVhich are the states that are indeterminate ? 
\Vhen he cultivates the Jhalna of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation) whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, suppressing the working of conception 
and of thought discursive,^ he enters into and abides in 
the Second Jhana, or into [antf of the remaining Jhdnan^ 
Intth on thr Fonr/nld and thf Fivefold System] . . . 
progress whereto is ditlicult and intuition sluggish, 

and which is Aimless, 
then this constitutes ^ood (karma). 

But when, as the result [of thin or that Jhana the vor- 
rcAjK)ndinif Jhana in attained], progress whereto is difficult 
and intuition shiggish, 

and which is Aimless, 
[or] wiiich is Signless,' 



' For vivicceva kamchi read vitakkavicaranaip 
viipasama. 

J For appanihitan ti vipako rei)eated read ani- 
niittan ti vipako. 
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[or] which is Emity,* 
then there is contact . . . balance. And these . . . are 
states that are indetciminate. 

[527] The Sfnntd^ Third and Fourth Motle* are now 
Huhstitntcd in ttirn^ an was done in % 518. 

[The Remaining Nineteen Great Methods.] 

[52H] AVhich are the states that are indeterminate? 

1 1 we joUow ninetern t'onccjits, each of which can be «Mt- 
sti tilted for * the Jhana of the Higher Ideal * in the precetlintf 
exerriscH (>}§ 505-528), the e.rrreiite to which thet^ arc actnaUif 
applied in thin jtaratfraph being the * Modes of Progress in 
Purilication ' ///rci/ in JiSj 505-509. These nineteen nmceptm 
are enumerated in ^ 358. 

[(vi.) The Modes of Progress in Purification taken in 
connexion with tlie Dominant Influence of Desire (chand- 
a d h i p a t e y y a- s u d d h i k a-p a t i p a d a).]* 

[529] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 

Wlicn he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal 
(the rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and 
onward, making for the undoing of rebirth, and when» that 
he may attain to the First Stage, he has put away views 
and opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetite, aloof 
from evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana 
. . . progress whereto is dillicult and intuition sluggish, 
and the dominant influence in which is Desire — then there 
is contact . . . balance. Now these . . . are states that 
are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jhana having 
been wrou<;ht, having been cultivated in pursuit of the 
Ilij^her Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhuna • . • 
progress whereto is diflicult and intuition sluggish, 

^ Sunn a tain has been inadvertently omitted from the 
text. - Omitted in K. 

10 
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— which is Empty • • • 
530] which is Sionlbsh* • 
531] which is Aixlebs, 
i&nd the dominant influence in which is Desire — then there 
is contact • . . balance. And these ... are states that 
are indeterminate. 

[532] Repeat in the eane of each of the remaining Jhdnan 
oM both MgBtemM. 

[533] Repeat in the case of each of the three remaining 
* Modes of Progress * apjJicd to each Jhana. 

[ (vii.) The Notion of Emptiness applied to Purification, and 
taken in connexion with Desire as the Dominant Influence 
<c h a n d fi d h i p a t e y y a i|i s u d d h i k a-s u fi H a ta ip).]^ 

[531] AVhich are the states that are indeterminate? 

\Vhen he cultivates the Jhfina of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for tlie undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous ap|)etites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhnna • • • 
which is Emitv, and the dominant influence in which is 
Desire — then there is contact • • . balance. Now these 
. . . are states that are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jhfina having 
l»een wrou«;ht, having been cultivateil in pursuit of the 
Hi^^her Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
4'vil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana . . . 

which is Empty . . . 

• • • ['"*] ['"^^nl which is Skinlkss . . . 

• • • l"'*l ['"^'^^'O which is Aimless, 

and the dominant intlueneo in which is Desire — then there 
is contact . . . balance. And these . . . are states that 
arc indeterminate. 



' Read in the printed text animittain for appani- 
niittaip. - Omitted in K. 
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[537] Repeat in the case of each of the remaining 'rJulntu 
on both systems. 

(viii.)* 

[5:^8] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 

When he cultivates the Jhfina of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhiina . . . 
progress whereto is difficult and intuition sluggish, which 
is Empty, and the dominant influence in which is Desire — 
then there is contact . . . balance. Now these . . . are 
states that are good. 

But when, as the result of just this good Jhana having 
been wrought, having been cultivated in pursuit of the 
ITi^^'her Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhiina ... 
progress whereto is difficult and intuition sluggish, 

— which is Empty . . • 
. . . [r>/] [530] which is Signless* . . . 
. . . [tn-] [5 10] which is Aimless,' 
and the dominant influence in which is Desire — then there 
is contact . . . balance. And these . . . are states that 
are indeterminate. 

[511] Ihpeat in the case of each remaining Jhdna as 
passim. 

[512] licpcat iit the rase of each of the three remaining 
* Modes of Pro^Tcss * applied to eaeh Jhdna. 



^ No title is appended to this group, but it will be seen 
that it is a rcjHlition of group vi. (p. 1 15), with this addi- 
tional ftaturi*, tliat the Jhfina which constitutes the Karma 
is Empty. 

- IUmuI animittain for sunnatani. 

^ Omit lokuttaro before phasso. 

10—2 
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(ix.) 

[543-546] Thh group is identical with group viL [S§ 
58 1-537], rxcept that the concept Aimless takes the place oj 
the convrpt Empty, and converselff. 

[517 • 551] This group in identical tcith group viii. 
[SS 538-542], except that the concept Aimless takes the place 
of the concept Empty, and conrerselff. 

[The Remaining Nineteen Great Methods.^] 

[5r>2] Which are the states that are indeterminate ? 
When he cultivates the Path of the Higher Ideal, the 
Advance in Mindfuhiess toward the Higher Ideal, the 
System of Bight Efforts toward the Higher Ideal, etc. 
[continue as in § 358, doirn to 'Thought relating to the 
Higher Ideal *], whereby there is a going forth and onward, 
making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that he may 
attain to the First Stage, he has put away views and 
opinions, and so, aloof from sensuous api)etites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana • • • 
progress wliereto is diflicult and intuition sluggish, and the 
doniinsmt influence in which is Desire — then there is con- 
tact . . . balance. Now these . . . are states that are good. 
But wlien, as the result of just this <^ood JliAna having 
been wrou^^ht, having been cultivated in pursuit of the 
Higher Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous api>etites, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana • . • 
progress whereto is ditlicult and intuition sluggish, which is 

Empty, 

or Signless, 

or Aimless, 
and the dominant influence in which is 



* Cj. above, p. 145. 
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Desire, 

or Energy^ 

or a Thought, 

or Investigation, 
then there is contact . . • Imlance. And these . . • are 
states that are indeterminate. 

[Here ends] Result in the First Path. 

[IL— IV. The Ekmaining Threk Taths. C/. §5 8f»2-364a.l 

[553] Which are the states that are indeterminate ? 

When he cultivates the Jhana of the Higher Ideal (the 
rapt meditation), whereby there is a going forth and 
onward, making for the undoing of rebirth, and when, that 
he may attain to the Seco\i> Stage, he has diminished the 
strength of sensual passions and of malice^ • . • [or] when, 
that he may attain to the Tiuru Stage, he has put away 
tlie entire residuum of sensual i)assions and of malice . . • 
[or] when, that he may attain to the Fourth Stage, he has 
put away absohitcly and entirely all passion for Form, all 
passion for the Formless, all conceit, excitement, and ignor- 
ance — and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from evil 
ideas, enters into and abides in the First Jhana • • • pro* 
^^ress whoroto is ditVicult and intuition sluggish, then there 
is contact . . . the faculty of knowledge made perfect- . • • 
balance. Now these . . . are states that are good,' 

^ The passage which occurs here in the printed text, line 3 
of the answer, viz., vivicc'eva . . . down to phasso hoti, 
.secerns to be a corrupt reading, presenting discrepancies 
witli that synnnotrv both of construction and elision which 
usually marks Titaka compilation. K. omits the phrase. 

- This term (afinindriyaip hoti) is omitted in K. 
It belonj^s, however, to the attainment of the Second Path 
(see above, p. 1M», n. 2), and is only superseded by the 
intellectual climax of anfiatavindriyain (§ 555). I do 
not think, therefore, that it is a wrong reading. 

^ Av^'akata here in the printed text should of course be 
kusala. 
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Bat when» as the result of just this good Jhana having 
been ivrought, liaving been cultivated in pursuit of the 
Higher Ideal, he, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof 
from evil ideas, enters into and abides in the First 
Jhana . • . progress whereto is difficult and intuition 
Kluggish, and which is Empty, then there is contact 
. • . the faculty of one whose knowledge is made per- 
feet • • • balance. And these • • . are states that are 
indeterminate. 

[554] QiicMtion ami amicvr oh * contact ' as abore pa8$im. 

[555] AVhat on that occasion is the faculty of one whose 
knowleilgc is made perfect (a i^ A a t a v i n d r i y a ip) ?^ 

The perfected knowledge, the science, the understanding 
of the doctrines of those whose knowledge is made perfect, 
their searching, research, searching the Truth; discern- 
ment, discrimination, differentiation ; erudition, proficiency, 
subtlety ; criticism, reflection, analysis ; brelidth, sagacity, 
leading; insight, intelligence, incitement; wisdom as 
faculty and as i)ower; wisdom as a sword, as a height, 
as light, as glory, as splendour, as a precious stone ; the 
absence of dulness, searching the Truth, right views, that 
searching the truth which is a factor in the Great Awaken- 
ing; a Path-component, contained in the Path — this is on 



' I am not up to the priscni aware whether this term 
occurs anywhere else in the Three Pitakas. By Buddha- 
^hosa (Asl. 21)1) it is defined as the distinctive ' facultv of 
the afifiatavi (lit., tlie holder of tliinj^s known), of him 
who, in the philosoi»hy of the Four Truths, has completed 
what was to l»e done.' And the * doctrines' mentioned in 
the answer are defined as the associated or constituent 
doctrines, * within * which the subject has attained pro- 
ficiency, or whicli he has mastered inwardly (sampayutta- 
dhamnianani . . . thitanain dhammanaip abbhan- 
tare). 

Pobsibiv, liowever, dhammanani refers to those intel- 
lectual states as mastered and controlled by the aAfla- 
tavin, which are comprised in the answer. 
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that occasion the facult}- of one whose knowledge is made 

ju -•• -v ••• •*• •'i 

51 -•• 5JC •,• %• •^ 

Or^ wliatever other incorporeal, causally induced states 
there are on that occasion, these are states that are inde- 
terminate. 

[Here ends] result in connexion with the Higher Ideal. 

[B — Bad Karma.^ 

(</) The Fire Modes (tf SenHe-C\>ffnition.] 

[550] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 

When, as the result of bad karma having been wrought, 
having been stored up, visual cognition has arisen, accom- 
panied by disinterestedness and having as its object a 
sight . . . auditory cognition has arisen, accompanied by 
disinterestedness and having as its object a sound . • . 
olfactory cognition has arisen, accompanied by disinter- 
estedness and having as its object a smell . . . gustatory 
cognition has arisen, accompanied by disinterestedness 
and having as its object a taste . . . cognition of body has 
arisen, accompanied by distress and having as its objeict 
something tangible, then there is 



^ Avikkhepo hoti ... pe ... as included in the 
pj'inted text, is omitted in K. It is, however, not incorrect, 
since a description of constituent states, beginning with 

* contact * and ending with * balance,' similar to that given 
in S!i 27H-:^:^7, and only differing by the substitution of 

* the faculty of one whose knowledge is made perfect * for 

* the faculty of believing that I shall come to know the 
Unknown,* is here supi)osed to be fully rehearsed. As it 
stands, however, it is a little misleading. 

- With section B, and its three subdivisions a tor, compare 
the co-ordinate results of good karma described above, 
S^i 131- KJH and 181-197. Under B hajipy results are out 
of the question, the determining antecedents having been 
evil. 
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contact/ thinking, 

feeling, thought, 

perception, distress, 

self-collectedness ; 
the faculties of 
ideation, 
distress, 
vitality^ 
Now these, or whatever other incorporeal, causally 
induced states there are on that occasion — these are states 
that are indeterminate. 

[557] (JihHtion ami annwvr i»n ' contact ' as ahyre passim. 
[558] ^Vllat on that occasion is feeling; ? 
The bodily pain, the bodily distress which, on that occa- 
Kion, is lK>m of contact with the appropriate element of 
cognition of body : the painful, distressful sensation which 
is born of contact with the Ixxly ; the painful, distressful 
feelin<; which is born of contact with the boily — this is the 
feeling that there then is. 

[55ti] \Miat on that occasion is distress ? 
The Ixxlily pain, the l>odily distress which, on that ooca- 
hion, is the i>ainful, distressful sensation bom of contact 
with the IxKly; the painful, distressful feeling bom of 
contact with the lK)dy — this is the distress that there 
then is. 

['M)] "What on that occasion is the faculty of distress? 
Aitnirer as in § 559. 



' .ludj;inj^ by the corresi>ondin;; answer respecting good 
kanna in $ 11:^, the . . . po . . . here api)ended in the 
printed text is erroneous. K. omits it. 

This list and the following; sections (557-5(iO) apply to 
the last-named mode of sense-cognition, namely, that of 
IkxIv. In the case of the other mo<lcs, ' disinterestedness* 
instead of ' distress * would occasion to certain questions 
difTerent answers. 
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Or whatever other incorporeal, causally induced states 
there are on that occasion, these are states that are inde- 
terminate. 

[Summary.] 

[56()a] Now at that time 

the skandhas are four, 
the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
tlie nutriments are three, 
the faculties are three, 
contact, 
etc. 

[Continue as in § 58.) 

the faculty of ideation counts as a single factor, 
the clement of the cognition of body^ counts as 

a single factor, 
the sphere of [mental] states counts as a single 

factor, 
etc. 

[CtHitinttc as in 5i§ 58-61.] 

*♦♦♦♦♦ 

[."iGlJ What on that occasion is the skandha of syntheses? 
Contact, discursive thought, 

thinking, self-collectedness ; 

conception, the faculty of vitality. 

Or whiitever other incorporeal, causally induced states 
there are on that occasion, exclusive of the skandhas of 
feeling, perce[)tion and intellect — these are the skandha of 
syntheses. 

*♦#♦♦♦ 

[Continue as in ^ 08, etc.] 



* For mano-vinruniadhittu in the printed text read 
k .1 y a - V i n n a n ad h a t u. 
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[(b) The Element of Ideation.] 

[562] Wliich are the states that are indeterminate 9 
SVhen, as the result of bad karma having been wrought, 
liaving been stored up, an element of ideation has arisen, 
liccompanied by disinterestedness, and having as its objeet 
A sight, a sound, a smell, a taste, something tangible or 
what not, then there b 

contact, thought, 

feeling, conception, 

l)erception, discursive thought, 

thinking, disinterestedness, 

Hclf-collectedness ; 
the faculties of 

ideation, 

disinterestedness, 
ntality. 
Now these, or whatever other incori)oreaI, causally in- 
tluced states there are on that occasion — these are states 
that are indeterminate. 



[Summary.] 

[5G2a] ThiSf iitvliuliiuj thr iU$vriptioH of the appropriate 
skandha of syntheses [5G;J], i« idiutival with the rorre$pond' 
imj Sunnnarif, ^^ lG7a, •H>H. 

|(r) Thr Klrmeiit nj Ju prvst ntatire IntellectionJ] 

[501] Which are the stales that are indeterminate? 
When, as the result of bad karma having been wrought, 
having heen stored up, an element of representative in- 
tellection has arisen, accompanied by disinterestedness, 
aind having as its object a sight, etc.,^ or what not, then 
there is 

contact, thought, 

feeling, conception. 
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I vitality. 

\ Now these, or whatever other incoq>oreal, causally in- 

duced states there are on that occasion — these are states 
j that are indeterminate. 

A ****** 
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\i\mtiniu' as in §§ •18r>-496.: 

[Summary.] 

[riG'lrt, 5G5] 77/ /x, invhuVnuj the denvripiion of tin* appro' 
priate skandha of syntheses, m uUntlcal with ^^ -l!)6<i, 497. 

[Here end] the Indeter annates which are the result of 
Bad [Karma]. 
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[Chapter II. 

Action-thoiighte.^ 

A. Ill connexion with the Sensuous Universe. 

(a) Oh tH'taswH nf hhafwu (kiimuvacara-kiriy A).] 

[M\i\\ ^^llich are tlie states that are indeterminate? 
When an element of ideation of the kind termed Irjrtjfd 



^ I ha\xi liorrowed for a title the term kiri^a-cittaip 
from Asl. 2t»3. The later fonn is krij'ai-cittaiii (see 
Abh. S., p. 2 ft jfnf. ; Lastiain's ' Buddhistische Psychologies 
Anhang). Kirij'fi is discussed in mj- Introduction. The 
Cy. has the followin«; on the term: ' Kiriya here means 
simply tlohof (k a r a n a - ni a 1 1 a in). In all k i r i y a-Uiouffhts 
those in which the sta^e of javanani is attained are like 
wind-blown blossoms, but those in which that stage is not 
attained are like blo>sonis where the tree has lieen felled, 
barren of fruit. 13ut when this or that is kept goin<:^ in the 
IKirformance of function, then then* is ** doin^ " pure and 
hiniple. Hence the term kiriyfi is used.* Now, javanaip, 
acconlin*; to Ihulilha^hosa (Sum. I., VJo), is the cfTective 
outcome of an act of cognition, the stage when the mind or 
character of the percipient subject is modified (ethically) in 
one way or another. Hut in the siK'cics of indeterminate 
thought.^ termed kiriyfi there can be no practical out- 
c(»me for good or bad, no karma can l>e set free. Hence 
the simile of the sterile blossoms. The Abh. S. gives 
also three species of non-causative kriy A- thoughts as con- 
nected witli tile sensuous universe —reflection on sense- 
impre^^ions, rellection on ideas, and the genesis of mirth 
(h a s i t u p p :i d a - c i 1 1 a in). These correspond fairly well to 
the three :;iven in the Dh. S.» if the two modes of representa- 
tive intellection b«' taken in inverted ortler. 
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has arisen,^ which is neither good nor bad nor the re8ult 
of karma, wliich is accompanied by disinterestedness, and 
which has as its object a sight, a sound, a smell, a taste, 
sometliing tangible, or what not, then there is 
contact, thought, 

feeling, concej^tion, 

percejHion, discursive thought, 

thinking, disinterestedness, 

self-collectedness ;' 
the faculties of] 

ideation, 

d isin terestedness, 
vitality. 
Now these, or whatever other incorix)real, causally in- 
duced states there are on that occasion — these are states 
that arc indeterminate. 



[Summary.] 

[r)(>Ofl] Now, at that time 

the skandhas are four. 



^ According to the Cy., the ideation which is kiriya 
differs from the ideation whicli is nsnlt only in the mode of 
its arising (upattitthanaip). The latter arises imme- 
diately after the act of sense-cognition. The former arises 
while sensation is actually proceeding, while the organism 
is being turned towards the object (Asl. 21M). Again (ibid.), 
tliat the thought is * neither good nor bad ' means the 
absence of that cause of good or of b.ad which is termed the 
root of the one or of the other ; it means the absence ol 
tliose conditions of good or of bad which are termed con- 
sidering things by way of their causes (yoniso-mana- 
sikara), or not so considering them. * Nor the result of 
karma' means the absence of the generative cause (jana- 
kahetu), known as good or bad (as the case may be), 
Asl. *2I):i. The marginal reading in the last sentence is 
obviously right. 

- \Yith its minimum connotation, /.<•., as in Ji 138 and 
elsewhere (Asl. 293). 
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the spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
the natriments are three» 
the faculties are three^ 
contact, 
etc. 
****** 

[5G7] The skandha of syntheses {a$ well a$ the remainder 
of the foregoing Hummary) is identical irith the ei)rre$ponding 
jHiMsages in Chapter L, viz., §§ 467a, 468. 

(It) On mrasitm of IleprcBentatire Intellection. 

I. 
[r>6S] ^^l1ich are the states that are indeterminate ? 

AMien an element of representative intellection of the kind 
termed hiriifti has arisen, which is neither good nor bad nor 
the result of karma, which is accomimnied by happiness,^ 



^ The Cy. (i\ 291) pronounces this si>ecies of thought 
not common to men, but ))eculiar to the arahat. * It is 
obtained in the six doors/ «.//., when an arahat sees a 8{K>t 
(thanain) favourable to one of tliose prescribed spiritual 
vrestlings termed padbanani [xic U'tjc ; vj\ l>elow, § ld6(s 
(v.)]f ' by this tlioiiglit be is gladdened.* \Vben he comes to 
a markt't-phice, * bears tbe uproar of tlie bargaining, and 
thinks, ** 1 have done with all this tbirst for gain," by this 
tbou;4bt bo is gladdened. \Vlien be bas made an oflfering 
of fraj^niiit o<lours or flowers at tbe sbrine, by this thought 
be is «;laddened. When be is tasting tbe food he has 
received as ordained, and thinks, ** A'erily I have carried 
out tbe doctrine incumbent ui>on me,** by this thought he 
is j;hublened. A\ ben lie is carrying out minor rules con- 
ci rning tbe I)ody, and tbinks, ** I have fuHilled tbe rules 
concerning tbe door of tbe Ixxly/* by this thought he is 
pladden«'d. Sucb is this kind of intellection when obtained 
in connexion with tlie '* fivefold door." In connexion 
with tlu door of uhat'um, it arises with reference to the 
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nnd which has as its object a sight, a sound, a smell, a 
taste, something tangible, or what not, then there is 

contact, conception, 

feeling, discursive thought, 

perception, joy, 

thinking, ease, 

thought, self-collectedness ; 

the faculties of 

energy, ideation, 

concentration, happiness, 

vitality. 

Now these, or whatever other incori>oreal, causally 
induced states there are on that occasion — these are states 
that are indeterminate. 

[5(>1)] (Jiivstioii and aiisicer oh * contact ' a$ alMvc pa$Him. 

.'. .•■ ••. . . • 

•t' •>' f f ^f 

[o70] What on that occasion is self-collectedness? 

The stability, solidity, absorbed steadfastness of thought 
which on that occasion is the absence of distraction, balance, 
imperturbed mental procedure, quiet, the faculty and the 
power of concentration* — this is the self-collectedness that 
there then is. 

[r)71] What (m that occasion is the faculty of energy . . . 
[572] of concentration ? 

Anxirrrs as in § 13 and ^ 570 respccticely. 



past and the future.' As, for instance, when the Buddha 
wniled at the recollection of occurrences in certain of his 
former births, or, a<;ain, when he foresaw this and that. 

* It miglit liave been expected that this 'j^wer' as well as 
that of * energy ' would liave found a place in the enumera- 
tion of the constituent states. Tlie Cy. (p. 205) explains 
that 'concentration ' and * energy * are not present in full 
strength. It follows that no * powers ' are included in the 
summary. 
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[Summary.] 

[&7S«] Now at that time 

the ekandhae are four, 
tlid spheres are two, 
the elements are two, 
the ntitrinieiitB are tliree, 
tlic tncuUica are five, 
contact, 
etc. 

[C'ltthi,,,- ,i» in S IH2a.l 



(fi7;J] Wliat on that oci-iitiion is the skandlm of sjn- 
tbewsi ? 

Contact, 
tliinking, 
conception, 
(liiicurHivc thought, 

j«y. 

self-colIecttidneHa, 
Uie faculties of 
energji 
concentration, 
vitality. 
Or whatever other incorporeal, causally iuduced states 
lliere nre on that occasion, exclusive of the ekandhos of 
(rcling, perception, and intellect — these are the skondba of 
KyntheBea. 



[r)7 1] \Miich are the states that are indeterminate f 
When an element of representative intellection of the 
kinil tcrm^td kiriifii has arisen, which is neither good, nor 
bad, nor the result of karma, which is accompanied by du- 
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interestedness,^ and which has as its object a sight, a 
sound, a smell» a taste, something tangible, or what not, 
then there is 

contact, thought, 

feeling, conception, 

l^erception, discursive thought, 

thinking, disinterestedness, 

self-collectedness ; 
the faculties of 

energy, ideation, 

concentration, disinterestedness, 

vitality. 
Now these, or whatever other incorporeal, causally in- 
duced states there are on that occasion — these are states 
that are indeterminate. 



[Summary.] 



[574a] lilentical with 572a. 



[575] The skandha of syntheses i$ identical tcith tluU in 
§ 573, Lift * joy ' iiuist be omitted. 

••- "V -•• ••• .•- • • 

•»* *1* *v« '•• *,«• 



3- 

[57G] Which arc the states that are indeterminate? 
When an element of representative intellection of the 



^ This kind of thought, unlike the last, is, says the Cv. 
(205), tonimon to all intelligent (sacittaka) beings; in 
fact, there is none such wlio does not experience it. (The 
marginal reading is here evidently the more correct.) If it 
arise in connexion with the * five doors,' it is an act of 
establishing ; if in connexion with the door of ideation, it 
is an act of reflection. Dy it the six specific channels of 
cognition lay hold of their several objects. 

11 
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kind termed kirigd has arisen that is neither good, nor bad, 
nor the result ot karma — (I.)* ^vllich is ftccoinpiinie<l by 
happiness and associated with knowleilge . . . (II.) which is 
accompanied by happiness, associated with knowledge, and 
prompted by a conscious motive . . . (III.) which is accom- 
panied by happiness and diricoiiiiocted with knowlcd(;o . . . 
(IV.) which is accompanied hy happiness, disconnected 
with knowledge and prompted by a conscioiiH motive . . . 
(V.) which is accompanied by disinterested acss iind associ- 
ated with knowledge . . . (VI.) which i» accorupnnicd by 
disinterestedness, associated with kitonIc<I<,'e and prompted 
by a conscious motive . . . (VII.) which is nccompftnied 
by disinterestedness and di>i'oiinecl<-<l with knowledge . . . 
(VIII.) whicli ia accompnniid by diainterestedneBs, discon- 
nected with knowledge and prompted by a conBcious motive 
— and which has as its object a Mght, a somid, a smell, 
a taste, something tan{{ible, or what not— then there is 
contact . . . balance. Now these . . . arf> states that are 
indeterminate. 



[ulGa] That absence ol hi^t which is the root of the 
indeterminate . . . 

that absence of hate nhtch is IIm^ root ol the inde- 
terminate . . . 

that absence of dnlncss which is the root of the inde- 
terminate . . . 
these are states that are indeterminate.* 

[B. In connexion with the Universe of Form (rupa- 
vacara-kiriya).) 



' The Latin numerals refer to the Eight Main Types <d 
Thought set forth in the first l.'iS sections of this work. In 
this connexion, however, they are no longer effective as 
' good,' i.f., as producing good karma. 

* See above, 3 498a. 
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[577] Wliich are the states that are indeterminate? 

When he cultivates rapt meditation in connexion with the 
universe of Form, and of the kind termed kiriyd which is 
neither good, nor bad, nor the result of karma, and which is 
concerned with easeful living under present conditions^ — 
and so, aloof from sensuous appetites, aloof from evil 
ideas, by earth-gazing; enters into and abides in the First 
Jhfina . . . then there is contact . . . balance. Now 
these . . . are states that are indeterminate. 

[578] Rcptat in the casr of each rcmaxniwj JhCLna on the 
Ftmrjohl, and a/ thttsc ttn thr luvefoUl System. 



[C. In connexion with the Universe of the Formless 
(a r u p a V a e a r a -k i r i y a).] 

[57I>] Which are the states that are indeterminate? 

When he cultivates rapt meditation in connexion with 
tlio universe of the Formless, of the kind termed kiriyd, 
which is iieitlier good, nor bad, nor the result of karma, and 
is concerned with easeful living under ])resent conditions — 
and when, by passing wholly beyond all consciousness of 
foiin, by the dying out of the consciousness of sensory 
HMiction, by turning the attention from any consciousness 
of tliu manifold, he enters into and abides in that rapt 
meditation which is accompanied by the consciousness of a 
sphere of unbounded space — even the Fourth Jhana, to 
giiin which all sense of ease must have been put away, etc. 
. . . tlien there is contact . . . balance. Now these . . • 
arc states tliat are indeterminate. 



^ Ditiha-dhammasukha-vihuraiii. In this individual ex- 

• • • 

istcncc (iniasmiin attabhAve), explains the Cy. (296. 
On this term, <;/! below, p. 175, n. 1). In Sum. I., 121 the 
pjiraplirase runs, * tliat state of existence one hapi)ens to 
have got.' (/. 'Dialogues of the Buddha,' I. 50, n. The 
pas^jij^'c tliere commentevl upon (J). I. 37) is the heresy which 
liolils that Jliana constituted an equivalent for Nirvana. 

11—2 
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[&80-582] litre /Mow, with the same opening formula a$ 
in the foregoing answer^ the three remaining * Jhanas con* 
necied with Formless Existence.' See §§ 2GG-268. 

• •••«• 

(58*2a] That absence of lust which is the root of the 
indeterminate . • • that absence of hate which is the root 
of the iiulcterminate • . . that absence of dulness which is 
the root of the indeterminate . • . these • • • are states 
that are indeterminate.^ 



[Here ends] the Division on the Genesis of Thoughts. 



' In K. a footnote is here appended, drawinu attention to 
the apparent discrepancy in the fact that 3iis passage, 
hitherto given under the universe of sense [§ § 498a, 576a], 
is here associated with the universe of the Formless. This, 
it adds, should be accepted after due deliberation. 
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[BOOK II. 

Form (r u p a k a n d a 111). 

Ifttrodnctory,] 

[583] Which are the states that are indeterminate?* 
The results of good and bad states taking eflect in the 
universe of sense, in that of form, in that of the formless 
or in [the life] which is Unincluded,- and as connected with 
the skandlias of feeling, perception, syntheses, and intellect;* 
as well as those states known as hirif/d which are neither 
good, nor had, nor the result of karma ; all form, moreover ; 



^ The subject of the Ethically Indeterminate has not 
been exhausted by the inquiry into Vipfiko and Kiriya. 
It includes two other species : Form (or External Phe- 
nomenal and Nirvana ( Uncompounded Element). (Asl. 
lilM).) Hence it is that the following inquiry into * Form * 
as objective and subjective phenomenon is led up to by a 
(juestion connecting it with the foregoing inquiry into the 
genesis of ' tliought,' which is presented from the -point of 
view of a-rupino d ham ma, or formless (incorporeal) 
states of consciousness. 

- Apariyapanna. This term, which is often employed 
in Book III., and which is intended to convey a sense of 
the * apartness' of the pursuit of the Highest from all 
lower aims, is dealt with below (!5 992). 

^ I follow, bore as often elsewhere, the punctuation of K. 
In tliis identical answer later on, however, K. is self-incon- 
sistent, placing a colon before, and a comma after, the 
enumeration of the skandhas. See ji 983. One or the other 
is probably an inadvertency. 
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and [finally] Uncompounded Element^ — these are states 
that are indeterminate. 

[584] In this connexion what is 'all form' (sabbaip 
rupaip)? 

The four great phenomena* and that form which is 
derived from the four great phenomena — this is what is 
called ' all form.** 

[5Hl.;'i94] Ilrre JoIUhch thv Mtltikd^ or tuUc o/ vonientn of 
Ihf jMoivimj analt/tiis of Form ^ nmsiilrrvil under quantitative 
eatrgories — the utual IfinhlhiHt nivthiHi. That is to $a^^ 
Form is con^*der*'tl^firHtf nmhr a number of nint fie, uncorrt' 
luted qualities, then under diehotomized qualities, then under 

^ Asankhatfi ca dhutu. This term, which both 
Buddhai;;ho8a and the original Atthakathfi (see § 1,876 in 
printed text of I>h. S.) identify with Nirvana, occurs often 
in this connexion with its opix)site ' all form ' (r. p. 108, n. 8) 
in Book III. I do not know whether this, so to si)eak, cos* 
mological conception of the Ethical Ideal occurs in the older 
books of the I'itakns, or whether, indeed, the commentators 
have not laid ui)on the physical term more than it was 
intended to bear — a connotation that derives jx^rhaps from 
the ' scholastic * ages of Buddhism. For example, in 
§§ lOlG-1018 of tlie present work, to identify uncompounded 
element with Nir\'rina, ju.st after it has been opix)seil to the 
' topmost fruit of araliatship,* would apparently land the 
compilers in a grave incoiihihtciicy. I have yet to meet with 
a passage in the Ihst two Titakas which establishes the 
identilieation. In the MHiiida-jHiohi; giving the traditional 
doctrine of an age lialf-way between Pitakas and Com- 
mentaries, we can see the theory of Nirvaina as the one 
asaithhataiii developing. See pp. 2ri8 mq, Cf, also K. V. 
317.1K). 

* Mahdhhntdiii, that is, the four elements, literally, the 
things-tliat-have-l»cct»nio, dir tjn'S.st n Oewitrdenen, ra 717^0- 
^(va — a far more si ientilic term than elements or crotx€ta. 
See furtlier below, §§ r>;>7, 017 et neq. 

' The various implications of the term tm/hiw, such 
as objective phenomena, conerete or com|>ound, the object 
of the sense of siglit, material existence without sensuous 
api)etite, etc., are discussed in my Introduction (iL). 
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qnalitics which, taken siuffly, tjivc inclusion^ inclusion under 
(he ajyposiU', or exclusion from both ; or which, taken in pairt, 
afford three annbinations. \Vc then tjct ])air$ of qualities 
taken totjtthery ajfordiuti four combinations. Afler that comes 
consideration of Form under more inductive classifications, 
e.(/., the four elements and^fij'thly, their derivatives, and so on, 
as qivcn below. 
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[ClIAPTKR I. 

Kxposition of Form under Single Concepts (ekaka 
niddeso).] 

[595] All form is that which is 
not a cause, 

not the concomitant of a cause* 
disconnected with cause,' 
conditioned,* 
compound,^ 
endowed with form/ 
mundane,* 
co-Intoxicant,^ 



* Xh hotum ova. On the Commentator's analysis of 
the mt*Aning8 of * ciiuse/ see under !i 1053. The 8i)ecial 
connotation here is that ' form ' as such is not the ground 
or • root,' or psychical associate of any moral or immoral 
result. Asl. :JO:V The two following terms are dealt with 
under §S 1074, 107«. 

- Sappaccayain. ('/. § 1083. 

* Sank hut anu This quality is involved in the pre- 
ceding; quality. See § 1085. Sec also above, p. lOfi, n. 1. 

* liu)>iyain, or rfipam eva. The table of contents 
i>j 581) gives the fonnor; K. has here the latter. Either 
tlic one or the other has In^en omitted from the present 
section of the printed text. The Cy. gives the latter term 
'-Ilupam cvfi ti rupino dhammfi, etc. Asl. 30-I. 

^Lokiyam; the antithesis of lokuttaraip. Cf. 



J 1093. 
** Sasavaip. See § 1096 et $tq. 
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favourable to 

the Fetters/ 
the Ties, 
the Floods, 
the Bonds, 
the Hindrances ; 
infected,- 

favourable to grasping,* 
belonging to corruption/ 
indeterminate, 
void of idea,* 

neither feeling, nor perception, nor synthesis,* 
disconnected with thought, 
neither moral result, nor productive of moral 

result," 
uncorrupted yet belonging to corruption,* 
not that * where conception works and thought 

discursive,* 
not that * wherein is no working of conception, 

but only of thought discursive,* 
void of * the working of conception and of 
thought discursive,' 



* Siinfiojaniyain, etc. This and the four following 
It rnis arc severally discussed in connexion with the ethical 
tnctaphors of Fetters and the rest. See § 1113 et seq. 

- Para mat tlianj. See § 1174 et seq. 

* rpadanivam. See S 990 and § 1213 et seq. 

' Sankiles'ikam. See § 993 and S 1229 et seq. 

* Anarammanani, the idea or mental object belonging, 
of course, to the arupa-dhammo. 

•' Acetasikani. See S 1022. 

■ See S 1^89. 

^ See S 1M)4. 

•• Xa savitakka-savicTiram. This and the two 
following; technical terms mark off * form ' from the vtenUU 
discipline of Jhfina, even though Jhana may be practised 
for the sake of passing from a sensuous existence to the 
* universe of Form.' (;/. ^§ 160, 168, 161, and 996-998. 
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not * accompanied by joy/ 

not ' accompanied by ease/ 

not ' accom|)unie<l by disinterestedness/^ 

not bomething capable of being got rid of 
either by insight or by cultivation, 

not that the cause of which may be got rid of 
either b^' insight or by cultivation^ 

neither tending to, nor away from, the 
accunuilation involving re-birth, 

lielonging neither to studentship nor to that 
which is beyond studentship, 

limited,* 

related to the universe of sense, 

not related to the universe of form,* 

nor to that of the formless, 

included, 

not of the Unincluded,* 

not something entailing inevitable retri- 
bution,^ 

unavailin*; for (cfthical) guidance, 

cognizable when apparent^ by the six modes 
of cognition. 



» (]f\ U 1MM)-10<)1. These are all mental states, 
(*hani('t(a*i/in<; the other four skandhas, not the riipak- 
khandho. Similarly, the four following doctrinal ex- 
pn^ssions arc only applicahle to mental and moral 
categories. ( 7*. 5i§ 1007-1118. 

* Pari t tain. See § 1019. 

' Read na rupavacaram. 

* See p. UiiJ, n. 2. 

^ This and tlie following term belong to ethical, im- 
material latcj^'orii-s of thou(;ht. See §§ 102H-10dO and 
121)1 ; also IJSS, IJSi), and 277. 

* /.r., remarks the Commentator, when it is present (in 
consciousness). * For, strictly biH^aking, with reference to 
visual .''nd other sense-copiition, they (read na hi tani) 
do not co;;nize the past and future ; that is the function of 
representative cognition (manovifinAiiaiu) * (Asl. d04). 
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impermanent,^ 
subject to decay. 
Such is the category of Form considered by waj* of single 
attributes.* 



' Aniccain, ' inasmuch as, having fallen into this stream 
of sense-cognition it (' form *) has become mere flotsam, has 
become something gone, something that is not * {ihuL). This 
shows well the idealist or psychological standpoint of the 
Buddhist tradition. Form is impermanent for the individual 
percei)tive consciousness. 

- The Cy. gives as the reason for there being no cate- 
chism on each of the foregoing attributes the fact that there 
is no correlated opposite, as in the next category, from which 
t.'ach term is to he differentiated (Asl. 303). This, in view 
of the procedure in Book I., is scarcely adequate. However, 
every term is examined in the sequel, as the foregoing notes 
will have indicated. 
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[Chaptrr IL 

Tlie Categor}' of Form considered by way of dual 
attributes — positive and negative (duvidhena nipa- 
sangaho). 

• There in/orui irliieh is derired.'Y 

[iitXi] ^^llat is that form which is derived? 
The sphere* of 

vision, smelly 

liearingy taste, 

liody-scnsibility ;' 
the sphere of 

sights, odours, 

sounds, tastes ; 

the faculties of 

femininity, masculinity, 

vitality ; 



' This iuid the following italicised headings are quoted 
from till) table of contents, S .'jH."), etc. — atthi rupaip 
iiprida. and again, atthi rfipain no upada. The abla- 
tive resembles our idiom ' qfi<i derived ' — form as derived. 
In § r»sl and in S ''''T, etc. the gerund upadaya is em- 
ployed. IV|Hnding on, not rebased from, is the paraphrase 
(Abl. :(0<>, *M)'»). * (Grounded in* were an approximate 
rendering, the literal meaning Ining * taking hold of/ 

' Ayatanani. The word means (sec my Introduction) 
simply * field,* loens, range, Hcbiet. 

^ Lit. body. The Tpanishads use * skin.* (/. our 
mmlern term * skin-sensibility,* in extension of 'touch,* 
* tactile sense.' The corresitonding objective * sphere of the 
tangible ' is dashed among tilings iniderived. See $ 647* 
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intimation 

by act, 

by speech ; 
the element of space ; 

buoyancy, 

plasticity, 

wieldiness, 

integration, 

maintenance, 

decay, 

impermanence, 
solid nutriment. 
[597] What is that form which is the sphere of vision 
(cakkhayatanam)? 

The eye,i that is to say the sentient organ,- derived from 



of form. 



^ Cakkhu, which stands for vision, sense of sight and 
eye. * Eye/ however, is always in the present work to be 
understood as the seeii^j; faculty or visual sense, and not as 
the physical organ or * eye of llesh ' (mainsa-cakkhu). 
Tlie Cy. gives an account of the eye, of which the following 
is tliu substance : First the aggregate organism (sasam- 
blnira- cakkhu). A ball of llcsh fixed in a cavity, bound 
by the socket-bone beneath and by the l)oneof the eyebrow 
above, by the angles of the eye at the sides, by the brain 
within and by the eyelashes without. There are fourteen 
constituents : the four elements, the six attributes dependent 
on them, viz., colour, odour, taste, sap of life, form (san- 
thrmain). and collocation (sambhavo) ; vitality, nature, 
i)ody-sensil>ility (kayappasfido) and the visual sentient 
organ. The last four have their source in karma, ^^^len 
' the world,' seeing an obvious extended white object fancies 
it perceives the eye, it only perceives the basis (or seat 
— vatthu) of the eye. And this ball of flesh, bound to the 
brain by nerve-libres, is white, black and red, and contains 
the solid, the licjuid, the lambent and the gaseous. It is 
white by superfluity of humour, black by sui^erfluity of 
bile, red Ijy superfluity of blood, rigid by superfhiity of the 
solid, exuding by superfluity of the liquid, inflamed by 



See note on p. 174. 
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the Great Phenomena, forming part of the nature of the 
tfelf,^ invisible and reacting^^ — b}' which eye, invisible and 

siiiierfltiity of the lambent, quivering by superfluity of 
the gaseous. But that scntiont organ (pas ado) which 
is there l>ound, inherent, derived from the four great 
principles — this is the visual sense (pasadacakkhu). 
Flace<l in the midst and in the front of the black disc of 
the C(>m|K>site eye, the white disc surrounding it (note that 
the h'ix f« ritlirr not distititfiUHhed or i$ itself the * black 
tlinv *) and in the circle of vision, in the region where the 
forms of adjiiccnt iHHlifS come to appear (ttiere $eem» here 
MttMc omiHsion in the tcrt\ it iK^rmeates the seven ocular 
membranes as sprinkled oil will i)ermeate seven cotton 
wicks. And so it stands, aided by the four elements, sus- 
taining, binding, maturing, moving (samudiranaip) — 
like an infant prince and his four nurses, feeding, bathinff, 
dre>sing and fanning him — maintained by nutriment boui 
physical iutu) and mental, protected by the (normal) span 
of life, invested with colour, smell, taste and so forth, in 
size the measure of a louse's head — stands duly consti* 
tuting itself the door of the seat of visual cognitions, ete. 
For as it has been said by the Commander of the Doctrine 
(Sariputta) : 

The visual sense by which he beholds forms 

Is small and delicate, com|mrable to a louse's head. 

The elalK)rate architectonics of this paragraph in the 
original is a line etTort of the Commentator's style. I am 
not clear to what the * etc.' after * cognitions ' alludes. But 
tlie expression occurs in the description of each sense. Cf. 
llio description in Hardy, 'Man. of Buddhism,' p. 419. 

^ Pas a do. By selecting this term, continues the Cy., 
he (tlie Buddha) rejects the other (physical) eye. So far as 
1 know, tlic as yet unidentified verses (pioted in the previous 
note are the only early instance of the word pasado, mean* 
ing literally clearness, brightness, serenity, faith, being used 
to denote the receptive reacting sense-agency. It is not 
easy to divine exactly how the Buddhists came to use the 
>\ord in this connexion. It is used co-ordinately for all the 
other senses, hence the sensuous signification had nothing 
to do with the specific nature of sight (unless tliis was 

' See note ' on p. 175. * See note * on p. 176. 
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reacting, one' has seen, sees, will, or may see form that is 
\ isihle and inipingeing — this that is sight, the sphere of 
sight, the element of vision, the faculty of vision, this that 
is* a world,'** a door,' * an ocean,* 'lucent,' *a field,' 'a 



made the Type of all other sensation). Taken causatively 
it may conceivably have meant either that which makes 
clear — a revealer, as it were (rf, B(»thl. and Roth — prasa* 
dan a), or that which gratifies or satisfies (Beruhigeu)^ 
both meanings empliasizing psychological provcH^^ rather 
than * i)roduct ' or * seat.' 

^ A 1 1 a b h a V a - p a r i y fi p a n n o. * The body and the five 
skandhas are here termed nature of the self, after the usage 
of foolish folk who say, " This is myself "' (Asl. 008). Thus 
the usage of attabhavo was a concession on the part of 
the CJreat Teacher to animistic phraseology. 

- * /.f'., impact and reaction are set up in the eye' (iWrf.). 

^ Paraphrased by ayani sat to, any given individual 

^ This and the following similes will be quotations of 
metaphors ap])lied to the senses in the Sutta Pitaka. 
7J.//., that of the * empty village * occurs in S. iv. 174 — 
Sufifio gamo ti kho, bhikkhave, channam ajjhat- 
tikanam [? riyatananam] adhivacanam. That of a 

* door,' which in the age of the Conunentaries was the 
regular term for sense-organ, is, I believe, seldom used in 
the Sutta Pitaka, and then only as a poetical figure, not as 
a technical term. O'., <•.//., indriyesuguttadvaro (D I., 
(>:i, 2r)0). Buddhaghosa simply paraphrases the various 
metaphors — * world,* by reason of wasting and decay; 

* door,' by reason of customary resort ; * ocean,' by reason 
of its insatiableness ; * lucent,* by reason of its purity; 

* field,' by reason of the springing up (growth) of contact, 
etc. ; ' base,* by reason of its fixed seat ; 'guide,' 'guidance,' 
by reason of its leading the nature-of- the- self showing 
agreements and differences ; * hither shore,' by reason of 
its l)eing included in the * body of this life ' (or individu- 
ality, sakkayain) ; * empty village,' because it is common 
to many, because there is no headman (i.e., Ego or soul. 

* Many ' must mean the individual considered as an aggre- 
^'at(^ of constituents.) The metaphors, it will l>e seen, are 
applied e(|ually, \\\\}\ the sole exception of 'guide' and 

* guidance,' to each remaining sense. By the explanation 
of these two figures given in the Cy., they should have been 
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buist* * a guide/ ' guidance,' the ' hither shore/ an * empty 
village * — this is that form which constitutes the sphere of 
vision. 

[598] Wliat is that form whicli is the spliere of vision ? 

The eye, that is to say the sentient organ, derived from the 
four Great Phenomena, forming part of the nature of the 
self, invisible and reacting, and against which eye, invisible 
and reacting, form that is visible and impingeing, has 
impinged,^ impinges, will, or may impinge — this that is 
sight, the sphere of sight, the constituent element of sight, 
etc. [continue an in § .597]. 

[599] ^Mlat is that form which is the sphere of vision ? 

Tlie eye, that is to say the sentient organ, derived from 
the four Great Phenomena, forming part of the nature of 
the self, invisible and reacting, which eye, invisible and 
reacting, has impinged, impinges, will, or may impinge on 
form* that is visible and impingeing — this that is sight, the 
sphere of sight, etc. [roHtiniie as in § 597]. 

[600] What is that form which is the sphere of vision ? 

The eye, tliat is to say the sentient organ, derived from 
the four Great Phenomena, forming part of the nature of 
the self, invisible and reacting, (i.) depending on which eye, 
in consequence of some visible form,' there has arisen, 
arises, will, or may arise 

visual contact ;^ . . . 

left to stand for each sense. Buddhaghosa, however, is 
of course not rcs)>onsiMe for the expressions used in the 
Pitakas. Yet it is slightly dis«ip|)ointing that he makes no 
effort to account for an omission which is not without 
psycholof^ical justification. 

' In this answer, according to the Cy. (p. ;M)9), in- 
voluntary visual sensation is described, as when lightning 
flashes on the 6i<^'ht of one not Iookin<; for it* 

- Here (Asl. :iO!h we have vol tint a nf sense-impression 
described — the process in the case of one * who, by nis own 
desire, seeking to look at some object, concentrates his 
vision/ 

' Cakkhuin nissfiya, rupanj arabbha. 

* Here there sliould be in the text ... pe ... as in 
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(ii.) and depeiidin«^ on which eye, in consequence of some 
visi])lo form, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise — 
l)orn of that visual contact — 

a feeling . • . 

[(H- iii.] a perception . • . 

[or iv.] thinking . . . 

[itr v.] a visual cognition^ . . . 
[further, vi.] depending on- which eye, and having a 
visil)le form as its object, there has arisen, arises, will, or 
may arise 

visual contact, 
(vii.) and depending on which eye, and having a visible 
form as its o])ject, there has arisen, arises, will, or may 
arise, l)orn of that visual contact, 

a feeling . . . 

[nr viii.] a perception . . . 



the correspoiuling passage for the other four senses. C/. 
note y. In K. it is also inadvertently omitted here. 

^ Cakkhuvinnaiiain here replaces the fourth mode of 
c-onscionsiu'ss, cittain, or tliought, in the series invariably 
stated as aroused by * contact * in connexion with the Eight 
Types of Tliouglit given in Book I , chap. i. Thinkmg 
(cetanfi) may stand for a train of ideas set going by the 
sensation having no special reference to the visil)Ie object 
as such. Visual cognition, on the other hand, would take 
special account of the thing seen. Or possildy the two are 
to he considered as corresponding approximately to process 
and i)ro<luct. Cj. what has been said above on both terms, 
p. 8, n. 1. 

- Judging by the corresponding passages in ji>i 004, 608, 
(>1*2, (»1(>, by K. and by the comments of Buddhaghosa, I find 
that the following passage has been erroneously omitted in 
the text before the words cakkhum p'etam: — . . . pe 
. . . yaiii cakkhuin niss aya rfiparammano cakkhu- 
samphasso uppajji va uppajjati va uppajjissati 
va uppajje va, yam cakklnnii nissaya riiparam- 
niaua cakkh usamphassaja vedana . . . po • • . 
sauna . . . pe . . . cetana . . . pe . . . cakkhuvift- 
naiiam u[>pajji va uppajjati vfi uppajji va 
uppajje va. (/. also § 0*20. 

12 
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[or ix.] thinking • . . 

[or X.] visual cognition — 
this that is sight, the sphere of sight, etc. [continue an in 
|697).» 

[GOl-604] What is that form which is the sphere of 
hearing ? 

Tlie ear, that is to say the sentient organ,- derived from 
the four Great Phenomena, forming part of tlie nature of 
the so]f, invisible and reacting, — 

(a) Iiy which ear, invisible and reacting, one has heard, 
hears, will, or may hear sound that is invisible and im- 
pingeing ;— 

(//) against which ear, invisible and reacting, sound that 
is invisible and impingeing, liais impinged, impinges, will, 
or maj' impinge ; — 

(<) which ear, invisible and reacting, lias impinged, 
impinges, will, or may hnpinge on sound that is invisible 
and impingeing ; — 

(#0 depending on which ear, in consequence of a sound, 
there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise 

auditory contact ; • • . 
and, dei)ending on which ear, in conse<|uence of a 



* According to the Cy. (310), this repl}', when rehearsed 
in full, reveals ton distinct answers, eaih commencing with 
the refrain : * The eye, that i> to say,' etc., to * self, in- 
visible and reactin;;.* They may l)e summarized and 
generalized thus: (i.) Sense -impression or contact, as 
conditioned by sense-organ and f^euse'StimiiliiM. (ii.) Re- 
sultant feelhig. (iii.-v.) Itesultant intellectual states, 
(vi ) Sense-impression or contact, as conditioned by sense- 
organ and idea of sense-«'/;/V< /. (vii.-x.) Itesultant states as 
in iii.-v). What was precisely the difference Iwtween the 
processes named as (i.) and (vi.) it is not yet easy todeter^ 
mine with certainty. 

- This, situated within the cavity of the aggregate 
or^anisTu of the car, and well furnished with fme rednish 
hairs, is in sliapo like a little finger-stall (anguli-ve- 
f hanaka). (.Vsl. :U0.) Cj. Hardy, /#>r. cit. 
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sound, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise, bom of 
that auditory contact, 

a feeling . . • 

[or] a perception ... 

[or] thinking . . . 

[or] auditory cognition ; — 
[further] depending on which ear, and having a sound 
ns its object, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise 

auditory contact, 
and, depending on which ear, and having a sound as its 
object, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise, bom of 
that auditory contact, 

a feeling ... 

[or] a perception . . . 

[or] thinking . . . 

[</r] auditory cognition ; — 
this that is hearing, the sphere of hearing, the constituent 
element of liearhig, the faculty of hearing, this that is ' a 
world/ * a door,' * an ocean,' * lucent,' ' a field,' * a basis/* 
* the hither shore,' * an emptj* village * — this is that form 
which is the sphere of hearing. 

[005-008] ^Vhat is that form which is the sphere of 
smell? 

The nose, that is to say the sentient organ,- derived from 
the four Clreat Phenomena, forming part of the nature of 
the self, invisible and reacting, — 

(a) by which nose, invisible and reacting, one has 
smelt, smells, will, or may smell odour that is invisible 
and impingeing; — 

[h) against which nose, invisible and reacting, odour 
that is invisible and impingeing, has impinged, impinges, 
will, or may impinge; — 

^ On the omission of * a guide,' etc., see p. 17i>, n. 4. 

- This is situated * inside the cavity of the aggregate 
nasal or<;aiiism, in appearance like a goat's hoof.' (Asl. 310). 
('/. Hardy, /'>r. (//. Trobably the hoof is imagined as re- 
garded from below. 

12—2 
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{c) which nose, nivisihle and reacting, has impinged, 
impinges, will, or may impinge on odour that is invisible 
and impingeing ; — 

ill) depending on whicli nose, in consequence of an 
odour . . . de|>ending on which nose, and having an 
odour as its ohject, there has arisen, arises, will, or may 
arise 

olfactory contact, 
and, doi)ending on which nose, in conse<]uence of an 
odour . . . depending on which nose, and having an 
odour as its ohjcct, there has arisen, arises, will or may 
arise, born of that olfactory contact, 

a feeling . . . 
[nr] a i)erception . . . 
[or] thinking • • . 
[or] olfactory cognition ; — 
this that is smell, the sphere, the constituent element, the 
faculty, of smell, this that is * a world,' etc. [coHtiuue a$ in 
$604]. 

[G00.G12] What is that form which is the sphere of 
taste? 

The tongue, that is to say the sentient organ,^ derived 
from the four (ircat Phenomena, forming part of the nature 
of the si'If, iiiviMhIe and reacting ; — 

(<i) by whicli ton;4uo, invisible and reacting, one has 
tasted, tastes, will, or may taste sapids that are invisible 
and impingeing ; — 

{h) against which tongue, invisible and reacting, sapids 
that are invisible and impingeing, have impinged, impinge, 
will, or may impinge ; — 

w) which tun^iio, invi>ible and reacting, has impinged, 

' This is hiiuated ' above the middle of the aggregate 
;;u.-tati)ry (>r;^anisni, in apiK-arance like the upiwr side of 
the leaf «»f a lotus.* uV>l., ihiti.) (/. Ilnrdy, /«>r. rii. 
The palate apparently was not included in the gustatory 
apparatus. 
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inipin<^es, will, or may impinge on sapids that are invisible' 
and impingeing ; — 

{(I) depending on which tongue, in consequence of a 
sapid . . . depending on which tongue, and havin/^ a* 
sapid as its object, there has arisen, arises, will, or inaj 
arise 

gustatory contact, 
and depending on which tongue, in consetjuence of a 
sapid . . . depending on which tongue, and Imving a 
sa[)id as its object, there has arisen, arises, will, or may 
arise, born of tliat gustatory contact, 

a feeling . . . 

\fn'] IX perception ... 

[or] thinking . . . 

[ur] gustatory cognition ; — 
tliis tliat is taste, the splu re, the constituent element, the 
faculty of taste, this tbat is * a world,' etc. [rnn(him' an in 
S <)0 1]. 

|(*)l;MUG] What is that form which is the sphere of body 
[-sensibility] ? 
Tlie body, that is to say the sentient organ,* derived 

^ Tlie sphere of kayo— so runs the comment (Asl. 311) 
— is diiriiscd over the whole bodily form just as oil pervades 
an entire cotton rag. With the exception of this quality of 
relatively undiiTcrentiated organ, the sense is co-ordinate 
witli the other senses. To tlie objection that, if the sensitive 
surface be indetd so general it would convey confused im- 
pressions, it is counter-asserted that, if it were not so 
general, tactile impressions could not be adequately differ- 
t'utiatL'd. Strictly speaking the body-sense is both every- 
where and not everywhere. S^t everywhere to the extent 
of being in things </s seen or ax tasted. We cannot segre- 
gate and analy/e sensations as we can grains of sand, and 
lience qualiiiis are said to coalesce in the object. Never- 
theless each mode of sense conveys its specific messages. — 
Such seems to me the substance of what I have clothed to 
a slight extent in terms of Western psycholog}'. The Com- 
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from the four Great Phenomena, forming imrt of the natnre 
of the Belf» inviHihle and reacting ; — 

(a) I)}' wliich iHxly-sensibility, invisible and reacting, one 
has touched, touclies, will, or may touch the tangible that 
ia invisible and impingeing ; — 

(//) against which Ixxly-sensibility, invisible and reacting, 
the tanpble, which is invisible and impingeing, has im- 
pinged, inipinp^es, will, or may impinge ; — 

(r) which l)ody-scnsibility, invisible and reacting, hat 
impinged, impinges, will, or may impinge on the tangible 
that is invisible and impinp;eing ; — 

(r/) dci)ending on which lioily- sensibility, in consequence 
of something tangible . . . dei)cnding on which body* 
senbibility, and having something tangible as its object, 
there has arisen, arises, will, or ma}' arise 

tactile contact,^ 
and depending on which )x)dy-8en8ibility, in consequence of 
something tangible . . . de^iending on which body-sensi- 
bility, and having something tangible as its object, there 
has arisen, arises, will, or may arise, bom of that tactile 
contact, 

a feeling • . . 
['»/•] a perception • . . 
[or] thinking . . • 
[(»r] tactile cognition ; — - 
this that is body - sensil»ility, the sphere, constituent 
element, faculty of b<)dy-bon>ibiIity, this that is ' a world,' 
etc. [runtimir an in § 601]. 

nieiitary is of course tentative and groping, as elsewhere in 
its tin ory of sense ; yet it must not be forgotten that it was 
not till aibout fifty years aj:o that Krnst Weber's •Der 
Tast>inn und das (leinein;^efiilil ' apiKMired, containing the 
|Kjsiti\4' results of a comparison of dilTerent skin-areas from 
the standiK)int of their varying ability to convey clear or 
vagu^ tactile impressions. 

* Liberally, l>ody-contact. 

- Literally. co;;uition of boily, so rendered in § 443 $eq. 
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[G17] ^Vhat is that form which is the sphere of [visible] 
form? 

The form whicli, derived from the great principles, is 
visible under the appearance of colour and produces 
impact* — is blue,- yellow, red,^ white, black/ crimson/ 
l)ronze/ green-coloured," of the hue of the mango-bud ;* is 
long, short,® big, little, circular, oval, square, hexagonaU 
octagonal, hekkaidecagonal ; low, high, shady, glowing^ 
light, dim, dull, frosty,^** smoky, dusty ; like in colour to the 

* Sappatighain, here paraphrased as y»/vw/iiriM// (jana- 
kain) reaction and impact. Asl. 817. 

- Compared to the ummfipupphain, or tiax-blossom. 
('/'. my remark on n I lain above, under § *lAi\. Here the 
term is ilhistrated by an azure llower, such as we ourselves 
might quote as a type of blue. And yet even here the wide 
range and indefmiteness of the word find expression. For 
according to ]^)thl. and Iteth, on the authority of Hema- 
diandra, uma is ai)plied to niffht: 

* Like the blossom of PtfroHpcnnmn acerifoluim and 
Priitajn'iro plurnivca respectively (Ih'ul.). I give these on 
Cliilders' authority. 

* Like the morning star and charcoal respectively' (iftirf,), 
^ Like the reddish buds of the Vitex unjmnlo and 

l.aijarJra trees (////</.). 

•' Ilari, omitted in the text, but given in K. and the 
Cy. (ihi(L). * Whereas, in the verse 

Harittacaheinavaiin am kamam sumukkhapa- 

• • • • ^ 

kama, 
hari is spoken of as golden (suvannani), by its being 
elsowliere taken in conjunction with coined gold (jataru- 
pain), it is here meant as dark (siimain)* (i7m/.). Cf. 
•lat. V. 2U\, sama ti suvanna-sama. 

" Tlie colour of green grass (ihid,). 

^ K. and the Cy. read ambankuravaiinaip. 

" See my Introduction, on * long,' short, as only indirectly 
objects of sight. * The foregoing seven visibles are set 
forth without reference to any base (vatthu) ; the follow- 
ing acconlin;^ to common usage * (ihitl.). 

^" Paraphra>ed as cloudy and as himain — which may be 
frosty, snowy or dewy — respectively. As the allusion is 
only to lustre-contrast, the sparkle of hoar-frost is probably 
implied. 
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disc of moon,^ sun, stars* a mirror,- a gem, a shell, a pearl, 
a cat*8 eye,' gold^ or silver ;^ or whatever other form there 
is which, derived from the four Great Phenomena, is visible 
and productive of impact — form which, vinible and pro- 
ductive of impact, one has sec^n, sees, will, or may see 
with the eye that is invisible and reacting — this which in 
visible form, this which is the sphefe of visible form, the 
c<mstituent element of visible form — this is that form which 
is the sphere of visible form. 

[GlH] What is that form which is the sphere of visible 
form? 

That form which, derived from the Great Phenomena, is 
visible under the appearance of colour and produces impact 
. . / on which form, visible and pro<Iuctive of imimct« the 
eye, invisible and impingeing, has impinged, impinges^ 
will, or may impinge — this that is visible form, ete. [roii- 
thiur a$ in § G17]. 

[019] What is that form which is the sphere of visible 
form? 



' The following teims, says the Cy. (i7#iW.)» illustrate 
varieties of lustre. A little gratuitous astronomy is then 
thrown in. The orb of the moon, viz., the mansion of 
the moon-god, is VJ yojanas in extent, is made of gold 
and roofed with silver. That of the sun is .lO yojanas, is 
made of ♦;old and roofed with crystal. The constellations. 
tl)e mansions of difTcrent ^;ods, are 7, H, or 10 yojanas 
in extent, and are made of llic sovcn jewels. Hetw<H»n the 
moon bflow and tlie sun above is 1 yojana. The con- 
stellations take two years in their orbit. They and the sun 
go {sir) swiftly, tlie ni<x)n slowly. At times the moon leads, 
at times she is behind. 

- Is of bronze (Asl. 31H). 

^ Is ii<»t a gem : is the colour of the bauilKX) (ihhlX 

' • Tlie Master's colour * (ibitl.). 

'•' Inder kahri]>ano, i.#'., silver coin, masakas of 
coppc r, wood, and lac are to be included {ihhi.). <juoti*d 
from Yin. iil *2:iH. 

^ In this an<l the next two answers, accordhig to K., the 
list of t\i>ical forms given in 5 (>17 is to Ih' rehearsed each 
time in full. 
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That form which, derived from the Great Phenomena, is 
visible inuler the api^earance of colour and produces impact 
— which form, visible and producing impact, has impinged, 
impinges, w ill, or may impinge on the eye that is invisible 
and reacting — this which is visible form, etc. [conthiiw at 

in ^ (517]. 

[020] AYhat is that form which is the sphere of visible 
form ? 

That form which, derived from the four Great Phenomena, 
is visible and i)roduces impact — in consequence of which 
form, and depending on the eye, there has arisen, arises, 
will, or may arise 

visual contact . . . 
in consequence of which form and depending on the eye, 
there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise, born of that 
visual contact, 

a feeling . . . 
[or] a perception . . . 
[or] thinking . . . 
[or] visual cognition . . . 
[further] having which visible form as its object,* and 
depending on the eye there has arisen, arises, will, or may 
arise 

visual contact, 

* In tlie printed text, for ruparammanani read 
ru pa ram ma no, and, two lines later, ruparammaiiH. 
So for the other senses, ;i (>il I, etc. I follow the reading in 
K., making the word adjectival to sakkhusamphassajo. 
and then to vedanfi, sauna, etc. (/. the analogous 
passage in >j (JOO (in the passage I have restored to the 
text), in si OOl, and so on. I confess I do not see what is 
gaini'd by sliifting cakkhuin nissuya, so that by K.'s 
reading it is sandwiched between adjective and noun, 
beyond tlie synnnetry in these sense-object answers, of 
giving pre cedence everywhere to tlie object. l)ut this does 
not invalidate tlui reading in K. Arammanam is a term 
of mental procedure, not of bare sense-function, such as is 
indicated by tlie relation of rupaiu : cakkhu. 
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•nd, having which viKihle form as it>> ohject, uiid Jcponding 
on the eye, there has arisen, arises, will, or may iirise 
a feeling . . . 

[or] a perception . . . 

[or] thinking . . . 

[or] i-isual cognition . . . 
lliiB which is visible form, the uplicrc, tliu constituent 
element of visible form — this in t)uu tonn nhkh in the 
itphere of visible form. 

[O'il] What is that form which h the sphere of Kouod 'f 

That sound which is derived from thu four Great 
riienoniena, is invisible itnd produoes iTii]mct, such ax the 
sound of drums, of tabors, of chnnti-i-liL'llM, of tum-tuma, of 
singin({, of iDUBic ;' clashing sounds,- mnnuiil nounds,* the 
noise of people,^ the sound of the coucutt-ion of substances,' 
of wind," of water," sounds human fiiiil other than human, 
or whatever other souud^ there is, derived from the Great 
llienoinena, invisible and proilucin^ impact— such a Hound, 
invisible and producing imiMu-t, ao, by the car, invisible 
and reacting, one has heard, lutirs, wilt, or ma; 
hear . . . 

[G*22] . . . and on which Koutid, invisible and ])roilucing 
imjmct, the car, invisible and reaitiny. Ims iuipirigt^d, 
impinges, will, or may impinge . . . 

[(i'i:t] . . . which sound, invisible and producing impact, 

' /.'., the sound of lutes and other titringcd instruments 
(Asl. 3110- 

■ A'.'/ , iif ;;(in;;8 and castjinets (iiiif.), 
^ /.'■., of liaiid-clapping (ihiil.). 

' l.r., of a iTond when words and syllables have l)ecome 
indistinguishalde (ihiil.). 

*' /.'., of (rccs nibbini; npiint't each other, or of the 
lini*kinK of Moiks {ihi.i). Vin. Texts, iii. 218, n. 

" /.<■., of wind as wind (iWi/.). 

■ /.'■., fitlitr of l>oalt-n or Mowing water (if'irf.). 

" l.r,, of splitting rcuds, tearing cloth, and the like 
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has impinged, impinges, will, or may impinge on the ear 
that is invisible and reacting • . • 

[024] ... in consequence of which sound and dependiiii^ 
on the ear, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise 

auditory contact . . • 
. . . and ^ . . . born of that auditory contact, 

a feeling . . • 
[nr] a perception . . . 
\nr] thinking . . . 
[nr] auditory cognition . . . 
. - . [further] liaving a sound as its object and depending 
on the ear, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise, 

auditory contact, 
. . . and . . . born of that auditory contact, 

a feeling • . • 
[or] a i)erception . . . 
[itr] thinking . . . 
[nr] auditory cognition ; 
this tliat is sound, the sphere and constituent element of 
sound — this is that form wliich is the sphere of sound. 

[(»25] What is that form which is the sphere of odour? 

That odour wliich is derived from the four Great 
Plienomena, is invisible and produces impact, such as the 
odour of roots, sap, bark, leaves, flowers, fruit ; verminous 
odours, i)ntrid odoiu's, pleasant and unpleasant odours,- or 



^ Continue as for visible forms in !5 620. 

- Su^Mindho, dugf^andho — these, says Buddha- 
l^'hosa, namely, desirtd odour and undcsired odour, exhaust 
all odour. lie luedicates the same of good and bad tastes 
(sadu, asadu, ;i i\'li)). In 5$ (J 18 we find, classed among 
the tan^'ibles, pleasant contact and painful contact. But 
we do not lind the connncntator making the same compre- 
hensive claim for hedonistic values in touches as in odours 
and tastes. Nor, as we have seen, does the text predicate 
anything hedonisti^jally of si«;ht or touch. This is interest- 
ing as l>ringing the psychology of Buddhism, with its 
acute if incipient intuition, in * touch ' with our modem 
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whatever other odour there is, derived from the four Great 
Phenomena, invisible and producing impact; such an 
odour, invisible and prochiein;; impact, as one has smelt, 
smells, will, or may smell with the nose, that is inmible 
and impin[;eing . • • 

[02G] ... on which odour, invisible and producing 
imjiact, the nose, invisible and impingeing, has impinged, 
impinges, will, or may impinge . • • 

[G27] • . . such an o<lonr, invisible and producing impact, 
as has impinged, impinges, will, or may impinge on the 
nose, invisible and reacting • • • 

[iVlH] • . . in consi^quencc of which odour and depending 
on the nose, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise 

olfactory' contact . • • 
and^ . . . bom of that olfactory contact, 

a feeling . . • 
[or] a i>erct'ption ... 
[or] thinking ... 
[or] olfactory cognition . . . 
. . . [further] having an odour as its object and depending 
on the nose, there has arisen, arisc^s, will, or may arise 

olfactory contact, 
. . . and . . . lH)rn of that olfactory contact, 

a fei'ling ... 
[or] a i>erccption . . . 
|o/'] thinking . . . 
[nr] olfactory cognition ; 

psyiliol();:y. For \\i? say that tlio more our knowledge of 
tlu' external wovhl is built up by a given sense, the more is 
that sense conmeted witli itnitral feeling. And it is pre- 
cisely sight, tuueh, niul bearing that give us most of that 
knowledge. 

Arihtotle remarks, with reference to tlie sense of smell 
only, that our never discriniinating an oilour without 
associating therewith an in1])re^sion of something (minful 
or pleas'int, seems to reveal the iniix^rfection of this sense 
in humans. luiperfeet, /.<., in delicacy of discrimination, 
touch l)eing herein the nio&t perfect sensi^ (De. An. 11. ix.). 

^ See § 624, note. 
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this that is odour, the sphere and constitnent element of 
odour — this is that form which is the sphere of odoars. 

[C>'1\)] AVhat is that form which is the sphere of taste? 

That taste which is derived from the four Great Phe- 
nomena, is invisible and produces impact, such as the 
taste of roots, stems, bark, leaves, llowers, fruits, of sour, 
sweet,* bitter,*- pungent,'' saline,^ alkaUne,* acrid,^ astring- 
ent," nice and nauseous sapids,^ or whatever other taste 
tlicrc is, derived from the four Great Phenomena, mvisible 
and producing impact — such tastes, invisible and pro- 
ducing impact, as with the tongue, invisible and re^icting, 
one has tasted, tastes, will, or may taste . . . 

[G:50] . . . against which taste, invisible and producing 
inii)act, the tongue, invisible and impingeing, has impinged, 
impinges, will, or may impinge . . . 

[0;nj . . . a taste which, invisible and iTroducing imi>act, 
has impinged, impinges, will, or may impinge on the 
tongue, invisible and reacting . . • 

[()32] . . . in cons«M|uence of which taste and depending 
on the tongue, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise 

gustatory contact • . . 



* Buttermilk (takkambilani) is given as a typical 
sour sapid, gliee from cow's milk (gosappi) as the type 
of a sweet sapid. J3ut, adds the Cy., sweet added to 
astringent (kasTivaiu) and kept standing will lose ail its 
sweetness, and ^o with raw sugar and alkaline substance. 
(lliee, however, ke[»t standing, while it loses colour and 
smell, does not lose its taste. It therefore is the absolute 
sweet (ekanta-madhurani) (Asl. 320). 

- /v'/., as ninib-tree fruit (///iV/.). 

•' A'.//., as gingca* and pepper (i7//r/.). 

^ A'.// , as sea -salt (ihiil.), 

•'• K.ff.y as tlie egg-i>Iant (vatinganakatirain), or as 
green palm sprouts (cocoainit cabbage) (i7m/.). 

" A'.// , as the jujube, or the Frmnia rhjthaittum, etc. {ibid.). 

" A'.//., as tlie yellow myrobalan (harltakain). I am, 
as before, indebted to Childers' Dictionary for all this 
botanical knowledge. 

^ Sadu asadu. See § 025, n. 1. 
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• . • and^ • . • bom of thai gustatory contact, 

a feeling . • . 

[or] a i)erception • • • 

[or] thinking . • • 

[or] gustaton* cognition, 
; farther] having a taste as its object and depending on the 
tongue, there has arisen, arises, will, or may arise 

gustatory contact, 
. . . and . . • lK)m of that gustatory contact, 

a feeling • • • 

[or] a perception • • • 

[or] thinking • . • 

[or] gustatory cognition ; 
this that is taste, the sphere and constituent element of 
taste — this is that form which is the sphere of taste.* . 

[033] What is that form which is femininity (itthin- 
driyaip)? 

That which is of the female, feminine in appearance, 
feminine in characteristics, in occuimtion, in deportment, 
feminine in condition and being — this is that form which 
constitutes femininity.' 

» See !i G24, n. 

- For the sphere of the tangible, see below, § 648. 

•' Litenilly the indriyain — the faculty, ix)tentiality of 
the female. Under * appearance,' which the Cy. (321) 
rules to be here the import of linf^ain ( = saiif hfinaip, 
ij. Mil. I:i3, 134), he indicates the i)hy8ical proportions 
in which the woman, generally si)eaking, dilTers from the 
man — smaller hands, feet, and face, up|>er trunk less 
broad, lower trunk broader. Characteristics (nimittaip) 
are that by winch slie is recognis;iblc(>anjrinanaip),both 
external bcnlily marks uio beard, <*.//., nor tusks, which 
would seem to inchule certain animals) and modes of 
dressing. Under 'occupation' (kuttaip = kiriya) there 
is an allusion to girls* di>tinctive amusements — playing 
with baskets, i>ebtles [and mortars], and dolls (? literally, 
little daughters, dhltalikaya kilanti), and spinning 
thread with a mattikavakani, whatever that may be. 
Under ' de^tortment,* the 'absence of breadth* (avita- 
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[634] What is that form which is masculinity (purisin- 
driyain) ? 

That which is of tho male, masculine in appearance, 
masculine in characteristics, in occupation, in deix)rtment, 
masculine in condition and being — this is that form which 
constitutes masculinity.* 

da in) in women's walking, standing, sitting, lying, and 
eating is specilied, all these being done more mmcingly, 
less assertively by women. If a man so deiK)rt himself, it 
is said of him, * lie goes like a woman !* The 'condition 
and being ' of the female, constituting her essential nature, 
are * born of karma, and take their source at conception/ 
The other female characteristics are evolved by her 'poten- 
tiality ' in the course of existence, just as the tree with all 
its appurtenances is evolved in time from the seed. This 

* indriyam ' is discernible, not by the eye, but by the mind 
(mano. It is an abstract idea). And it is not to the one 
sex just what the faculties of sight and so forth are to the 
other. 

^ The i>riority of place given to the female is a form of 
statement as characteristically Huddhist (not to stiy Indian) 
as that of saying * moon and sun.' Both no doubt have 
their source very deep in the history, or prehistory, of 
humanity. The Conmientator gives the correlative oppo- 
sites in describing male characteristics, down to the 

* swash-buckling and martial air,' which if a woman affect 
she is said to * go like a man.' Jioys are said to occupy 
themselves with their characteristic games of playing at 
carriages and ploughs, and at making sand-banks round 
puddles and calling them reservoirs. 

lie then remarks that these sexual distinctions have 
been evolved during the course of life in primeval ages ; 
since wlien, originating by way of conception and, some of 
them, in tlie individual life, it happens that they get inter- 
changed, lie then quotes cases of hermaphroditism, said 
to have occurred in the members of the Order, 

He is mindful also, as we might expect, to appreciate 
the sex to which he belongs, and makes a curious applica- 
tion to it of the doctrine of karma. * Of the two, the male 
sex-marks are superior (uttamani), those of the female 
inferior (bin a in). Therefore the former disappear by 
means of a very i)ad karma, while the latter are established 
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[6d5j AMiat is that form which is vitality (jivitin- 
driyam)? 

The persistence of these corporeal states, their sub- 
sistence, their going on, their being kept going on, their 
progress, continuance, preservation, life, life as faculty — 
this is that form which is vitality.^ 

[(•3G] \Miat is that form which is bodily intimation 
(kaiyaviililatti)? 

That tension, that intentness, that state of making the 
l>ody- tonse, in re8iK)nse to a thought, whether good, bad, 
or indeterminate, on the part of one who advances, or 
recedes, or fixes the gaze, or glances around, or retracts an 
arm, or stretches it forth — the intimation, the making 
known, the state of having made known — this is that form 
which constitutes Ix)di]y intimation.' 



by a karma indilTorently «;oo<l. The latter, on the other hand, 
disapjK'ar by means of a kurma indifferently bad, while the 
former are establishe<l by means of a very good karma. 
' Thus, both disapiK^ar by badness and are acquired by 
goodness.' 

Thus, our Commentator approximates more to Plato's 
I)Osition tlian to that of the typical religious celibate, find- 
ing woman not Hti*oii<;er to do evil, but rather the weaker in 
heapin;; up either ;;ood or e\il. 

' * \\'hat there is to saj', lias been said already in con- 
nexion with tlie fiuulty of vitality us related to incori)oreal 
(formless) >t:ites ' (AsL ;V2:i. See'§ 1!». 

- Kayo is >aid to =8arirain ; jKissibly to distinguish it 
from kayo as ustnl for * l)ody-sensil»ility,' or the tactile 
sense (Asl. :i2l), or again from sense- experience generally 
(p. l:i, n. :l). 

• K a y a v i n n a 1 1 i is analyzed in a somewhat rambling 
style by the Commentator. The gist of his remarks 
amounts, I j^atlur, to the following: In any communication 
elTected by boilily action which includes communications 
from animals to men, and rin' nrsa — that which is made 
known ij^ one\s condition (bliavo) at the time, one*s self 
(sayain), and one*> intention U^dhippayo); in other 
words, the //"/r, the ulm or irhut, and the fchat for. And 
this is wroii«;lit by a boilily sutTusion (vinphandanena). 

lie then classilies the kinds of thoughts which tend to 
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[0:i7] What is that form which is intimation by language 
( V a c I V i fi n a 1 1 i ) ? 

That speech, voice, enunciation, utterance, noise, making 
noises, language as artieuhxte speech, which expresses a 
thought whether good, bad, or indeterminate — this is called 
hxnguage. And that intimation, that making known, the 
state of having made known by hmguage — this is that foi'm 
which constitutes intimation by hmguage.* 

[(>8S] AVhat is that form which is the element of space 
(aka sa-dhfitu)? 

That which is space and belongs to space, is sky and 



* produce an intimation,' no others having this tendency. 
They are — 

The ei^ht ^ood thoughts relating to the sensuous 
universe (^>^ 1-151M, and 

the thought concerning intuition (abhinna cittani). 

Tlui twelve bad thoughts (SS 8r»:)-480). 

The eiglit great kiriya-thoughts, 

tlie two limited kiriya-thoughts, 

tlu^ one kiriya-thought relating to the universe of 
form which has attained to intuition, 
making eleven indeterminate thoughts. 

Finally he refers us to his theory of 'Doors' (dvara- 
katha). See my Introduction. (Asl. 323-4.) 

^ Vaclvinnatti is dealt with Vi-rhatim as bodily in- 
timation was, * vocal noise' being substitute*! for 'bodily 
sulTusion/ * Making noises ' is to bo understood as making 
a noise in a variety of ways. 'Articulate speech' (///., 
hroken-up speech) is no mere jangle (bhango), but is 
vocal utterance so divided as to serve for communication 
(Asl. 325). 

It is interesting to note in coiniexion with the problem 
as to whether connnunication or registration of thought is 
the historically prior function of language, that Buddha- 
ghosa, for all his aptness to draw distinctions, does not 
make any allusion here to intimation by language forming 
only one of the functions of speech. 

{Still more curious, as being more germane to this 
spi cific aspect of language, is it that he does not take into 
account the oral connnunication of the registered ideas of 
the race. 

13 
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belongs to sky,^ is vacuum and belongs to vacuum^ and is 
not in contact* with the four Great Phenomena — this is 
that form which is the element of space. 

[G30] AVhat is that form which is lightness of form 
(riipassa lahutA)?* 

That lightness of form which is its capacity for changing 
easily, its freedom from sluggishness and inertia — this is 
that form which is lightness of form. 

[G 10] What is that form which is plasticity of form ? 



^ I)uddhaghosa*8 etyniolog}' (Asl. l\25) derives uktiso 
from 'unploughed*— what may not be ploughed, cut, or 
broken — which recalls IIomor*s arpvy€7o^ ai0i)p and arpv* 
yirtf 0ii\a<T<Ta as well us the atcuptriaTa irtBia of Kuripides 
(Asl. d2G). 'Sky* he connects with striking— a gh a ip, 
a-ghattanlyaiii— what is not strikable. 

AkAso, he continues, is that which delimitates, or sets 
bounds to forms, environing them and making them mani- 
fest. Through it, in forms thus bounded, we get the 
notions — hence above, hence below, hence across. 

^ Asamphutthain catuhi mahabhutehi. Although 
space is in this work treated of apart from the tour 
elements, and does not, as a rule, count as a fifth element, 
in the Pitakas, yet, in the Maha Bahulovada Sutta (M. i. 
42H), when Gotania is discoursing to his son of the distri- 
Imtiun of the elements in the comiK)sition of the human 
iKKly, he co-ordinates akrisadhatu with the four other 
dhatus, to all appearance as though it should rank as a 
fifth element. In the older Upanishads it is usually co- 
ordinated with the four elements, though not, as such, in 
a closed list In the Taittiriya Up., however, it appears 
as the one immediate derivative from the Atman ; wind, fire, 
water, earth, plants, etc., proceeding, the first from akaf a, 
the rest, taken in order, from each other. 

The word asaniphutthani is paraphrased by nijjsta- 
kain (or nissatuni), and may mean that space does not 
commingle with the four elements as they with each other. 

' Belongs to* is, in the Pali, -gataip. 
* (/. above, ^ii P2-I7, with this and the two following 
answers. Supremely well-dressed hide is given as an 
illustration of the plasticity of matter (Asl. 326). 
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That plasticity of form which is its softness, smoothness, 
non-rigidity — this is that form which is plasticity o£ form. 

[()41] What is that form which is wicldiness of form? 

That wieldincss of form which is its serviceablcness, its 
workable condition — this is that form which is wioldinesfi 
of form.* 

[(>42] What is (hat form which is the mtogration (u p a- 
c a y o) of form ? 

That which is accumulation of form is the integration of 
form- — this is that form which is the integration of form. 

[G43J What is that form which is the subsistence of 
form (rupassa santati)? 

That which is integration of form is the subsistence of 
form. This is that form which is the subsistence of form. 

[04 1] What is that form which is the decay of form 
(rupassa j a r a t a) ? 

That decay of form which is ageing, decrepitude, hoari- 
ness, wrinkles, the shrinkage in length of days, the hyper- 
maturity of faculties — this is that form which is the decay 
of form.^ 



^ Gold wliiih is suddhanta (? sudhanta, well-blown) 
is given as typically * wieldy ' material {(hid.). 

- Jkuldhaghosa evidently reads so rupassa upacayo 
here (for yo), and in the next section sa rupassa (for ya) 
(Asl. :J27). This is only adopted by the text in §§ 732, 
7l58. K. reads so and sa. 

This and tlie following section formularize the coming 
into being of things. Integration is paraphrased (Asl. 327) 
as the cumulative efTect of the spheres (ayatananaiii 
acayo) as they are rei)roduced over and over again. The 
import of the term is vaddhi, fulness of growth. Acayo, 
or nibbatti, is to upacayo or vaddhi as the welling 
up of water in a reservoir by a river's bank is to the 
brimming over of the water, while santati or pavatti 
(subsistence or })ersistence) is as the overflow and running 
of the water. All are expressions for the phenomenon of 
birth and growth (ja tiriipassa). 

^ This is a stock formula, and occurs at M. i. 49 ; S. ii. 2, 
and 42. The Cy. points out (Asl. :]28) that the three terms, 
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[645]' What is that fonn whicli is the imiiermanence of 
fonn (nipassa aniccaia)? 

The dcstructiony disease, breaking-up, dissolution of 
form, the impcnnanence which is decline — this is that 
fonn wliich is the im]>ermanence of form.^ 

[(• ir>] What is that fonn which is iKxlily (solid) nutriment 
(kabalinkaro aharo)?' 

Boile<I rice, sour gruel, Hour, fish, flesh, milk, curds, 
hutter, cheese, tila-oil, cane-syrup, or whatever else' there 
is in whatever region that by living beings may be eaten, 
chewed, swallowed, digested into the juice^ by which living 



* decrepitude,' etc., show the phenomena that must take 
place in the lapse of time ; the last two show the inference 
that is to be drawn from them. For just as a flood or a 
forest fire can be traced by the appearance of tlie grass and 
trees in its track, so can we infer rcsi>ecting our life and 
faculties by the apiH^arance of teeth, hair and skin. 

^ This and the i)reeeding section formularize the waning 
and imssing away of things, liirth-and-growth, decay and 
death are by the Connnentator likened to three enemies of 
mankind, the lirst of whom leads him astray into a pit, the 
si'cond of whom throws him do>vn, the third of whom cuts 
off his head (Asl. :)29). 

- Literally, n)(»r>el - made food. * Bodily * (or solid) 
suflices to dihtin^uish it from the three innnaterial nutri- 
ments. See p. JU). 

•'' Tntler these conic roots and fruits. Asl. 3:K). 

' On this section, where 'form* is considered under 
the as|>ect of sustaining ^^rowtli, etc., the Commentator 
;;ives a hv'uf dissertatit>n where an adumbration of physio- 
lo;^ical truth is liuniorou^ly illustrated. Whereas, he says 
(A-1. :r.5():j:^2), fotwl is here Ihst set out in terms of its 
rnibodiment, in o j fi we have lh<' evolved essence of it. Now 
whereas the former removes ri>k, the latter is a preserva- 
tive. And the risk is this, that when no f<HHl is taken, the 
karnia-born heat within feetls on the walls of the l>elly, 
nukin;^ the owner cry <»ut, * I am hun;;ry ; give me some- 
ih'iu'^ to eat !* and only settiii;; his intestines free when it 
can *:,K'l external food. Th«' internal heat is likened to a 
shadow -demon who, bavin;; got the entry into a uian*s 
^Iladow, bites his head when hungry so that he cries out. 
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beings are kept ftlivo — this is that form which is bodily 
nutriment. 

[All] this is form which is derived. 

[End of] the Section on Derivatives. First Portion for 
r»ecitjition in tlie Division on Form. 



[* Thi'i'c isjhrin nhich in not derived* (no upsid]i)]« 

[r»17] What is that form which is not derived?* 

The sphere of the tangil)le, the fluid element — this is 
llial form which is not derived. 

[(Ms] What is that form which is the sphere of the 
tan<^ihlo (p li o 1 1 h a 1) b a y a t a n a in) ? 

Tlie earthy (solid) element, the laml)ent (calorific) 
element, the gaseous (aerial) element-; the hard and the 

When other men come to help, the demon, quitting his 
hold, preys on them. 

In the case of coarse food, t.rf., kudrusa grain, oja is 
said to he weak and sustains but a short time, wliile if a 
man drink ^^hee and the like he wants no other meal the 
whole day. Livin;; heiu'^s are then classified in an order 
of increasing:; fineness in the food they live on, beginning 
with crocodiles, who, they say, swallow pelddes, continuing 
with peacocks, hyenas, and elephants, later with other 
birds, then with borderers, town-dwellers, kings, and 
ending witli the Yfima and Paranimmitavasavatti gods, 
who enjoy food of supreme delicacy. 

' * Just as derived form is derived in such and such a 
way and in no other, so, to say it is not derived, is eqai- 
valent to saying it is not derivable.' Asl. 338. 

Possibly the form of ntgative here employed (no upada) 
is a technical mark of the relatively unethical nature 
of this aspect of rupain. Anupfida, on the other hand, 
is used with a philosophical import, ([f. D. i. 17 with 
^[. i. lis — anuprida vimutto and anupfida parinib- 
banatthain. Sec also below, ^S 1210 and 1213. 

- In kee})ing with the general i)sychological standpoint 
of th(; present work, the things which are not derive d Irom 
(have no foothold or support in) other things are considered 
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8oft ; the ttmooth and the rough ; pleasant (easeful) con- 
tacit painful contact; the heavy and the light^ — such a 
tangible, invisible and producing impact,- as, with the 



under the aspect of sense-])ercepts. They are tangibles or 
intangibles. Element (dhiltu) is now substituted for the 
collective term used al>ove, namely, great phenomena or 
beings (mahabhutiini, $ 581 ct $cq. Both terms occur 
together in A. i. 222. The latter term may be used to 
denote great or wondrous derivatives of the four elements, 
great either physically or ethically, as when (Vin. ii. 240) 
the ocean and its ' great creatures * serve to illustrate the 
Dhamma and those wondrous phenomena, the human 
beings who by way of it are seeking or have attained Nir- 
vana. Dhfitu, on the other hand, as the Cy. with un- 
flagging ' mindfulness * once more i)oints out, indicates 
absence of substratum or souL AsL 832. 

On the essential oharacters of the four elements, see 
below, §§ lHi2-lM»5, also the following nota 

* The first two and last of these four pairs are so many 
asi>ects or modes of the earth-element (AsL 332), and are 
paraphrased res^H^ctively as rigid and non-rigid, polished 
and jagged (saw-like), weighty and non-weigiity. These 
correspond almost exactly to our modem view of the modes 
of resistance, i.«'., of artivv touch, or of skin-sensibility with 
a co-ellicient of muscular sense. The Buddhist view lacks, 
ais all but recent psycliolo^v has lacked, insight into the 
presence of the muscular factor; on the other hand, it is 
lo;;ically more symmetrical in giving * lightness * where 
l>r. r>ain, r.^., gives 'pressure' — another i)08itive. 

rUasaiit contact is defined as a tangible which is desired 
on account of pleasant feelin<^; the opposite, in the case of 
painful contact. Kach of the tlu'ee elements furnishes 
instances of either : In connexion with solidity there is the 
pleasant contact felt when a soft-palmed attendant is doing 
niassaige to one's feet, and the opi)osite when his hands are 
hard. From * caloric/ or tlie tiame-element, we may get 
the pleasure of a wanninj:-pan in winter, or the reverse, if 
it is api)lied in sumnutr. From the aerial element, we may 
;:c t the ]>leasure of fjinning in summer, or the discomfort 
of it in winter. Asl. MVl, 333. 

- The Cy. here discusses a jwint of attention in sense- 
I)€rception which is interesting as adumbrating modem 
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body-sensibility, invisible and reacting, one has touched, 
touches, will, or may touch .. . . 

[G49] . . . against which tangible, invisible, and pro- 
ducing impact, the body-sensibility, invisible and reacting, 
has impinged, impinges, will, or may impinge • • • 

[650J . . . such a tangible, invisible and producing 
impact, as has impinged, impinges, will, or may impinge 
against the body-sensibility, invisible and reacting • . . 

European theories respecting consciousness and subcon* 
sciousness (Asl. 833). In a concrete object of sense, the 
tliree modes of the tangible, /.#'., the three elements (solid, 
hot, airy), may all of them be present. Now do they all 
come ' at one stroke * into the field of consciousness 
(fi path a in)? They do. Thus come, do they impinge on 
the body-sense? Tliey do. When it has thus made them 
a (mental) object, does cognition of body arise at one blow? 
It does not. Why? Thus: ^lental objects are made 
either by deliberate sensing or by intrusion. (The latter 
term — ussado — is more literally extrusion, or prominence, 
but either word shows that involuntary, as contrasted with 
voluntary attention is meant.) Now when one is de- 
liberately testing the hardness or softness of a ball of boiled 
rice by pressure, heat and vapour are present, but it is the 
holid to which one gives attention. If hot water be tested 
])y the hand, though there is solid and vaporous (matter), 
it is lieat that occupies the attention. If one lets the 
breeze blow on the body at the window in hot weather, 
solid and heat are present, but it is the aerial element that 
is attended to. Or take involuntar}' impressions: If you 
stumble, or knock your head against a tree, or bite on a 
pehl)h\ heat and wind are present, but the intrusive object 
is solid matter. So analogously for walking on something 
liot, or heinj; deafened ])y a hurricane. The tliree elements 
are not ap})rehen(Ied as sucli at the same instant. And 
with re^'ard to tlie extended surface of the lK)dy-sentience, 
cognition of l)ody arises only in that spot where the 
sentient surface is inii)inged upon, /'.//., when a shoulder- 
wound is l)allied (? dressed ; rj\ Yin. ii. 115 and Transl.) 
with a (juill, tlie kaya-pasado of the shoulder is impinged 
upon, or intensilied, and there cognition arises. And where 
the pasado is most powerfully impressed, there cognition 
arises first. 
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[651] • . • in confiequence of which tangible and depend- 
ing on the body-Bensibility, there has arisen, ariseH, will, 
or may arise 

bodily contact . • • 
and . . . bom of that bodily contact, 

a feeling . . • 
[or] a (lerception • • . 
[or] thinkin<; . . . 
[or] cognition of l>ody • • . 
[further,] having a tangible as its object and depending on 
the l>ody(-i>ensibility), then* has arisen, arises, will, or 
may arise 

bodily contact . . • 
and . . . born of that bodily contact, 

a feeling . . . 
[fir] a perception . . . 
[or] thinking . . . 
('»rl cognition of body ; 
this that is tho tanf^iblc*, the sphere and element of the 
tangible— this i?% tliat form which is tlu* sphere of the 
tangible.^ 

[<>52] What is that form which is the fluid (aqueous) 
clement (apodhatu)? 

That which is fluid and 1H'Ion;,'^ to fluid, that which is 



* Budtlhaj^hosa gfx*s on, witli nforcnce to the senses 
;;en<»rrtlly, to ;;ivi» a i>sycljolo*^ical acrount of the passing 
from one j^roup of si'n>ations or *ol»joct of thought* to 
anotlicr in terms not far nniovrd from what would now be 
usimI to describe the * niovcnunt of uttenti<m * (Asl. 334). 
We pa>s from one oljrct to an(»ther (ci) from deliberate 
inrlination, or (/*) from a sensation of preixmderating im- 
pnssivcncss (ajjliasa yato vfi visayadhimattato va). 
/•.'./;., (a) from sahiting a >lnine, a l»eliever forms the in- 
tention of entcrin;; to do homage to a statue and contem* 
plate the carving's and paint in^^s. /*) While contemplating 
•-ome va>t tope, a man is struck bv the sound of music, and 
is then affected hy flt)wers and incense brought near. 
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viscid^ and belongs to viscous, the cohesiveness of form* 
— this is tliat form which is the fluid element. 

[All] this is that form which is not derived. 

[Or^ii] What is that form^ which is the issue of grasping 
(upadinnam) ?* 



^ Literally, oil (sneho). CJ\ the description with that 
of a k a s a d h a t u, § (>:iS. 

- This is tlu) aspt^ct of the moist or liquid element in 
an object compact of several elements. The one essential 
*niark* of fipo-dhatu is pa<^gharanam, flowijig. See 
;; \)iu\. But * cohesiveness of form means the cohering 
condition of some concrete in which there is superfluity of 
solid* (Asl. \]W}). For it is' by the cohesive force of the 
lluid eleniont that lumps of iron or what not are made 
rigid. Similarly in the case of »tones, mountains, palms, 
tusks, horns, etc. 

Hence r>uddlia[;liosa passes on to discuss the mutually 
related splieres of the elements and their apparent approxi- 
mations to each other, as in viscous thinj»s, r.//., or con- 
<j;ealed liquid, or l>oilinj; water. Corrupt MSS., however, 
render parts of the disquisition hard to follow. His con- 
chision is tliat whereas the elements may vary in their 
condition as phenomena, their essential mark never alters, 
however latent it may be. And he quotes a yet unedited 
sulta (AnliMiiaparikappa sutta), but which is repeated 
in A. i *2*22, that it is easier for the four elements to change 
their essential cliaraeter, than for the seeker of Nirvana 
(the Xoble Student) to alter liis high estate (Asl. 3;)(>). 

*' Here follow the remaining pairs of correlated terms, 
making up the categories of form under the Dual Asi)ect. 

* Literally, * which has been grasped at* or ' laid hold 
of/ This and the cognate terms are discussed under the 
* Groui) on CIrasjiing,' ji 1213 ( / sctf. It is disapi)ointing to 
find that, with the exception of two items in the list of 
things ' grasped at/ or come into being through the action 
of karma (the two phrases art; apju-oximately e(piivalent), 
the Cv. does not discuss the inclusion of anv. One would 
have liked to hear, r.7., why, of all sense-objects, sounds 
alone are ' not the issue of grasping ' (rt\ the heresy con- 
cerning sound as result [of karma, K. V. !(»<»], and why the 
elements of space and of tluiditj* may and may not l)e the 
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The Hpheres of sight, hearing, Binell, taste, body^sensi- 
hiliiy, teinininity, mnscalinity, vitality, or whatever form 
there exists through karma having been wrought, whether 
it be in the spheres of visible forms, odours, tastes, or the 
tangible ; the element of space, the fluid element, the in- 
tegration or the subsistence of form,^ or bodily nutriment — 
this is that form Nvhich is the issue of grasping. 

[651] What is that form which is not the issue of 
grasping ? 

The sphere of sound, boilily and vocal intimation, light- 
ness, plasticit}* and wieldiness of form, decay and imper- 
nianence of form, or whatever other form exists which is 
not due to karma having been wrought, whether it be in 
the sphere of visible forms, smells, tastes, or the tangible ; 
the element of space or that of fluidity ; the integration Or 
the subsistence of form, or bodily nutriment — this is that 
form which is not the issue of grasping. 

[Ofi^] What is that form which is both the issue of 
grasping and favourable to grasping (upadinn 'upada- 
niyam)? 

The spheres of the five senses, femininity, masculinity 
and vitality, or whatever other form exists through karma 
having been wrought, wliether it 1>e in the spheres of 



issue of grasping, or what tliey have to do with it in any 
way. 

Conrrrning the two items above mentioned, how is it, 
asks tile Cy. (Ml), *t]iat ** deiay and imiHsrmanence " are 
I'lassed witli n sjiect to what is due, and what is not due 
to the performance of karma ? They are classed with 
what is not the issue of grasping. That which has sprung 
fruni coiuliti(»ns other than karma is included under "not 
due to the i>erformance of karma. . . .*' And as these two 
forms arise neither from karma, nor from form -producing 
conditions other than karma, they are therefore not classi- 
fied with reference to karma. How they are acquired will 
iK'come evident later.* 

* For rupasantati reaid riipassa santati. 
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visible forms, odours, tastes or the tangible, in the elements 
of space or lluidity, in the integration or the subsistence of 
form or in bodily nutriment— this is that form* which is both 
the issue of grasping and favourable to grasping. 

[();■>(»] What is that form which is not the issue of grasp- 
ing, but is favourable to grasping (a n u p a d i n n' u p a d a- 
niyain)?* 

Tlie sphere of sounds, bodily and vocal intimation, the 
lightness, plasticity, wieldiness, decay and imi)ermanence 
of form, or whatever other form exists which is not due to 
karma having been wrought, whether it be in the sphere 
of visible forms,- smells, tastes, the tangible, in the element 
of space or of lluidity, in the integration, or the subsis- 
tence of form, or in bodily nutriment — this is that form 
which is not the issue of grasping but is favourable to 
grasping. 

(()r>7] What is that form which is visible? 

The spliere of visi].»lo forms — this is that form which is 
visible. 

[(»r>8] Wliat is that form which is invisible? 

Tlie sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment — this is 
that form wliich is invisible.* 



* The i)rivative prefixed to the first half of this dvandva- 
compouiid does not api)ly to the latter half. All form is 
upadaniyani — see ji r)ijrMind </. Dh. S. ^ 1538. Hence to 
get, as we do, a positive answer would, if upadfiniyain were 
to be taken negatively, be a very patent infringement of the 
law of contradiction. The distributed negative is given by 
a iiup a d i ini a n u i) a d a n i v a m as in ^ 1M>2. 

- I have elided saddayatanaiji, and, on the next line, 
inserted apodhfitu, as con>istent with >J G51. Cf. §§ 747, 
7r)0, and K. 

•' Tlie answer in >^ (»5s recurs with its elided passage 
very often, but it is not easy to point out the foregoing 
answer of which it is an abbreviation. For §55 653, 655 
include ' vi.sihle form,' * which is absurd.' And they do 
not include * sound,' which is invisible. I suggest that 
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[Gr>{)] ^Miat is that fonn which reacts and impinges^ 
(sappatighaip)? 

Tlie spheres of vision, hearing, smell, taste, body^sensi- 
hility ; the spheres of visible forms, sounds, smells, tastes, 
tangibles — this is that form which reacts and impinges. 

[(UK)] What is that form which docs not react or 
impinge ? 

Femininity ... and bodily nutriment — this is that form 
which does not react or impinge. 

[IW>1] What is that form which is faculty (indriyaip)? 

The faculties lor personal iK)tentialities)* of vision, hear- 
ing, smell, taste, iKuly-scnsibility, femininity, masculinity, 
vitafity — this is that form which is faculty. 

[i>i;2] What is that form which is not faculty ? 

The spheres of visible form . . . and l>odily nutriment— 
this is that form which is not faculty.' 



§ yji\ is referred to, with the implication that * the sphere 
of visible form ' must 1k3 omitted. All the other terms in 
$ yM\, if understood as strictlj' abstract sensibility or sen- 
sation, or as abstract ideas, are inaccessible to sight. Even 
in kabalinkfiro ahfiro, it is only the vatthu, or em- 
Imdiiiicnt of tlie concept of nutriment, that is visible. And 
similarly, wliereas one's IkxHIv j^estures are visible, the 
• intimation ' given is a matter of inference, a mental con- 
struction. 

^ r><»tli terms bave been aj^plied in tlu' detaile<l theory of 
sens<' ;4iven in § yj7 rt s^q. 

- Kiepiii*; to 5: ."i«M> as the norm for these abbreviatetl 
replies, \\v may a>sume that these two (Si Si CVJ and G(K)) 
divide out that answer bttwien them. Impact and reac- 
tion, as hvvv under.slood. belong; exclusively to the sphere 
nf srn.sation. The term (tatigho has an emotional and 
moral significance elsewIuTe in this work, and means re- 
pulsion, repuj^nanee. See ?i 10(>0. 

* ;i ."iIh; would seem to l>e <livided al>o and differently by 
tle> indriyaiji stctions. What is na indriyaip, not 
having Jria/i/s', are thus the five kinds of sense-objects, 
intimation, space, the three mo<k's of form, and the courbe 
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[0(;3] What 18 that form winch is Great Phenomenon 
im a h a b h u t a in) ? 

Tlie sphere of the tangible and the element of fluidity — 
this is that form wliich is Great Phenomenon. 

[{\M] What is that form which is not Great Pheno- 
menon ? 

The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not Great Phenomenon.* 

• 

[ri(;5] Wliat is that form which is hitimation (vinnatti)? 

Bodily and vocal intimation- — this is that form which is 
intimation. 

[<)(•)(•)] Wluit is that form which is not intimation? 

The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment — this is 
tliat form which is not intimation. 

[()(>7] What is thai form which is sprung from thought 
'i! i 1 1 a - s a m u 1 1 h a n a m)^ ? 

ol the evolving rebirth uf form as represented in abstract 
idea. 

^ This pair of relatives coincides with the first pair of 
attributes taken inversely : forms underived and derived 
{pp. 172-1)7). 

- See above, ;^i$ ()*,](», ()37. The abbreviated answer con- 
cenn'n^' the other relative will presumably be the entire 
list jj;iven in >i .*)!)(>, with the exception of the two modes of 
intimation. 

^ ('/. bdow, ^;< 111),"), him;, and above, § iVM\ note. 

Here, after being silent over the last ten questions, the 
Cv. nsunH's its i>arable (p. Ii^i7), without, however, throw- 
ing niucli light on these to us obscure di>tinctions. This 
and tlie next two pairs of questions and answers refer to 
form of some kind as brought into relation with an intelli- 
griit agJiit. And the purest instance of this is those groups 
of phinoinena which are brought into plaj* when the agent 
is expressing himself. The expression or intimation itsi'lf\ 
it savs, does not spring tlnrvtl}! from thought, but it is said 
nevertheless to have its source in thought because those 
phenomena (of gesture and speech) on which the intima- 
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Bodily and vocal inUmalton, or whatever other form 
exibls that is horn of thought, raiiKcd hy thought, hna its 
source in thoiij^ht, whctlier it Ijp in the Bi'hcre of vii^ible 
fornih, Nounds, odourK, tAtttcs or tangihlcH, in the Bi>stia1, 
or Iho thiid vlmnont, in tho Hghlncsg, iihistivity, wioldiness, 
intcgrulion ur siihgislcnco of fonti, or in hodily nutriment — 
thi« iit that form uhich in tipung from thought. 

[f'rftH] What tit thiit form which ik not sinung from 
thought? 

The spbcro of the live scneeM, femininity, mascuHnity 
and \ituhty, the decay and the itnpormanenco of form, or 
whatever other form exists that is not liorn of thought, 
not caused hy thought, doex not have its source ui thought, 
whether it ho in the sphere of viitihlo foniiN.tiounds, odours, 
tastes, or tangihlcs, in tho Ki>ntiiil or fluid element, in tho 
Ii-*hti]eea, plasticity, wieldinesii, intcgrntion or suhgistence 
of form, or in l)odily nutriment — this i» that dmn which is 
not sprung from thought. 

]tii.'>'.i] Whiit is that form which comes intohoinij togctht-r 
with thought (cittft-Baha-bha)? 

[ri70) '^'hat it) tlmt form which does not coinr into hein^ 
t"Ki'lhcr with thounht? 

.Ihhictu an ill thr prtialiiig jniir i<J' relaticet. 

[i'll 1 ] AVhat is that form which is consecutive to 
thought (citf iinupnrivatti)? 

H'tll] What in that form which in not consecutive to 
thought ? 

.luiueri at in tlir jnii oliitij jmir of relatira. 



tion depends arc immcdiatclv prompted by thought, just as 
we tuiy that old age and death ' are ' im|iermanence (in 
virtue o( their forniin<; part of tho content of that idea). 
While there is thought, there i^i aleo expression of thought. 
But the concomitance slated in § tiO!) la not to be onder- 
!>*o<xl like that arlfling l>ctween thought and feeling and 
other nit'iilal processes. He is probably referring to the 
mental complex indicated al>ove in j 1 and the like. 
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[()73] AVhat is that form which belongs to the self 
(aj j h attikain)?* 

The spheres of the five senses — this is that form which 
belongs to the self. 

[()7 1] AVliat is that form which is external (to the self — 
bahirain) ? 

The sphere of tlie five kinds of sense-objects . . .* and 
bodily nutriment — tliis is that form which is external (to 
the self). 

[(JTT)] AVhicli is that form which is gross (olarikam)? 

The spheres of the five senses and of the five kinds of 
brnse-objects- this is that form which is gross. 

[iui\] AVliich is that form which is subtle (suk* 
h umain) ? 



^ See below, SS 1011, 1015. It will already have been 
noted (p. 50, n. l.)» that ajjhattain, ajjhattikam does 
not run on all fours with our modern psychological term 
* subjective,' or that which belongs to the con8cum$ rrj^rt- 
cure of the individual. It connotes anything belonging to 
an individual organism, physical or mental. Hence, too, 
the word * self ' must here bo understood in no narrow 
metaphysical, or even psychological sense, but as equiva- 
lent to the concrete person or attabhavo (see above, 
p. 175, n. 1). It is used in the sense of all but the last 
of the four constituents into which Professor W. James 
divides the Self, viz., the material Self (body, clothes, 
fiimily, home, property : the Buddhist would only admit 
the first item, I fancy), the social Self (recognition from 
others), and the spiritual Self (psychic faculties or dis- 
positions). ('Principles of Psycholog}',* 181)2, i. 292-296.) 
Only the fourth constituent, the * pure Ego,' was rejected 
by Buddhism, as it was, twenty-two centuries later, by 
Ilume. (7., however, the apparently more 'subjective* 
use in ^S KJl and 1207. 

I have felt ecpial reluctance to foist the (relatively) 
modern counterpart * objective * on to bahirain or bahid- 
dhji (see S 1045). 

- I'eiid in full, this should coincide with the latter part 
of vi 51m;, beginning at * the spheres of visible form.' 
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Femininity . . . and bodily nutriment — this is that form 
mhicb is suLile.^ 

[077] What is that form which is remote (diire)? 

Femininity . . . and bodily nutriment — this is that form 
which is remote. 

[(>7h] What is that form which is near (santike)? 

The spheres of the five senses and of the five kinds of 
sense-objects— this is that form which is near.* 



^ The Cy., paraphrasin*; olurikaiii by thulaip, ex- 
plains that this has reference to the material embocliraent 
of sense-objects and to the fact of sensuous imi)acty snk- 
humain connoting the contrary. Under the latter class 
we have, according to my assumption (p. 203^ n. S^ the 
indriyas of sex and vitality, intimation, simce, the modes 
of form and the nutritive principle in food. The force of 
this effort at dicli<»tomy is, to the moilern Western mind, 
curious and not obvious. It is sug;;estive of tradition earlier 
than the date of the compiling of the Abhidhamma, as 
early as the earlier Tpanishads — of a time when there 
was no definite antithesis between material and immaterial, 
extendoil and unextended. We have seen that the senses, 
though * invisible,* were conceived as si^ecies of * form * — 
nay, that the later Cy. i)rcserved the tratfition of their sha|)e 
and size. And I incline to think that just as, in the older 
rpanishads, soul was a shadowy, hnpalpable, but 'physi- 
cal double of the pliysiral body,' and just as * when an 
early (I reek pliilosoplier speaks of to or, he does not mean 
15ein«;, but l5ody' (hurnet, 'Early Greek Philosophy,' 27), 
so tlir items in the list divided out in these two answers 
are all jtlii/fiiral ' forms,' whether patent, impressive, and 
l»erv;uling, or latent, fine and mysterious. 

- l>ure. the Cy. ixplains, refers to that which on 
account of its beiii;; dillieult to apprehend or discriminate 
eainiot bediM-crned by N\ayof the sensuous impact, whether 
it be literally far or mar at hand. Conversely, santike 
refers to thiu^^s wjjich are patent to sense, even though they 
may l»e distant. The conleiil of each division agrees with that 
of ihe preceding division, and we see that, whereas the field 
of sense-iH-reeplion is prruiounied to l>e a relatively {Uitent, 
as well as gro>s concern, the essence of sex, vitality, etc.. 
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[7?a«M.(Yatthu).p 

[()79] What is that form which is the basis of visual con- 
tact (cakkhusamphassassa vatthu)? 

The sphere of vision — this is that form which is the basin 
of visual contact. 

[OSOJ Wliat is that form which is not the basis of visual 
contact? 

The splure of hearing • . .- and bodily nutriment — this 
is that form wliich is not, etc. 



down to tlie nutritive principle in food, is found to be as 
obscure, Intent or reh\tively in.accessible, as it was subtle or 
minute. Asl. 387. 

^ From S ()5:J to § 901 the Commentator lapses into 
silence, dismissing tlie reader with the remark that in the 
exposition on 'spheres,' etc. (SS (595-741), the method of 
treatment is more detailed than it was above, and, further, 
that the category of triplets (§ 742 et artf.) is easy to 
understand. To enable the reader to gather with more 
ease the drift of this part of the cj\tecliizing, I have in- 
serted a few headings to indicate whenever there is a 
change in the aspect under which *form* is considered. 
Thus we have form considered under the aspect of the 
hanis (vatthu) in the subjective procedure of coming-to- 
know, of the ohject so api)reliended, and so forth. 

In all the answers, where lacuna? occur, except where 
otherwise specilled, the formula appears to be the answer 
of >i 59(>, with one or more terms omitted, and with the 
occasional insertion of * the sphere of the tangible/ ac- 
cording to the sense required by each specific process of 
dichotomy. 

- By referring to the standard answer, § 590, it will be 
seen that the negatives in the present answer include 
* visible forms,' or the objects of the sense of vision. Now, 
vatthu means seat, embodiment, or what wo might call 
physical basis. However, then, the process of sense-stimu- 
lation was ultimatelv conceived, the effective result was 
held to take place in the sense-organ (and heart). The 
sense-object was defined as the arammanam of the con- 
tact. See § G87. 

14 
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[681] What is that form which ia the basil of 

the feeling • • • 
the perception • • • 
the thinking • . • 
the visual cognition 
which is bom of visual contact? 

The sphere of vision — this is that form which is the basb 
of the . • . visual cognition^ which is bom of viHual con- 
tact. 

[G82] \Miat is that fomi which is not the basis of the • • . 
visual cognition bom of visual contact? 

The sphere of hearing . . . and bodily nutriment — thin 
is that form which is not the basis of the • • . visual cogni- 
tion bom of visual contact. 

[G83] ^^llat is that form which is the basis of 

auditory • • • 
olfactory • • • 
gustatory • • J 
bodily 
contact ? 

The sphere of . . .' body-sensibility — this is that form 
which is the basis of . • . Ixxlily contact. 

[GH 1 ] What is that form which is not the basis of . . . 
bodily contact? 



' No hiatus api)ears, in either the English or Siamese 
edition of the text, between riipaiji and cakkhuviiV 
nanassa, but by tlio context the answer is, of course* 
understood to deal in turn with all four mental processes 
st(i*u<l in the «iuestion. A.> uMuil, only the last term gets an 
cxphcit answer. All four proce^^ses must also be under- 
stood in the lacuna in $ (iS2 and in § 686. 

' J i v h a s a ni p li a s s a s s a has dropj^ed out of the printed 
text. 

* Here, of cour>e, understand the snhores of hearing, 
hmell, and taste, and in tlio three following lacuniP the 
ioncsponding forms of contact. Proceed similarly in the 
next two answers. 
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Tlie sphere of vision . . . ami bodily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not the basis of • • • bodily contact 

[()85j What is that form which is the basis of 

the feeling . • • 
the i)i3rception . . . 
the thinking . . . 
the . • . cognition of body 
that is born of . . • bodily contact? 

The sphere ... of body-sensibility — this is that form 
which is the basis of the . . . cognition of body that is 
born of . . . bodily contact, 

[G8GJ What is that form which is not the basis of the . . . 
cognition of body born of . . . bodily contact? 

The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment —this is 
that form wliich is not the basis of the • . . cognition of 
body born, etc. 

[Mental ithject or idea (al r a m m a u a ip).] 

[G87] What is that form which is the object in visual 
contact ? 

The sphere of visible forms — this is that form which is 
the object in visual contact. 

[G88j What is that form which is not the object in visual 
contact ? 

The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment^ — this 
is that form wliich is not, etc. 

[089] What is that form which is the object in 

the feeling ... 
the perception . . . 
the thinking . . . 
tlie visual coiinition 



o' 



that is born of visual contact ? 



^ /.('., as in >i ;")0(), omitting only * the sphere of visible 
forms,' and inserting, presumably, * the sphere of the 
tangible.' 

14—2 
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The sphere of nsible forms — this is that form which it 
the object in . • . the visual cognition that is bom of 
\isual contact. 

[G!K)] What is that form which is not^ the object in the 
. . . visual cognition liorn of visual contact f 

Tlie sphere of vision . . . and liodily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not the object, etc. 

[CM] What is that form which is the object in 

auditory . . . 
olfactory . . . 
gusUitory . • . 
bodil}' 
contact? 

The sphere of . . . the tangible — this is that form which 
is the object in • • • bodily contact. 

[G!)*2J What is that form which is not the object in • . • 
bodily contact? 

The sphere of vision . . . and l>odily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not the object in • . . bodily contact 

[GiKi] \Miat is that form which is the object in 

the feeling • • . 
the i^erception . . . 
till* thinking . . . 
the . . . cognition of body 
that i^ lH)rn of . . . bodily contact? 

Tlie splxTeof the tangible— this is that form which is the 
object in the . . . cognition of body that is bom of • • . 
bodily contact. 

* Tlie negative particle niust bo supplit^I in the printed text. 

The lacuna in tlii> and following hentcnces must be filled 
up anal()g()u>ly with tho^e in the preceding group. TliuSt 
in this qiustion, the tlirce other mental processes named in 
the preceding (piestion are to l>e understood ; the answer 
will l>o identical with tliat in .^ .V.M>, excluding only * the 
hphere of visible form^/ but iuBcrting ' the sphere of the 
tangible.' And ho on. 
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[CilM] What is thai form which is not the object in the 
. . . cognition of body that is born of bodily contact ? 

The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment^ — this is 
that form which is not the object, etc. 

[Sjihere of sense (a y a t a n a ip).] 

[095] AVhat is that form which is the sphere of vision? 

The eye, that is to say, the sentient organ which is derived 
from the four Great Phenomena . . . this that is ' an empty 
village ' — this is that form which is the sphere of vision.* 

[G9GJ What is that form which is not the sphere of vision ? 

The sphere of hearing . . . and bodily nutriment — this 
is that form which is not the sphere of vision. 

[697] What is that form which is the sphere of 

hearing • . . 
smell ... 
taste . . • 
body-sensibility ? 
The body, that is to say, the sentient organ which is 
derived from the four Great Phenomena . . . this that is 
' an empty village ' — this is that form which is the sphere 
of . . . body- sensibility. 

[(J9H] What is that form which is not the sphere of • . . 
body-sensibility? 



^ /./'., repeat S ^iK) (into which * the sphere of the 
tangible * does not enter). 

- The replies given here and to the four questions con- 
densed in >j iVJl are apparently intended to be those set out 
ill sets of four expounding the current theory of sense* 
reaction, S?^ r>97-01G. Similarly, for the replies to the 
(juestions on sense taken objectively (§§ G99, 701), see 
SS (;i7-0:52, 648-651. 

The contradictories seem to be described in all four 
answers, by a repetition of S 596, with the omission in each 
case of tlie specific item named in the question on the 
corresi)onding positive term, and, presumably, with the 
insertion of ' the sphere of the tangible.' 
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Th« sphere of vision . . . and liodily nutriment — tliia is 
tbkt form which ii not, ete. 

[CM] AVhst is that form which is the sphere ot vtiiiMe 
forma? 

That form which, derived from the four Orent Ptienomenn, 
is riaihle ander the appearance ol colour , . . this . . . 
which IB the constituent element of vi^iltln form — this is thnt 
tonn which is the sphere of visible forms. 

[700] Wliat is that form which in not tho Bpltere of viHihlo 
. turms? 

The sphere of viision . . . and Itodily unlrimenl— this is 
that form which is not, etc. 

[701] ^M1at is that form which is the ai)here of 
Bound, 
odoar, 
taste, 

the tangible ? 
The earthy (solid) element . . . ihiu that is the . . . 
element ot the tangible — this h thut form which is the 
sphere of the tangibla* 

[lOi] W'hftt is that form which in not the ttpliere ot . . . 
the tangible? 

The sphere of vision . . . iin<l Ixxiily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not, etc. 



[Klimnit (dhntn).] 

[703] ^^'hat in that form which is the element ot 
vision 7 

The sphere of vision — this is that form which is the 
element ot vision. 



' In the printed text read ni pa ip ph o 1 1 a bhi - 
yatanain. The nnswcr is, of course, the last of the foar 
several replies, the throe first being understood. 
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[704] Wliat is that form which is not the element of 
vision ? 

The sphere of hearing . . . and bodily nutriment^ — this 
is that form which is not the element of vision. 

[705] AMiat is that form which is tlio element of visible 
form? 

The sphere of visible form — this is that form which is 
the element of visible form. 

[70(>] What is that form which is not the element of 
visible form ? 

The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment — this is 
thill form which is not, etc. 

[707] What is that form which is the element of sound 
... of odour ... of taste ... of the tangible ? 

The sphere of . . .*- the tangible — this is that form 
which is the element of . . . the tangible. 

[708] What is that form which is not the element of . . . 
the tangible ? 

The splierc of vision . . . and bodily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not the element of . . . the tangible. 

[Facuiti/ (i n d r i y a ip).] 

[700] ^Yhat is that form which is the faculty of vision? 

The eye, that is to say, the sentient organ which is 
derived from the four Great Phenomena . . . this that is 
* an empty village '^ — this is that form which is the faculty 
of vision. 

[710] What is that form which is not the faculty of 
vision ? 



^ Here supply the answer in § 51)6, omitting the first 
term, and inserting * the sphere of the tangible.* 

- Here, of course, supply the spheres of the other three 
senses. 

^ For the full formula, see § 597. 
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The sphere of hearing . • • and bodily nutriment' — this 
is that form which is not, ete. 

[711] Wliat is that form which is the faculty of hearing 
. • • smell . . . taste . . • body -sensibility ? 

The • . .* body, that is to say, the sentient principle, 
which is derived from the four Great Phenomena • • • this 
that is ' an empty village '—this is that form which is the 
faculty of • • . body-sensibility. 

[71*2] AVliat is that form which is not the faculty of • . . 
body-sensibility ? 

The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not, etc. 

[718] AVhat is that form which is femininity (lit, the 
female faculty or potentiality) ?* 

That which is of the female, feminine in appearance, 
characteristics, occupation, and deportment, feminine in 
condition and bein^ — this is that form which is femininity. 

[713a] What is that form which is not femininity? 

The sphere of vision . . . and Ixxlily nutriment— this is 
that form which is not, etc.^ 

[714] What is that form which is masculinity? 

That which is of the male, masculine in apjiearance, 
ctuiracteristics, occupation, and dei)ortment, masculine in 
condition and being — this is that form which is mascu- 
linity. 

[Tl.")] Wb.at is tlmt form which is not masculinity? 

Ansinra* hi § 71tki.* 



* /./ ., answer as in 5 'M, omitting the first item, and 
inserting * the sphere of the tangible.' 

- See S;i (;()1. 005, GOO, (»13. > See J J 033-635. 

* (713<i] is inadvertently omitted in the printed text« 

* >iS 713//, 7ir>, and 717 are presumably identical with 
X r>;M), with the successive omission of the term excluded 
by each <jnestion, and with the insertion always of 'the 
sphere of the tangibia' 
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[71<)] What is that form which is (the faculty of) 
vitality ? 

The persistence of these corporeal states, their subsist- 
ence, their going on, their being kept going on, their 
progress, continuance, presenation, life, life as faculty — 
tliis is that form which is (the faculty of) vitality. 

[717] What is that form which is not (the faculty of) 
vitality ? 

AnHwer ax in § 713a. 



[Inthnatittn (vinnatti).] 

[71Hj What is that form which is Ixxlily intimation? 
Austn'r an in § G36. 

j711)] What is that form which is not Ixxlily intimation ? 
The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment — this is 
that form which is bodily intimation. 

[7*20] What is that form which is vocal intimation? 
. I itsirrr ax in § 087. 

[721] What is that form which is not vocal intimation? 
The sphere of vision ... and bodily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not, etc.* 



[Sj^ace and jiuid.]' 

[722] What is tliat form which is the element of 
space ? 

Tliat whicli is space and belongs to space, is sky, belongs 
to sky, is vacuum, belongs to vacuum, and is not in contact 
with the four Great Phenomena — this is that form which 
is the element of space. 



' A<][ain, in these two negative categories, 55 506 is pre- 
sumably followed with corresponding omissions and inser* 
tion. See p. 20*), note 1. 

' (/. with SS ij\iH, (>52. 
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[723] Wliat is that form which is not the element of 
space? 

AnMicer as § 731. 

[7*24] ^^llat is that form which is the element of 
riaidity? 

That which is fluiil and belongs to fluid, thai which is 
viscid and belongs to viscid ; the cohesiveness of form — this 
\H that form which is the element of fluidity. 

[7*25] What is that form which is not the element of 
fluidity ? 

Ainttrer a$ in § 721. 



[Mixhi offormJ] 

[72<)] AMiat is that form which is lightness of form? 

That lightness of form which is its capacity for changing 
easily, its freedom from sluggishness and inertia — this is 
that form which is lightness of form. 

[7*27] What is that form which is not lightness of form ? 

The sphere of vision • • . and bodily nutriment — this is 
that form which is not lightness of form. 

[7*28-731] (Jiintumg on the other ttco minleM of form 
' plasticity ' an*\ * wieldiness ' are answered hy the deicrip- 
tiniiM tjireii in ^^ (MO, 1)11. The eorren]htndin(f eontradictorjf 
terms are deserHted in the name trrmtt a$ in $ 727, riz. : Of 
III § /ilM), teith the nmMxioi/x and insertion au indicated oh 
p. 216, II. 5. 



[Kndntinn of form.] 

[7:\2] AVhat is that form which is the integration of 
form ? 

Tliat which is accumulation of form is the integration 
cf form — this is that form which is, etc. 

[733] AVhat is that form which is not the integration of 
form? 
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The sphere of vision . . . and bodily nutriment — this 
that form which is not, etc. 



[7:U-737l Qiu'Htiims on the 'subsistence/ * decay/ autl 
* impermanence ' oj form and their eontraiUctoricn are 
ananci'vil andlngoii^hj with those in the t/ronp on ' ModeH 
of form,* the three pttsitirea heimj described an in §§ 042-f>45. 

[Sntrition,] 

[710] What is that form which is bodily nutriment? 
This is an Sire red as in § G46. 

[7 11] What is that form which is not bodily nutriment ? 
The sphere of vision . . . and the impermanence of 
form — this is that form which is not bodily nutriment. 

Sucli are the Categories of Form under Dual Aspects. 
[End of] the Exposition of the Pairs. 
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[ClIAPTEB HI. 

Cat(*;;orieK of Form under Triple Asi)ects. Exix>Kition 
of the TripleUP 

[7 12-74 1] What is that form which is 

(i.) jH'iional' and ihrivedf 
Tlie Kpheres of the five senses. 

(ii.) external and derived f 
The sphere of visible form • . • nnd bodily nutriment.' 

(iii.) euternal and not derived f 
The sphere of the tangible and the fluid element. 

[7 15.747] AMiat is that form which is 

(i.) jHisonal and the iggne of granping ! 
Tlie spheres of the five senses. 

' To lighten the tedium to the reader of looking through 
this U'n;;iliy analysis of form considered as of the self or of 
the not-M'lf taken in combination with the presence or 
absence of some other attribute. I have attempted a mode 
of ^rou|)in<; the triplets. I have also curtailed each answer 
of tliat constant feature, the concluding aflirmation, termed 
in tlie Cy. p. r>5) the appana. Ck preceding answers. 

- A j j li a 1 1 i k a in. The word * personal * corresi)onds 
more strictly perhaps to pug^^alikaip, but it is less 
cumbrous than 'of/ or * belonging to, the self/ while 
it is, at the same time, not an incorrect rendering. See 
p. i!(>7, n. 1. 

' This i>resumably still refers to ji ."iIm;, which these two 
\\T^i answers may be held to exhaust l>otween them, with* 
out the insertion of * tin* sphere of the tangible** which 
comes under (iii.). (\i'. the preceding chapter. 
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(iL) eiUrnal and the h$ue o/ffraspvig ? 

Femininity, masculinity, vitality, or whatever other form 
exists through karma having been wrought, whether it be 
in the spheres of visible form, odour, taste, or the tangible, 
in the spatial or the fluid element, in the integration or 
subsist<3nce of form, or in bodily nutriment.^ 
(iii.) cvtcrnal and not the insuc of ffraspiiig f 

The sphere of sound, bodily and vocal intimation, the 
lightness, plasticity, wieldiness, decay, and imi^ermanence 
of form, or wliatever other form exists which is not due to 
kjirma having been wrought, whether it be in the spheres 
of visible form,- odour, taste, or the tangible, in the spatial 
or the fluid element, etc. [rontinnc as in ii.]. 

[7 lH-7r)0] What is that form which is 

(i.) jH'isnnal and hath thr isttnt: af tivaapinij and Jaroni'' 

ahlr to f/raapinff f 
(ii.) r.rt*'ni(d and hnth the issnr of ifraxpintf and far our- 

ahh' to f/raapinff / 
(iii.) crtrrnal and not tht* iasnc of gvanping hut farouraUv 
to ffraspinr/ / 
Thr ansntrs arc idt'ntical n'ith those in the preceding 
trijdi't, (ahrn in in'dcr.^ 

[7r>l 758] What is that form which is 

(i.) personal and invisible ? 
The spheres of the five senses, 

(ii.) e.vtrrnal and risible ! 
The sphere of visible form. 

(iii.) e.rternal and invisible ! 
The sphere of sound . . . and bodily nutriment* 



1 (7. !i5i (>53, r>r)4. 

- Sad da vat a 11 a in, here repeated in the printed text, is 
omitted in K. 

^ 111 ;; 750 read kammassa before katattfi. 
^ Fill up from S lj\)i\ as before. 
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[754-756] What is that form which ii 

(i.) ptrmmal ami reacting (hnpingeing) f^ 
The spheres of the five senses. 

(ii.) external awl impingeing I 
The spheres of the five kinds of sense-objectt. 

(iii.) external ami nnn-impingeing /* 
Sex' • . • and Ixnlily nutriment 

[7'>7-759] ^Ml^t is that form which is 

(i.) ]H'r9onal and a/acnltg / 
Tlio five faculties of sense. 

(ii.) external and a facnltjf t 
Sex and vitality. 

(iii.) external and not a faculty t 
The sphere of visible form . . • and bodily nutriment.* 

[7(K)-7r»2] What is that form which is 

(i.) jM'rsonal and not one of the Great Phenomena ! 

The spheres of the five senses. 

(ii.) external and hehtnging to the Great Phenomena f 

The sphere of the tangible and the fluid element.^ 
(iii.) external and nnt one of the Great Phenomena f 

The spheres of the [other four kinds of sense-objects]* 

. • and iKxlily nutriment. 

[703-7(i5] AVhat is that form which is 

(i.) pevanmil and not intimation ! 
The spheres of the five senses. 

(ii.) ertrntid and intimation .' 
IJoilily and vocail intimation.' 



* Sec p. IT.'*, ji. 2, and p. 183, n. 1. 

- For sapprttir;bain read appatighaip. 
^ This term is substituted as a convenient abbreviation 
for the indrivrts of l>oth sexes, (f J 5\Hu 

* Supi»ly as before from § 59G. 

* See § f» i7 et $eq. 

* Actually * of visible form . . .' See note 1. 
' See §r<*»3G, r»37. 
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(ill) cuternal and not intimation f 
The spheres of the five kinds of sense-objects • • . and 
hodily nutriment. 

[7G6-7r>8] AVhat is that form which is 

(i.) personal and fiprung from thought /* 
The spheres of the five senses. 

(ii.) ci'tcrnfd and uprnntf from thought f 
Bodily and vocal intimation, or whatever other form 
exists which is born of thought, caused by thought, etc. 
[continue oh in S 067]. 

(iii.) external and not Hprumj from thought ! 
Sex and vitality, the decay and imi>ermanence of fonn» 
or wlialever other form exists which is not born of thought, 
caused by thought, etc. [continue as in § G68]. 

[7(50-771] What is that form which is 

(i.) ptrsonal and does not come into Indng together irith 
a thoKtfht ! 
The spheres of the five senses. 

(ii.) externa! and eomes into being tttgcther with a 
thought ! 
Bodily and vocal intimation. 

(iii.) external and does not come intoheing^ etc* ? 
The spheres of the five kinds of sense-objects • . . and 
bodily nutriment. 

[772-77 1] What is that form which is 

(i.) jursitnal and not eonserutire to a thoughts 
(ii.) rxtrrnal and etoiseeutire to a thought / 
(iii.) rxtcr)i(d and not eonseeutire to a thought.^ 
The ansinrs are identical with those in the preceding 
triplet, tahen in order. 

[775-777] Wiat is that form which is 

(i.) }n rsonal and gross f^ 
The spheres of the five senses. 



^ See Ji 067 et seq. • See § 675 et seq. 
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(ii.) erierual ami ijiVM T 
The spheres of the five kinds ot bciiRe-o^ecta. 

(ill.) fj-tiTiial ttitd 9HhtU t 
Sex . . . and bodily nutriment. 

[77e<7HO] What is that lorm which is 

(L) jHTniiiial auH Heart* 
The spheres of the five senses. 

(iL) rxiernal and remote t 
Sex , . . and bodily nutrimeDt 

(iii.) extrriial and near t 
The spheres of the fix-e hinds ot Kciixc-obJMttt. 

1781-783] What is that form which is 

(i.) fj-tcriial and not thr haMin •./ limiiil i-tmtarl T 

The spheres of the five kinds ot sense -objects . . . and 
bodily nutriment 

(ii.) perianal and tlir liati$ ii/ritnial o^ntact I 

The sphere of vision. 

(iii.) )ter*onal and vul the liailt «/ rUiiat roHtart f 

Tlie sphere of the other four senseK. 

[78'l-784;] What is that form whii-h is 
(i.) ejTlrrnal and nut a iiaiit of 
the J'erlittif . . , 
the jierceptioH . . . 
the ihiiikinn . . . 
the ritiiaf iixjait'iuH 
thnt ■'« }i-rn of rimial ronlarl ! 

\}\-) i'CrsoHal and a l<a»i» of the ferling^ . . . the ritual 

dpnilitm that i« hiini ••/ ti*»al contact f 
(iii.) iM-rti-nal and nnl a /«mu (/ the ferling . . . Ike 
liiinal riKinHiiin that i$ iMirtt of ritual rontaetf 
.Intirrrg idrnliial iritli tliotr In thf prrciiling trijdet. 



' See i H77 rt ».<]. » See E C79 rt teq. 

' Concerning; the lnctin.t' in this and the following sen- 
tences on ' basis,' </. JJ G81 ft trif, and notes. 
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]>0(Hly nutriment. 

{it.) pi-rHoaal and a liaiiit of . . . Itudiig fontarl ! 
Tlio spliercB oE the other four sensea reepectively. 

(m.) I>€y8imal ami nut a hatit of . . . hulilj/ eoHtar 
The sphere of . . . vision, hearing, smell, taste. 

[7'JO-7D:l] What i» that form which is 
(i.) external ami not a basia of 
thefeeUnij . . . 
the perception . . . 
the tkiiikinii . . . 
the , . , coffititloH o/bttd]/ 
that 19 horn of . . . hnh{y cimlact ! 

(ii.)/"''<""ti^ oiitl a Imxii of . . . the nw/in'fitui oj 

that it Imrii ofbod'dn contact P 
(iii.) personal and not a ba»i» of ... the nH/nffi 
iHMljf that in horn of botlily contact ! 
Autircrt Identical with those in the preceding trijdrt 
in order, 

[TM-im] ^Vhat is that form which is 

{i.) pi-rxonal and not the oliject apprehendeil oh on 
of risual contact f 
Tlie Hi))iereB of the five senses. 

(ii.) cj-teriial and the object apprehended or occam 
visual contact f 
Tlie sphere of visihle tonn. 

(iii.) external and not the objerl apprehendcil on nc 
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[7yO-7!W] Wlint is tlxit form which is 
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[i.)lfr$t'Hal ami not the ahjerl 0/ 








thrferUnt) . . . 
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thf {•i-rrriitioH . . . 








the Ihiiikiiiil . . . 








the tisml rogiiitioH 








that U born o/vitnal contact f 








(ii.) rxtcrnal and the ubjret of ... i: 


Uual 


voniiili 


>m .' 


(iii.) txtrntat a»A not the objett nf . 




rinnal 


coilin- 


tioH ! 








Amicert Ulentiral uilh lU-a.- in the )ii<ri- 


Jimj . 


(ripl'l, 


taken 


i« order. 








[■;00.m\] What is llmt form which is 








li.) jtrniuial ami luit ihe iJijret apjii 


.hemleJ .,» 


ocea- 


aioit »/ 








auililorif . . . 








uifacUtrs . . . 






'^^^^ 


ifiistatorg . . . 
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In^Ug contact f . 
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The spheres of the five seDiies. 
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(ii.) rxtrrual ami the object a}>yrehe$»Ud 


<■!, neeaaifu 


,>/... UhHIii cmtart .' 









Tlie si)here of the tangible. 

(iii.) external ami imt the ••hjert apprchriideil 011 oceaiion 
of . . , hmlili/ eimtarl f 
Tlie fiplicres of the five kiiKls of sciise-ohjecta . . . and 
bodily nutriment 

(S02-HOI1 \Vbat is that form which is 
(i.) jierBimal ami not the ohjeet 0/ 
the feeUatj . . , 
the perception . . . 
the Ihinfiiiig . . . 
the . . . Ciitiiutiim oj'budjf 
that i* Imrii uf . . . UhIUi/ roiitnct .' 
The si>horc9 of the five senses. 
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(u.) cvtental and thr ohja't of the . . • nttfuition ofhadjf 
that is horn ofhoiUly rontcict ! 
The sphere of . . . the tangible. 

(iii.) e.rtt'vnal and not the ohject of the , , • ctMinitioH of 
hodtf that is horn^ ete. 
The spheres of the other four kinds of sense-objects • • . 
and bodily nutriment. 

[805-807] ^Vhat is that form which is 

(i.) external and not the sphere of risiou f 
The spheres of the five kinds of sense-objects . . . and 
bodily nutriment. 

(ii.) pers(tnal and the sphere of rision t 
The eye, that is to say the sentient organ which is 
derived from the four Great Phenomena . . . this that is 
* an empty village * — this, etc.* 

(iii.) pertmnid and not the sphere of rision / 
The spheres of the other four senses. 

[S08-S10] What is that form which is 

(i.) external and not the sphere of hearintj^ smelly taste^ 
or hinh/'Sensihilttif ! 
The s})heres of the five kinds of sense-objects . . . and 
bodily nutriment. 

(ii.) p< rsmial and the sphere if . . . body- sensibility f 
The body, that is to say the sentient organ, which is 
derived from the Great Phenomena . . . this that is * an 
(Mupty villa<^'e ' — this, etc. 

(iii.) i''''"'*'"'^^'^ and not the sphere tf , » » body-sensibility f 
The sidicres of the other four senses. 

[SI 1 -SI 3] What is that form which is 

(i.) personal and nut the sphere <f risible fnin f 
The spheres of the fivQ senses. 



^ For this and similar answers in following triplets see 

ii 51)7 et tieq, 

15-2 



(iL) txtrmal and Ihe apUrre of rltille farm ! 
That lonn which, derived from the four Great Pheno- 
mens, Ib visible under the iippt^^arance of colour . . . thii 
that is the element of visible form— this, etc' 

(iii.) rxUrnal and not th- »iih-ir •/ rUHde furm f 
The spheres of the other four kinds of scnRe-objecte . . . 
And bodily nutriment. 

(814-81G] Wniat is that form which is 

(i.) i>mtiiial aud not Ikt N/i/i.n' ufauiiu'l, i>r ifoduur, or 
tf ta$t«, or of the taugil-fe / 
The Kpheres of the five seiiHvs. 

(ii.) ejUninl and Uie tpJuir i.i . . . Ihi- lauylUf .' 
The earth; (solid) element, etc. . . . tliix that is the 
constituent element of the biii^iblo— this, etc.' 

(iii.) extiTiial and not Ihf Kj'li'if "/ . . . the taiujlble .* 
The spheres of the other four kinds uf ficiisc-objocts . . . 
and bodily nutriment. 

(817-81!)] NMiat is that form ivhich ii 
(i.) rxternal and not the •(•iikuI i>f titiim f 

The spheres of the five kinds of sonae-objects . . . and 
bodily nutriment. 

(ii.) piTvittal aud the clemrnt of vition t 

The sphere of ^sion. 

(iii.) inisoiial ii}(d ui'l tin- ftemrtit ofriiion * 

Tlie other four senses. 

[820-8221 \^'h<it « that form which ia 

(i,) i.rtiTnal and not the elrimiit of hrariiiff, imell, tattr, 
ur tHHly-ttutihUity f 
The- s|>liereB of the five kinds of sense-objects . . . and 
bodily nutriment. 

(ii.) jiciioiiat and tlic ilcminl of , , , hodif-ttHMibUitjf 1 
The sphere of . . . body-sensibility. 

' See S (il7. ' See 5 648. 
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(iii.) pernonal and uot the element of . . . body-Menti^ 
hility f 
The spheres of the other four senses. 

[82:^825] What is that form which is 

(i.) jttrsomd and not the element *»/ riHihle form f 

The spheres of the five senses. 

(ii.) ertermd and the clement of risible ft trm f 

Tlie sphere of visible forms. 

(iii.) external and not the element of risible form / 

The spheres of the other four kinds of sense-objects . . . 
and bodilv nutriment. 

[h2(;-82s] Wliat is that form which is 

(i.) 2>ersini(d and not thr element of sonnd^ o*lonr^ tantt' 
or the tamjihle / 
The spheres of the live senses. 

(ii.) crternal and the element of . . . the tangible f 

The sphere of the tangible. 

(iii.) external and n(pt the element of . . , the tangible f 
The spheres of the five kinds of sense-objects . . . and 
bodily nutriment. 

[h20-s:}1] Wliat is that form which is 
(i.) external and not the faenlty of rision f 

The spheres of the live kinds of sense-objects . . . and 
bodily nutriment. 

(ii.) prrsttnal and the faenlty if rision t 

The sphere of vision. 

(iii.) p* rsonal and not thr faenlty if rision J 

The spheres of the other four senses. 

[8:32-8:U] What is that form which is 

(i.) rxttriial and not the faenlty of hearing, smell, taste^ 
or hftdtf'ftensihility f 
Tlie spheres of the five kinds of sense-objects . . . and 
bodily nutriment. 
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(ii.) jKnoMal ami thefacnhg of , . \ htHly'^etuHnUty t 
The body, that is to say the sentient organ which it 
derived from the four Great Phenomena . . . this that it 
* an empty village * — this, etc. 

(iii.) personal ami not the faculty of . . . ItOily'SensU 
hility f 
The spheres of the other four senses. 

[88r>.H37] What is that form which is 

(i.) jhTHniial ami not the jMftentiality oj femininity f 
The spheres of the five senses, 
(ii.) rxtt-rnal ami femininity f 
That which is of the female, female in appearance, etc. 
[continue an in $ (>B3]. 

(iii.) external ami not femininity t 
The spheres of the five kinds of sense-objects • • • and 
lK)diIy nutriment. 

[838-8 10] \Miat is that form which it 
(i.) personal ami not the juttentiality of masvulinity t etc. 

Th* questions ami an*ir**rs in this trifflet are exactly 
anahttfons nith thosr in the fort'ij**imj^ J5 G34 eonntitntiny the 
tiHSirer to (ii). 

(H 11.813] Thiif triplet is on ' viialiiy,' ami is also exactly 
oiiah*[inii$ with that on * feniiiiiiiity/ § f>35 hrimj substituted 
ill (ii.). 

[sII.sh;] WInvt is th;it form which is 

(i.) pf-rsniittl ami m>t hiMif intimation ! 
The spheres of the five senses. 

(ii.) rrtrmal ami Innlily intimation ! 
That tinsion, intension, tense state of the body, etc. 
[lo/i/iw/ir as in 5^ 63<>] . 

(iii.) i'tttrnal ami mtt IhhHUj intimation t 
The spheres of the five kimls of sense-objects . . . and 
Ixhlily nutriment. 
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[847-H49] This triplet is on * vocal intimation,* a9td uimilar 
to the Jniritoimff ^ 037 6<n/// quoted as the answer to the 
sevoml queittion, 

[Hr>0-H7()J Jli'ir foUoH' tvii triplets on the presence or 
ahseun', in form that is personal or external^ of the ten folloiC' 
in[l attrihitteH — idt'ntieal with those endintj the eateyorirg ac» 
rordimj to PairM (§§ 722-741). 

tlie element of space, the integration of form, 

the element of lluidity, tlie Bubsistence of form, 
the lightness of form, the decay of form, 

the plasticity of form, the impermanence of form, 

tlie wieldiness of form, bodily nutriment* 
Qtu'stiifHH and (i//«/rrr« in eaeh of these triplets are identical 
with thifM' in the triplet last set ont on * bodily intimation ' 
(^iji 8M-81()), the only ran/infj elements beintj the sjH'vific kind 
uf t'urm iminind into and its definition in the second answer 
tf *aih triplet. Thus the sehema if the questions is 

(i.) personal and not . . . 
(ii.) external and . . . 
(iii.) external and not . . .* 

Such are the Categories of Form under Threefold A8))6ct8. 
[End of] the Exposition of Triplets. 



^ There are several omissions hi the printed text, break- 
ing into the symmetry of the triplets, viz. : question and 
answer (iii.) on fikrisadhatu (following § 851); question 
and answer (iii.) on rupassa upacayo (following § 865); 
question and answer (i.) on rupassa santati (following 
vj 81).")). These, if duly inserted, would bring the number 
of (juestions (and answers) at the end of this chapter up to 
H7i>, instead of 87^). Had the triplets been grouped as 
such, the omissions would not have been i>ossible. 
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[ClIAlTKR IV. 

Categories of Form under Fourfold A8i>ect8.]^ 
[Derivation'— Work of Karma.] 

[877-880] ^^1lat is that form which is 
(i.) deriredauilthcUgucofffratpingt 

The spheres of the five senses ; the potentialities of sex 
and Nitality, or whatever other form exists through karma 
having been wrought, whether it be in the sphere of visible 
forms,' odours, or tastes, the clement of space, the integra- 
tion or subsistence of form, or bodily nutriment, 
(ii.) thrived and not the issue of ff rasping / 

The sphere of sounds, bodily and vocal intimation, the 
lightness, plasticity, and wieldiness of form, or whatever 
other form exists which is not due to karma having been 



^ The logical methoit in this division is familiar enough, 
namely (wliere capitals represent i)ositive, and uncials, 
negative terms), AH, Ab, aB, ab. The former term in the 
pair combined is, with its ne<;ative, a relative constant, 
there l>oing a series of only six, namely, the concept of 
form as derived, as the product of karma, as that which 
breeds karma (literally, is kurma-ff/i or karm-ows), as im- 
pressing the senses, as faculty, and as one of the elements 
u*.#'., the opposite of derived, conceived positively). The 
latter five of these six are in turn used as the relatively 
variable term, with the addition of three others: the 
concept of form with resju^ct to grossness or delicacy, to 
distance, and to visibility. 

- On sound and knrnia, see p. '201, n. -1. 



^ ' 
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wrought, whether it be in the spheres of visible forms, 
oclours, or tastes, the • clement of space, the integration or 
subsistence of form, or bodily nutriment. 

(iii.) UHth'nrcd and the issue of graspinfit 
[Form] due to karma having been wrought, which is in 
the sphere of the tangible and the fluid element. 
(iv.) umlenrcil and not the issue of tfraspintj t 
[Form] not due to karma having been wrought, which is 
in the sphere of the tangible and the fluid element. 

[Derivation— Production of Karma.] 

[881-88 1] What is that form which is 

(i.) derired and both the issue of uraspintj and favour- 

ahle to it / 
(ii.) derived and not the issne of grasping hut favourahU 

to it P^ 
(iii.) uiidc rived and both the issue of grasping andfavour* 

ahle to it f 
(iv.) nnderived and not the issue of grasping hut favour- 
able to it P 
The four answers are respeetivelg identical with those in 
the preceding group, 

[Derivation- -Impact.] 

[8S5-888] Wliat is that form which is 

(i.) derived and impingeing t 
The spheres of the five senses, and of Wsible form, sound, 
odour and taste. 

(ii.) derived and non -impingeing t 
Sex . . . and bodily nutriment. 

(iii.) nndevived and impingeing ? 
The sphere of tlie tangible. 

(iv.) nndevived and nnn-impingeing f 
The fluid element. 



\ See S i'^ryCu n. 1. 

- Picad na before kammassa in the answer. 
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[Derivation— Bolk.] 

[B8f».Hl^] Wliat 18 that form which is 
(i.) dtrired and groMM f 
(ii.) derin-d and subtle t 
(ill.) nndrrired and tjro$$ t 
(iv.) derived and Mnhile ! 
Anuicent n'sjM'ctircIt/ identical with those in the precedinff 
yronp. 

[Derivation— Proximitj.] 

[81l3-8;)r>] What is that form which ih 

(i.) drrirt'd and remote f 
Sex . . . and Ixxlily nutriment. 

(ii.) derived and near t 
Hie spheres of the five senses, and those of visible form, 
hOund, odour and tasta 

(iil) nndcrired and remote t 
The fluid element. 

(iv.) nndcrired and near! 
Tlie sphere of the tangible. 

[Work of Karma — Visibility.] 

[81»7-!K)0] What is that form which ia 
(i.) ///' isititr oj fjnisjfinij and visihle f 
The sphere of visihle form which is due to karma having 
Ik-cii wrought 

(ii.> the insnc **/ ifraapiiuj and invisible f 
The spheres of the five senses ; sex and vitality, or 
uhatevir other form exists through karma having been 
wrought, whither it l)e in the spheres of odour, taste, or 
the tun^ible, the elements of space or fluidity, the integra- 
tion or snl)sisteiu-e of form, or hixlily nutriment. 
Uii.) //'*/ ///«• i^Hne of ifraxpintf^ and risilde ! 
The sphere of visibhi form which is not due to karma 
having; btren wrought 

^ In the printed text read anupadinnai]!. 
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(iv.) /*♦)/ the isHiie of [tra^phuj and inrUihU t 
The sphere of sound, bodily and vocal intimation, the 
lightness, plasticity, wieldinesa of form, the decay, or the 
impermanonce of form, or whatever other form exists \irhich 
is not due to karma having been wrought, whether it be in 
the spheres of odour, or of taste, or of the tangible, the 
elements of space, or of fluidity, the integration or sub- 
>istunce of form, or bodily nutriment. 

[Work of Karma— Impact.] 

[OOMK)4J What is that form which is 
(i.) the inHUt* of ij vamping ami impingciug { 

The spheres of the five senses, or whatever other form 
exists through karma having been wrought in the spheres 
of visible form, odour, taste or the tangible. 

(ii.) thr ifisiii' (f f/yasphit/ and mm-impingcingJ 

Sex or vitality, or whatever other form exists through 
kiirma having been wrought in the elements of space or 
Muidity, in the integration, or subsistence of form, or in 
bodily nutriment. 

(iii.) not tlir isftnr (fgrasjnug and hnphtgring / 

The sphere of sound, or whatever other form exists which 
is not due to karma having been wrought in the spheres 
of the other four kinds of sense-objects. 

(iv.) nnt the issnc 'f grasping and non-impingcutg } 

13odiiy and vocal intimation, the lightness, plasticity, 
wieldiness, decay, or impermanence of form, or whatever 
other form exists which is not due to karma having been 
wrought in the elements of space or fluidity, in the integra- 
tion or suljsistence of form, or in bodily nutriment. 

[Work of Karma — Great Phenomena.] 

[1)05-1)08] What is that form which is 

(i.) thr issnc (f grasjting and great phenomenon t 
The sphere of the tangible and the fluid clement which 
are due to karma having been wrought. 
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(ii.) the issue ofgranpinfj and not tjreat phenomenont 
The spheres of the five senses, sex, vitality, or whatever 
other form exists through karma having been wrought, in 
the clement of space, in the integration or subsistence of 
form, or in bodily nutriment. 

(iii.) not the isnue o/granjnnff but great phenomenon t 
The sphere of the tangible and the fluid element which 
are not due to karma having been wrought. 

(iv.) not the isMue of granpinij nor great phenomenon ! 
The sphere of sound, bodily and vocal intimation, the 
lightness, plasticity, wieldiness, decay and impermanence 
of form, or whatever other form exists which is not due to 
karma having been wrought, whether it be in the sx)here8 
of visible form, odour, or taste, in the element of space, in 
the integration or subsistence of form, or in bodily nutri- 
ment. 

[Work of Karma — Bulk.] 

[lK)0ia2] What is that form which is 
(i.) the issue of granping and gross f 
(ii.) thi' issue of grasping and subtle t 
(iii.) not the isnuv of grasping and gross t 
(iv.) not thr issue of grasping and subtle f^ 
AitHwers nsjirrtirvlg identical with the four in the next 
prcioling group hut one (Jiji DOl-OOl). 

[Work of Karma — Proximity.] 

(in .MUG] What is tbjit form which is 
(i.) the fHKue of grunping and remote t 
(ii.) the inHue of grasping and near? 
(iii.) n(tt the issue tf grasping and remote t 
(iv.) nnt the issue *f grasping and near f 
Ansun's ideutintl uith thrnte in the preeeding group (i.e. ^ 
uith thtnte in jiji 1>01-!>0I), hut baring the ttrder of the first and 
seetnol ausut rs inr* rted, as ut H as that *f the third and fourth. 

^ In tho answer to tliis question the printed text has 
omitted to inHert apod h Tit u. ( */'. § § Hl)2 and 880. 
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[917-1)30] 

In the next Jive ijroHps of Jour, form U considered qm a 
4'ombinatinn oj\a) 'the issuo of grasping and favourable to 
grasping,' and vithcr * visible/* * impingeing/ * a great 
phenomenon,' 'gross' or 'remote,' or the oppimtes oj' thesf 
five taken ftueccHHively ; (h) * not the issue of grasping, but 
favourable to grasping,' and the Jive ahovc-namcd attribuUs 
and their opponites taken sueeesaively. Thus the queMtion$ are 
analofjons to, and the answers identical with^ those in the inre* 
redinfj Jive if roups (§5$ 81)7-916). 

[Impact — Faculty.] 

[1)37-910] What is that form which is 

(i.) impitKjeinij and faculty f 
The faculties of the five senses. 

(ii.) inipinffvintj and not faculty f 
The iive kinds of sense-objects. 

(iii.) nioi'impinifeing and faculty ? 
Sex and vitality. 

(iv.) non-impinij'iinij and notJacuUyf 
Bodily and vocal intimation . . . and bodily nutriment. 

[Impact — ^Great Phenomenon.] 

[9U-9 1 4J ^Vhat is that form which is 

(i.) iinp'unjeiny and a yreat phenomenon / 
The sphere of the tangible. 

(ii.) i}n]>int/einff and not a f/reat phenomenon f 
The spheres of visible form, sound, odour and taste. 

(iii.) moi'impintjeinff and a great phenomenon / 
The fluid element. 

(iv.) non-iiupintjeing and md a y real phenomenon 1 
Sex . . . and bodily nutriment. 



^ In the answer to the first question, § 917, read na before 
kammassa. 



[Faciillv (I'otPnliiilily)— Bulk-l 

[915-948] What U llinl form ivliich » 

(i.) facHlty ami ffn-tM f 
The faculties of the five moisoh. 

(ii.) J'avufly and aiihlh ( 
Sex and vitality. 

(iii.) iitm-facullg m-ii unrf ! 
The 8i)heres of Uie livu kimlh of sense-oltjoctii. 

(iv.) HtUI-fttCttUy Hint tilhllr t 

Intimation . . . and Ixxlily nutriment. 

[Faculty (rol<-iitiiilily)"l'roximity.] 

|!a9-ii52; What is Ihai f..ini whit-h in 

(i.) faculty and yruu-l.- f 
Sex nnil vitality. 

(u.)jh,»lisfaml...„rf 
The (acuities of lhi< Rvu Minsng. 

(iii) mill -faeiilty niul rfmnlel 
Intimation . . . an<l l>odiIy nutriment. 

(iv.) iinH-JatuUy and Hear t 
The Kj)hcres of tho five kindit of nen^ie-objects. 

[Great Hicnouienon — Bulk.] 

['.f.-.;t.!l.-.i;] Vk'hnt is that form which is 

(i.) a iinal ]>hrii'»ueii"n and 'jrnttl 
Tlie fphero of the tangible. 

(ii.) a >in-iit jihtinimrii-'ii and Multte ! 
Tho lliiiii clement. 

(iii.) i'"l a ;ireiit jilirii"iiiiiii)H and ;iro»it 
Tlie bpht-rcs of thu five senses and of visible form, sound, 
odour and taste. 

(iv.) ""/ a ;neul pheiiniiiennn and unhtU! 
Sex . . ■ and bodily nutriment. 



T 
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[Great Phenomenon^-Proximity.] 

[957-000] What is thait form which is 

(i.) a [ircat phawmeiuni ami remote ? 
The fluid element. 

(ii.) a tjrcat pheuomemm and near? 
The sphere of the tangible. 

(iii.) not a ijvcat phemnneiion and remote' f 
Sex and vitality. 

(iv.) ntit a fjrrat ]>hrnomcnon and near ! 
The splieres of the five senses and of visible form, sound, 
odour and taste. 

[Form as Seen, Heard, Imagined, Understood.] 

[1H)1] (i.) The sjiliere of visible form is Form Seen, 
(ii.) The spliere of sound is Form Heard, 
(iii.) The sphere of odour, taste and the tangible 
is Form Imagined,* 



^ Mutani. I am under the impression that the first 
three members of tliis group are survivals of an older 
tradition, belonging to an age when the five senses had not 
])een co-ordinated by psychological analysis comparable to 
that elTocted by the earlier Buddhist school, and when 
mano and its function, expressed here (in part) by this 
old past participle, were more vaguely conceived. In the 
Prarna Upanishad , *.//., which may or may not be older 
than the A])hidhamma, either the live senses are grouped 
as above under man as, eye and ear, or the last two are 
alone held worthy to nink with the divine elements of life. 
If it be contended that the former interpretation is not 
plausible, it should be rememl)ered that, in the far older 
Bjihadfiranyaka I'panishad (i., 5, 8), it is said that by 
man as we know when we are touched from behind. It is 
as thou<;h the tradition were endeavouring to say, Smell, 
taste, touching, nitlumt the aid either of sight or of hearing, 
require a greater elTort of inference, of mental construction, 
of imagination, to realize the external cause, or |)otential 
concrete mental percept, than either sight or hearing. 
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(iv.) All form is Form Cognized by the mind.* 

Snch are ttie CAtegoricH of Form uiiJer Fourfold Aspects. 
[End of] tlie Groups of Four. 



Bu<ldhA(thatia, who here resumes his parable (Aal. 3;)H), 
[mmphrsses luataip by miinitvu jrniitahbaiihena, 
And by phuMitva pt fuii.iuppultikurnnato. 

'>[anABii viAiititatii, that is, maiiovifirniuona ji'i- 
nitnbbnip. llul. 
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[Chapter V. 

The Category of Form under a Fivefold Aspect (pailcavid- 

hena riipasangaho).] 

[1)(>2-9G()] ^^^lat is that form which is 
(i.) carth'dcmcnt (pathavi-dhatu)?* 

That which is hard, rough, hardness, rigidity, whether it 
be of the self,'- or external, or the issue of grasping,' or not 
the issue of grasping. 

^ The essential mark (lakkhanan^i) of the earth-element 
is given as ' hardness ' (kakkhal attain, Asl., 332). This 
may very likely have conveyed to Buddhists what we under- 
stand by ' solid,* when the implication is density as opposed 
to what is li(]uid or gaseous, and it was tempting to use 
solidity in preference to hardness. But the former term is 
ambiguous, for it may mean the opposite of plane surface, 
and kakkhaj attain cannot be strained to mean that. 
Again, the opposite of the latter term is neither liquid nor 
Hat, but soft or pliant. Further, compare its use in de- 
scribing gravel or stone-food in Mil. ()7, where we should 
certainly use * hard/ The other characteristics of patha- 
vidhfitu are said to be establishing a fulcrum or ttoC 
cTTw, pat it thanani), and accepting (sampaticchanam), 
the import of the latter term not being very clear. 

- Ajjhattain. See >i 073, note, and § 742, note. 

^ In the Commentary, p. 338, where upadinnam is 
said to be na kammasamutthanaip eva, the negative 
particle must have crept in by some error, that which is 
upadinnani ]>eing essentially due to karma. See Dh. S., 
;iS (m3, (i.Vl; Asl., pp. 10, 337 (§ G64), etc. Generally, 
says Buddhaghosa, the bony framework of the Ixxiy (the 
most solid part of one's self, sariratthakam) is here 

16 
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(ii.) fluid-tUmfni (apodhatn)? 
Tliat which is fluid, belonging to fluid, viscid, belonging 
to what is viscid, the cohesiveness of form, whether it be 
of the self, or external, or the issue of grasping or not the 
issue of grasping.^ 

(iii.) jlame'eUmeiit (t e j o d h a t o) ?* 
That wliich is flame, belonging to flame, heat, belonging 
to heat, hot, belonging to what is hot, whether it be of the 
self, or, etc. [continue a$ in 2)receiiing]. 
(iv.) air-clement (v a y o d h a t u) ? 
That which is air, belongs to air [the fluctuation], the 
inflation,' of form, whether it l>e of the self, or, ete. 



referred to. For this, while it may, or may not be upa- 
dinnain, is said to be wholly the issue of grasping wnen 
signifying; that which is taken, laid hold of, infected. 

^ See S 052, note. The essential characteristics of 
Upodhatu are Siiid to be flowing (paggharanaip), ex- 
pansion or spreading (bri'ihanaip, cf. p. 12*, note 8, 
Mil 317) and congress (sangaho, Asl., ihid.). The last 
ternr may i)ossibly be an attempt to express what we term, 
loosely enough, * water always flnding its own level/ The 
internal or personal fipo is distribute<l as bile, phlegm, 
pus, blooil, sweat, serum, tears, and so on. M. i. 42. 

- Never a g^i or fire, in the liuddhist books. The essential 
characteristics aire said to be (Asl, ihid.) heat, ri]>ening, 
maturin;; (pa rip a can a in) and softening. By the heat 
within f(X)d and chink are digested. M., It>r. cit. 

^ The text reads here l)Oth chanibitattain and tham- 
bhitattuin, tUu-tuation (qimkin;:;) and inflation. The 
fonner term, liowever, is not elsewhere in the AtthasalinI 
applied to vayo; the latter, with the intensive vi-, is 
declared to be the characteristic mark of vayo, other 
features of the elouient beiii^ onward movement (samu- 
diranani) and downward force (abhinlharaip — niclctic 
Cf. I). i/7C; M. i. 111»; Asl. :m2). Now Buddhaghosa 
l^asses over c ham b hi tat tain in silence, but explains 
thambhitattain. A<:ain, tliou;;h this is, of course, not 
conclusive, only the sin;;lo tt rm thambhitattaip rii- 
passa set ins to be called for by the parallel, bandhanat- 
tam r 11 passa (colu-iveness^ in the description of fluidity. 
It is higiiilicant also that K. omits chambhitattaip. On 
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(v.) derived I^ 
The spheres of the five senses . . • aad solid natrimenL 

Such is the Category of Form under a Fivefold Aspect. 

[End of] the Group of Five. 



these ^Touncls taken together, I should be inclined to doubt 
the original incUision of the term. The instance chosen to 
ilhistrate the inflating function characteristic of v«ayo is 
that of tlie sheaths or stems of lotuses and reeds which are 
* filled with air,' or wind (vatapunnani). 

^ * Derived ' (upadfi) is the opi)Osite of (i.) to (iv.). See 
§§ 647,618. 
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ICOAPTCB VI. 

The Category of Form under & Sixfold Aspect] 
(967) 



^ 



(t.) The sphere ol visible forms is form cognizalile 

bjMgbt. 
(ii.) The sphere of sounds is form cognizable hy 

hearing. 
(iii.) Tlic Bpliere of odours is form cognixable by 

smell. 
(iv.) The aphoro of tastvii is form eo^iuzalilo hy Usia 
(v.) The Hpliore o( the taiigiUu js form cognizaUi 

hy Iwdy-sensibility. 
(vi.) All form is form cognizable by the mind. 

Siidi is the Category ot Form umlur a Sijilottl Asjioct. 
[Endof] the Group of Six. 



I 
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[Chapter VII. 
Tho Category of Form under a Sevenfold Aspect] 

[1)68] 

(i.) The sphere of visible form is form cognizable 

by sight. 
(ii.) The sphere of sound is form cognizable by 

hearing. 
(iii.) The sphere of odour is form cognizable by 

smell, 
(iv.) The sphere of taste is form cognizable by taste. 
(v.) The sphere of the tangible is form cognizable 
by body- sensibility. 
[1)69] 

(vi.) Tlic spheres of visible form, sound, odour, 
taste, and the tangible are form cognizable 
by the element of ideation. 
(vii.) All form is form comprehensible by the element 
of representative intellection. 

Such is the Category of Form under a Sevenfold Aspect 

[End of] the Group of Seven. 
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[Chapter VIU. 
The Category of Form under on Ei^tfold Aspect.] 

1970J 

(i.) The sphere of visible form iti form cognizablo 

by the eye. 
(ii.) The B|>here of sound is form cognizable 1^ 

the ear. 
(iii.) The sphere of odour ia form cognizable by the 

nose, 
(iv.) The sphere of taste is form cogiiiznble by the 

tongue. 
(V.) I'lcasnrable agreeable coiiUct obUiinnble by 

touch is form cogniznble by the body, 
(vi.) Cnplessnnt disngreeablf contact oblainnblu by 

touch is form cognizullu by the )x>dy. 
(vii.) Tlie spbcres of the fivv LukIh of suii&o-objcctf 

are form cognizable by ideation, 
(viii ) All form is form comprcbcnttible by repre- 
sentative intellection. 

Such is the Category of Form under an Eightfold Aspect. 
I End of] the Group of EigbL 
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[Chai'ter IX. 

The Category of Fonn under a Ninefold Aspeel 

|071-l)7i)J WImt 18 that form vhich U 
(i.) tiie faculty of vision ? 
<ii.) the faculty of hearing? 
(iii.) the faculty of smell ? 
(iv.) the faculty of taste? 
(v.) the faculty of body-sensibility? 
(vi.) the iiotentiality of femininity 7 
(vii.) the potentiality of mnsculinity? 
(viii.) the ix)tcntuility of vitality ? 
The eiijUt annturs are thiiae i/iren in the oriijinal 
tioiis iij the I'I'jht faciiUiea or iHiU-ntiaUti<» enumerated ( 
COl, t;05, (iO'J, 613, 633-535). 

(ix.) What is that form which ia not faciiltj? 
The spheres of the five kinds of senee-objecta . . 
bodily nutriment. 



Such ii 



the Category of Form under a Ninefold A 
[End of] the Group of Nine. 



' That is to say, the reuiaiiider of § 51IG, bat omil 
course, the three ' iiidriyas ' of the sexes and \italj 
proisumably inserting ' the element of fluidity * {cf, 
n.3). 



[Chapter X. 

The Categorj* of Fonn under a Tenfold Aspeet] 

[974, 075] Th^ first eight qncstioM and aMwen are 
identical with thefir*t eight in the preceding gnmp. 
[mCf, im] What is that form which ii 

(ix.) not faculty but impingeingt 
The spheres of the five kinds of sense-objects. 

(x.) not facidty and non-impingeing! 
Intimation . • J and I)odiIy nutriment. 

Such is the Category of Form under a Tenfold Aspect. 

[End of] the Group of Ten. 



^ That is to say, the remainder of § 5%, beginning at 
bodily intimation, and presumably inserting * the element 
of fluidity.' 
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[Chaptkr XL 

The Category of Form under an Elevenfold Aspect.] 

[1)78, 070] What is that form which is 
(i.) the sphere of vision ? 
(ii.) the sphere of hearing? 
(iii.) the sphere of smell? 
(iv.) the sphere of taste ? 
(v.) the spliere of hodj'-sensibility? 
(vi.) the sphere of visible form? 
(vii.) the sphere of sound ? 
(viii.) the sphere of odour? 
(ix.) the sphere of sapids ? 
(x.) the sphere of the tangible? 
Answers as in U 507, 001, 005, 009, G13, 617, 621, 625, 
020, 640 respectivelif. 
[980] 

(xi.) ^Mlat is that form which is invisible, non- 
impingeing, and included in the sphere of 
[mental] states?* 
Sex . . . and bodily nutriment 

Such is the Categorj' of Form under an Elevenfold 
Aspect. 

[End of] the Group of Eleven. 

[End of] THE Divisions of Form. 

[End of] tlie Eighth Portion for Recitation. 



^ Dhanimayatana-pariyripannam. For the full 
content of llie answer, see, as before, the last fourteen 
items in § 500. 
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[BOOK m. 

THE DIVISION ENTITLED 'ELIMINATION' 

(n i k k h p A-k a n (I B rp).* 

PAltT I. 

ClLtlTKR I. 

Ttifl Croup of Triplets <t i k aip).] 

['JH\.\ \MncIi »ro tho itluU-s that nro good? 
T1i« tlireu routx of ^^oo^t (knniiA),- to wit, ulMonec of last, 
iibftcnce of hiite, ubHcncc of duliic^B ; the likAndbna of 



* Or rejection. .U-eort1inetotheCv.(:)l-l,:t|.'i>,ll>0 vnriouB 
clnssci; into ivliicli the ntutt-n of tfio mocal cvn«ciou6Den 
were ilistin^iiinlied (dhitniinii-viblirigo) arc now to be set 
forth by ft mt-tliod which, in its ;^ciiter conciseness, is a 
rejection ur discanlin;; of the relatively more detailed 
ex)K)sition (vitlhitra-desanani) of Book L 'Any in- 
teth^<-nt ixTsim can reco-.niisio,' for instance, that in the 
comiso terms in wliich the answer to tjuestion [Q&i} is 
coiit-hcd, the iin^wor to ijneslion [1], among others, iB 
involved. l!ebtlively to the fuDowinf; Atthakatha, on the 
othtr li.tnd (): VM'iH to end in the printed text), this method 
is in its turn less concise, more detailed. 

* lly ' root * is meant ' cause, condition, bringing to pus, 
t^fnonitin^. orit^inntin^;, prtHliuinf^.' And ' since there is 
no siiL'h tiling ns good di-lnchcd from a root,' all good is 
hfireby included. Asl. 314. 
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feeling, perception, syntheses and intellect when they are 
associated with those three roots ; whatever action, bodily, 
vocal and mental,^ springs from those three roots. 

[1)82] Which are the states that are bad? 

Tlie three roots of bad (karma), to wit, lust, hate, 
dulness ; tlie Corruptions that are united with them ;* the 
skandhas of feeling, perception, syntheses and intellect 
wlien tliese are associated with them ; whatever action, 
bodily, vocal and mental, si)rings from them. 

[i>s:3] AVhicli are the states that are indetermuiate ? 

Tlie results of good and bad states taking effect in 
the worlds of sense, fonn, or the formless, or in the [life 
that is] Uninchuled ;^ the skandhas of feeling, perception, 
syntlieses and intellect/ those states, moreover, known as 
kiriyfi- thoughts,^ which are neither good, nor bad, nor 
th(i results of karma ; lastly, all form and uncomiK)unded 
element.^ 

[1)81] Which are the states that are associated with a 
feeling of ease ? 

The skandhas of perception, syntheses and intellect^ (the 



^ Manokanimaiii, inadvertently omitted in the printed 
text. (7. J$ 1'«S2 and passim. 

- Tad-ekat tha ca kilesa. Ekattham is defined 

* • • • * 

(Asl. \\i')) as located in one and the same thomjht by virtue 
of a common origin, or in one and the same person^ by 
virtue of a common exclusion, to wit here, of corrupt or 
faulty states. On kilesa, see S 1221) ct seq. 

*^ Apariyapannfi. See below, >j 1)1)2, also § 583. 

* To save mucli rei)etition throughout this division, 
fhrsc four skandhas are henceforward referred to as* the 
four skandhas.' 

-' Dliamma kiri^'a. ([f. ^ i)(j(j et seq. 

*' In tlic i)ri]itLMl text sankhata should be asankhata. 

' Till' skaudliaof feeling is in this case the predominating 
factor, and not reckoned as merely an associate, or sub- 
or«liiiiitc adjunct in consciousness. (Tain should be inserted 
before sampayutto in the text.) 
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feeling itself being excepted) are the states associated [with 
the consciousness arising] in an ease-yielding soil,^ whether 
it belong to the worlds of sense or of form, or to the lite 
that is Uninduded. 

[985] ^^l1ich are the states that are associated with 
distressful feeling f 

The skandhas of perception, s^Titheses and intellect (the 
feeling itself being excepted) are the states associated [with 
the consciousness arising] in a distressful soil belonging to 
the sensuous universe. 

[98<>] Which are the states that are associated with 
feeling that is neither painful nor pleasant ? 

The skandhas of perception, syntheses and intellect (the 
feeling itself being excepted) are the states associated [with 
the consciousness arising] in a neutral soil, whether it 
belong to the worlds of sense, form, or the formless, or to 
the life that is Unincluded. 

[9H7] ^M1ich are the states that are results? 

The results of good and bad states which take effect in 
the worlds of sense, form and the formless, and in the life 
that is rnincluded ; [in other words] the four skandhas.* 



^ Sukha-bhiimiyaip. I have kept to the more literal 
rendering of bhunii here, in preference to some such term 
as * stage * (as in § 277 et scq.) or * source,' because of 
tlie analo};^* <lniwn by the Cy. (p. JUG): — just as by saying 
• This is a sugar-soil ' or * a rice-land * we mean localities 
where these products thrive, so by sukha-bhumi, etc., 
we mean ;i thought (or state of mind, cittain>, which is the 

1»Iace (or occasion, than a in) for the uprising of ease (or 
lappiness). 

- K. invariably places a colon before that enumeration of 
four or more skandhas which is part of the usual procedure 
in tht'Sf triplets. There is nothing explicit in the Cy. to 
justify my interpretation by the parenthesis * in other words * 
of the somewhat amorphous construction of the answers 
thus punctuated. r>ut I gather from its remarks that, in 
these concentrated replies, the skandha-list represents the 
precetling half of the answer, in which it occurs, iim/cr 
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[088] TVliichare the states that involve resultant states?^ 

Good and bad states belonging to the ^corlds of sense, 
form and the formless, or to tlie life tliat is Unincluded ; 
[in other words] the four skandhas. 

[1)89] AVhich are the states tliat neither are results, nor 
have the quality of involving resultant states? 

Those states concerning action ^vhich are neither good, 
nor bad, nor the results of karma ; all form, moreover, 
and uncompounded element. 

[000] AVhich are the states that are both the issue of 
grasping and favourable to it?* 

The co-Iiito\icant^ results of good and bad states taking 
effect in the worlds of sense, form or the formless ; in 
other words, the four skandhas ; such form, moreover, as 
is due to karma having been wrought. 

[001] AVhich are the states that are not the issue of 
grasping but are favourable to grasping? 

Good and bad co-Intoxicant states taking efTect in the 
worlds of sense, form, or the formless ; in other words, the 
four skandhas; those states, moreover, known as kiriyu- 
th()U;^'hts, which are neither good, nor bad, nor the results 
of karma; as well as such form as is not due to karma 
having been wrought, 

[002] AVliich are the states that are neither the issue of 
grasping nor favourable to it? 



another asprct, viz., rasatthena, or that of groups in con- 
sciousness. This is really the method followed in detail 
tliroughout Book I., but here in mere outline: first a reply 
in terms of d ham ma, then the Summary, which is mainly^ 
at least, in terms of skandha. Cj\, cv/., §§ 431-441, 441a, 
\\± Also Asl. 152. 

^ Vipakadliamma-dhamma, paraphrased (Asl. 42) 
by vipaka-sabhava-dhamma, states having a result- 
nature, or (piality of result. See above, p. 164. 

- See § 053 et svq. 

^ S a s a V a. See § 1096 et scq. 
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The Paths thmt are the Unincloded,^ and the Fruits of 
the Pathsy^ and aneomponnded element. 

[993] AMiich are the states that are corropt and 
baneful?* 

The three roots of bad (karma), to wit» lost, hate, 
dalness ; the Corruptions that arc united with them ; the 
four skan4lhas when these are associated with them ; what* 
ever action, bodily, vocal and mental, springs from them. 

[!K)I] Which are the states that are not corropt but 
baneful? 

Good and indeterminate co-Intoxicant states taking eflTect 
in the worlds of sense, form and the formless; in other 
words, ihejire* skandhas. 



^ See p. ir>5, note 2. The term apariyfipanna, when 
applicHl to dhammsl and used in an ethico-psychological 
sense, is dcvscrilied as here in terms of i>ath, fruit and on- 
comi>oundc<l element. See ^i 1*287. Its positive correlate 
is paraphrased, in Asl. 50, by ' contained in the threefold 
cycle of existence ' (/.<*., the worlds of sense, form, ete.). I 
do not know whether apariyanannaip with this loftv 
significance occurs in either of the older Pitakas. But it 
appears in K. V. 507, where it is declared a heresv to hold 
that any mere si>eculative opinion was of the Unmcluded, 
and where tlio content of the latter concept is more amply 
set forth than in our manual. 

- Iliad ca after ma^'^aphalani. The commentator 
vindicates the status of tlic arahat, here alluded to, as 
l>einj; free from all 'grasping' as follows: Although the 
skandhas (the temiK)rary being) of tlio arahat may become 
a cause of grasping to those who say, Our mother's brother, 
the Them! Our father's hrother, the Thera ! yet there is 
no grasping, no infection, attacliing to the Paths, the Fruits 
and Nirvana. For just as there is no inducement to 
mos<|uito<> to alight on a hall of iron which has been 
heate<l all day, bo these Things, by their excessive glory, 
do not attract the grasp of craving, pride or false opinion. 

' Or corrupting. See S l--i^ (note) rt neq. 

^ Beginning with the skandha of material form. 
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[995] ^^llich are the states that are neither corrupt nor 
baneful ? 

Tho Paths that are the Uninduded, and the Fruits of 
the Paths and uncompounded element 

[900] Which are the states * wherein conception works 
and thought discursive *?* 

Tho four skandhas (conception and discursive thought 
excluded)'- wliich arc associated* [with the consciousnees 
arising] in a soil favourable to the working of conception 
and of discursive thought, whether it. belong to the world 
of sense or of form, or to the life that is Unincluded, 

[1)97] AVhich are the states * wherein is no working of 
conception but only of thought discursive*?* 

Tho four skandlias (discursive thought excluded) which 

are associated [with the consciousness arising] in a soil 

favourable to tho working, not of conception, but only of 

. discursive thought, whether it belong to the world of form, 

n or to the life that is Unincluded. 

•t 

i". [1)98] Which are the states that are * void of the working 

of conception and of thought discursive'?* 

The four skandhas which are associated [with the con- 
sciousness arising] in a soil void of conception and dis- 
cursive thought, whether it belong to the world of sense, 
form, or the formless, or to the life that is Unincluded ; all 
form, moreover, and uncompounded elemenll 



H 
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^ See ?i ir>0. Part of the formula for the First Jhiina. 

The world, universe, or heaven of tho Formless is omitted, 

being a * soil ' where these mental processes could not grow. 

See SS 205-208. 

jj - They would else come under the skandha of syntheses. 

See ^ 02, and p. 251, n. 7. 

^ ilcad taiM before sampayutto. 

* See S lOs— a phrase borrowed from the 'System of 
Fivefold Jhana.' 

^ See § 102 ct scq. 
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[999] Wliich are the states that are accompanied by joy? 

The four skandhas (joy being excluded) which are asso- 
ciated [with the consciousness arising] in a soil yielding joy, 
whether it belong to the worlds of sense or form, or to the 
life that is Uninclnded 

[1000] Which are the states that are accompanied by 
ease? 

The skandhas of^ perception, syntheses and intellect 
(ease being excluded) which are associated [with the con- 
sciousness arising] in an ease-yielding soil, whether it 
belong to tlie worlds of sense or form, or to the life that is 
Unincluded. 

[1001] ^^7lich are the states that are accompanied by 
disinterestedness ? 

The skandhas of perception, syntheses and intellect (dis- 
interestedness being excluded) which are associated [with 
the consciousness arising] in a soil favourable to dis- 
intcrest'edness, whether it belong to the worlds of form or 
the formless, or to the life that is Unincluded. 

[1002] Wliich are the states that are to be put away by 
insight P 



^ ' Joy * is not counted as a mode of feeling, but as a 
' synthesis* (see p. 11, note 1); ' ease,' however, and 'dis* 
interestcdness ' being two of the three modes of feeling, 
this skandha ceases to bo merely an associated state. 

- Dassanam, lit., seeing or vision. In view of what 
ran and can tint be put away by ' insight,' it must be 
remcm1>ored that the term is here used in the technical 
s^nse it ix)ssesses for Buddhist ethics, and means the 
mental awakenin«», or intellectual conversion, by which one 
became a sotapatti and entered the First Path — and no 
more. Asl. d5(s 357 ; V^, It was the vehicle for breaking 
the three Fetters named here, and num1>ered as 4th. 5th and 
r.th in the list of ten named later (;i§ 1113, 1123, note). It 
represented a certain vantage-ix)int for mind and heart, 
from which the rromiscd Land of Nirvana was caught sight 
of, and the fact of impeniianence first discerned (see the 
standard passage on this and fiana-dassanaip, D. i. 76), 
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The three Fetters,* to wit, the theory of individuality, 
perplexity, and the contagion of mere rule and ritoal. 
In this connexion 
[1003] What is the 'theory of indindHaUty*n 



as \vell as the futilii}' of Su1)stantiali8t theories, and the 
iini)otcnce of a religion of rules and works. Confidence 
in the new methods sprang up with the wider vision. 
Dassanain was powerless to remove the cosmic processes 
of life and mind: the collocations of phenomena, the 
(3Volution of karma, the infinite mystery of the extra- 
sensuous (see S lOOS and note). On various ways of attain- 
ing' this insight, see the interesting Kimsuka Sutta, S. iv. 191. 
llolatively to the higlier standpoints to be gained it might 
rather, says Buddhaghosa, ho called no-vision. For even 
as a man, bound on some mission to a king, if ho saw the 
latter pass afar off on his elephant, would say, if questioned, 
tliat he had not seen him, he not having accomplished his 
mission, so the convert, though he have caught his first 
glimpse of Nirvana, yet because of all he has to do in the 
getting rid of evil, is said to have no vision. Ilis knowledge 
consists in a contemplation of the Path. 

^ On the Fetters, see § 1113 rf seq. 

- S a k k a y a-d i 1 1 li i , embodying one of the most dangerous 
of all delusions from the Buddhist point of view, is by the 
Cy. (p. JMH) connected with kayo, the phenomenal com- 
pound of five skandhas, and either with sat, in the sense 
of (noumenal) being, or with say a in, one's own. Cf. S. N., 
verses i)r)0, {)ol ; l)hp., verse 3G7. The latter explanation 
— svakaya — is probabl}' correct {vide E. Mliller, * Pali 
Grammar,' p. ID). * Individuality,' then, stands for this 
skandha-complex, which we should now speak of as * body 
and souT (or mind), l^oth term and theory are discussed 
by Dhammadiima in M. i. 201) rt srq. (See an article by the 
writiT in ^. K. A. S., ISDI, p. 321.) The fourth Upildana, 
or * Grasping after a theory of soul,' is described in identical 
terms. See S 1217. 

Ditrlii, which is here rendered bj' 'theory,* and which 
niight with equal propriety be translated by * speculation * 
or ' views ' — all four terms having a common etymological 
basis in the notion of seeing, or things seen — is in the 
answer rendered by * opinion,' as fitting better that * muss 
of notions current among the mass of men' which in the 

17 
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WTiet) in this world* the ignorant,* avernge* man who 
]>orceiveB not the Noblo Ones/ who comprehends not, nor 

CMO of tho putliujjnno does service for orgimizod know- 
ledge. GutJima might [wssibly hiive approved tho I'latonie 
descn|]tion of Wfa as 'fiomethin;* more dusky than know- 
Icd^o, more himinous than iKnorance.' To trnnslatd by 
' l:«rcHy ' or ' delusion ' haH the dJ-^nd vantage of nocensitating 
tlio ii!te of other ti-mis in the ca^o of MJtmd dirihi, sncfa 
as that dtstriU-d, in M. P. S., Bh. i., aa diii'hi ariya 
niyviinikit. (.7; below, ;s tSCti. 

' idhii, a term, as the C>*. Hays, eithpr of locatization, 
or of instance in giving mstruction; here UH«d in the 
forioor sense, and iiieatiiiig occurreni'e in tho world. 
A«t. !M8. 

* Asimtavii, Ut., one who haa not liGurd, t.r., not lieen 
taught, who thioiigli lack of investigation, iii'|uir_v, octimr- 
ing, in f>uch matters a» ftkaiidlmsi, elements, itphorv^, con- 
ditions, c<.'n8litiients, tnfdit4itioi», is without proper tradi- 
tion and attainment, ihiti, 

^ I'nthujjano, the common worldling. Tho Cy. cites 
vun>«!« dihtiiignifihing ih'-mmf munirl iimi/fii an cither blind 
or amiable ; of Ihviie Ihu former is here meant. In another 
ijuotation (also an yet unvvrifiod) he is de»cnbod oh given 
to varionii cunmion vices, governed by tho iiidivichiality- 
tlicorr, Imiii;in;; nii thn lips nf varioin ordinary preucboni, 
ii,,h >', ..];■:. . :;. ! ;:..! . r I, l.:,;!: , i..M].i;ratmg life with 
L\iay by divers 
\i;__ __ ]th vtirioiis low 

sources of i^riititJciition or of irritiition ; i;tcepe<I in, greedy 
of, entangled in, infatuated uith, involved in, sticking to, 
held fast and hami)ered by, the five low pleneurcs of sense; 
veiled, niulllcti, shrouded in, closed and cloaked und 
covered np by, the five low hindrances (§ 1152 i-t *eq.) ; u 
absorbed among the countless folk in the past of low 
character and conduct o|iposed to noble doctrine; or, 
fmally, as one separate and distinct from those noble folk 
who are given to virtue and learning. 

* AriyTinaiii adassavi, refcrringeither totheBuddbas, 
the I'acceka-buildlins and the disciples of the Buddhos, or 
to the Duddhas only. Duildhaghosiv points out at some 
length that the inability to perceive, lit., see, holy itersons 
is no more visual shortcomnig, but a lack of insight or of 
intelligent inference. The truly noble, as such, seen with 
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is trained according to^ the doctrine of the Noble Ones, 
who perceives not good men,- who comprehends not, nor 
is trained according to, the doctrine of good men, regards 
(1) the self as bodily form, or (2) as having bodily form, or 
regards {}\) bodily form as being in the self, or (4) the self 
as being in bodily form ;^ or regards (5) the self as feeling, 
or (6) as having feeling, or regards (7) feeling as being in 
the self, or (S) the self as ])eing in feeling; or regards 
(9) the self as perception, or (10) as having i)erception9 or 
regards (11) perception as being in the self, or (12) the self 
as being in perception ; or regards (13) the self as syntheses, 
or (11) as having syntheses, or regards (15) syntheses as 
being in the self, or (1(J) the self as being in syntheses ; or 
regards (17) the self as intellect, or (18) as having intellect, 
or regards (ID) intellect as being in the self, or (20) the self 
as being in intellect — then this kind of opinion, this walking 
in opinion, this jungle of opinion, wilderness of opinion, 



tlie bodily, or with the 'divine' eye, are not really seen. 
Their appearance (van no) is apprehended, but not the 
area of their noble nature, even as dogs and jackals, etc., 
see Uiem and know tlieni not. Even the 2>ersonal attendant 
of a Thera may not discern the hero in his master, so hard 
is it without insight and understanding to discern the 
standi)oint attained by the saints, or the conditions of true 
nobility. * What is to thee this vile body that thou seest, 
N'akkali ? He who seeth the Doctrine, he it is who seeth 
Me!' S. iii., p. 120; Asl. 350. 

^ Avinlto. The Cy. enumerates, with examples, the 
live modes of the discipline (vinaya) of self-control, and 
of that of renunciation. These are given in Childers, «.r. 
V i n a y o. 

- Sai)purisri, meaning Pacceka-buddhas and the disciples 
of tlie J]ud(lhas. (Asl. 319.) 

^ These four * vi(iws ' respecting the relation of each 
skandha to a conceivable central entity' or atta are dis- 
cussed in my Introduction. All, according to the Cy. 
(p. *5r> 1), are ol)stacles to the Paths, though not to heaven 
(maggrivarana na saggfivarana), and are overcome 
during progress through tlie First Path. 

17—2 
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pujijiot-tiliow of opinion, scufHing of o|>t>iion, this Fetter of 
opinion, ths (;rip anil tenacity of it, tho inclination towards 
it, llifl being infectdl |>y it, tliis by-jtatli, wrong rond, 
wrongncKs, tlii« ' tonling- place,' this sliiflineew ol gr&sp — 
this U cnllotl tho theory of imlividuality. 

[lOOIJ U'boliB'iuritUyttu'f 

To iloulrt, to ht) {K'rplcxnd about, (1) the MaBtcr, to 
doul>t. to lie i>er)>lcXGil aI>oat, (2) tho Doctrinr, to doubt, to 
he perplexed alwut, (:)) the Onler, about (-1) tho Diacipline, 
ubout (S) the past, the future, about both the past and th« 
future, iG) as to whether there l<6 an as><i],iiub1o cause' of 
htalos cau&ally determined — it is thin kind of doubt, thix 
working of doubt, thin dubiety, puzxiciucnt, perplexity, 
diutraction, standing at croKs-roada; collapM, uncertainty 
of gravp ; evasion, hesitation, incapacity of grasping 
thorou;{liIy, KtifTness of mind, mental ^enrifying, that in 
called peritlexity.* 

[lOO-'j] What is tin- contiigion of mere rule and ritual ? 

T)io theory, hM l>y rovlu8e» and Brahmin* outside oar 
doctrine,' tliat pnriliration is got by rules of moral conduct, 
that ptirificatioii \» got by riti'M. that purification is got by 
rules of moral conduct and by rites' — this kind of opinion. 



> Ida-paecaytti. 

* See $ 4'2': The si)ecific forma of doubt are thus com- 
mented on lAsl. :{SI, SI).')} : (1) As to whether or no the 
Tciii-lier has tlie :)'i major Ixidily marks, or the 80 minor 
lioilily marks of a Buddlia, or the requisite omniscience 
with rcsjH'ct to tbin^N past, future and present; (2) as to 
the niU-'jiinty of tho Paths and tlicir Fruits to lead indeed 
to t)ie ^rand ambrosial Nirvana ; (M) as to whether those 
of Ihu Unlrr are indeed nt various stages of the path to 
tialviition, or )iavo riglitly won their way so far; (4) as to 
whether t)io Triitning is helpful; (r>) as to whether erols- 
tion by wiiy of skandhiis, db:'itus and iiynlanas has held in 
the pi)!it, or will hold in the future; ((•) ai to whether 
tlrere is a twelve-graded cycle of causation, taking effect 
here and now or tailing elTect at all. 

* Ito bahiddha. 

* I have ventured to adopt a reading differing slightly 
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this w^alking in mere opinion, this jungle of opinion, this 
wilderness of opinion, this puppet-show of opinion, 8cu£9ing 
of opinion, Fetter of opinion, the grip and tenacity of it, the 
inclination towards it, the being infected by it, this by-path, 
wrong road, wrongncss, this * fording-place,* this shiftiness 
of grasp — this is called the contagion of mere rule and 
ritual. 

[100(>] These three Fetters, and the Corruptions united 
with theni,^ and the four skandhas associated ^vith them, 
as well as the action, bodily, vocal and mental, springing 
from them — these are the states which are to bo put away 
by insight. 

[1007] Which are the states that are to be put away by 
culture?^ 



from that both of the text and of K. The sense seems to 
demand it and the Cy. to imply it. The latter has : Sllena 
ti gosllfidinfi, vatena ti govatadina va {sic letje\ 
sUabbatcnri ti tadubhayena, suddhi ti kilesa- 
Buddhi paramattha-suddhibhutain vai nibbanam 
eva. J>iit it would not be in accordance with the methods 
of the Cy. to quote vatena ti if suddhivatena stood 
in the text. (Asl. 355.) 

As to the terms gosTla, govatam, it is not clear what 
were the practices and mode of life followed in the * bovine 
morals,' etc., of those who were called govattika, or in 
tlie * canine {'? Cynic) practices' of the kukkuravattika. 
Ijoth are named in M. i. 387. Cf. also Kh. P. Cy., p. 2t». 

Suddlii, it will be seen, is distinguished as, on the one 
liand, the mere renunciation of the Kilesas (see § 1229)9 on 
the other, perfect holiness or Nir\'ana. 

On s 1 1 a b 1) a t a p a r a m a s o, see lUiys Davids' * American 
Lectures,' 116. 

^ Tlieso are said to be chiefly speculation and perplexity 
(regarded not as * fetters,' but as plagues or evils), and, 
besides these, lust, hate, dulness, pride, stolidity, excite- 
ment, unconscientiousness, disregard of blame. 

- Or practice: bhrivanfi, the collective name for the 
systematized efT(»rt in self-training of the disciple who, 
having attained * insight,' leaves * the principles of the 
doctrine ' that he may * goon unto perfection ' (Heb. vi. 1) — 



^ 



Wliaterer luat, hat« and dulness still remftin, and any 
corruptions nnitod Kith them ; the (our sliiLtidhtix that ar6 
atiBociat«d with them; whatever action, hodily, vocal or 
mcntAl, i>pring8 from them. 

[lOOH] ANIiich are the gtatt^a that are to he put away 
neither by itieight nor by culture? 

(Jood and indeterminate atates relating to the worlds o( 
wnM, (omi or tho toruilcsa, or tn the life that is Uninchidod; 
the lour akandlias; all form, moreover, and uncoui|)Oiindoil 
element.' 

[1009] Wliich art* tho fltates the causes of whii-h iire to 
be put uway by insight?* 

TIio three l-'dttvrK, to xvit, theory of individiiatity, per- 
pluuty, contagion of mere rule ami rituaL 

In thift connexion 

[lOIO] Whatia • tlie.n> of mdividuality"? . . . l„utinMe 
a* ill 5S lOOJMOOSj.' 



in other words, travel along the three higher Paiha to 
Arahatsbip. 

On (lie 'jioweni vt hlin vnnTi,' r>ee A. i. M, 

In A. i. lit, the ' one thin;; needful ' for the perfecting o( 
bliHviinfi is Bnid to he k:<yft;;ata-sati, mindfulness in 
what toiicfrns the Inxly, or bodily action. 

* Ilcnt-u unly akntfiil:'i dliamm/i, ' bad states,' can be 
put away liy insight ami ciiUure. Nor can even these two 
avail in mutual imiciiciidence, for see S5 l2'tH, 12(>0. The 
rest of one's kiinna goes on lui-uninliiling. The good 
and the imletirminale, the modes of matter, and Simple 
Element :— these cannot cease for any individual until, 
nccordin;;toI}uddhii<;li<isa,hisal>hiijankhrira>vinAiinaiii 
(Asl. :t.")7)— his construct in;;, storing intellect, itself dies 
out with t\w e\tJneliun of his life as Ariihat. See Sum. 
on the KeViubUia Siitta, 1). i. -I'l'A; 'Dialogues of the 
Uuddha,' i. il'l rt »r<i. 

- ralnUubba-hetukri, 'That is, the cause of them 
(lietu cte^ain) is to be i>iit away by insight.' Asl. 48. 

' lleic the rending in the text is obviously comipL I 
follow that in K., vi/., : Tattlia katamii sakkuyadiiibi? 
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[1010a] These three Fetters, and the Corruptions united 
with them, and the four skandhas associated with them, as 
well as the action, bodily, vocal and mental, springing from 
them — these are the states the causes of which are to be 
put away by insight. 

[1010^]* The three Fetters : — theory of individuality, 
perplexity, contagion of mere rule and ritual — are the 
statca that are to be 2)ut away by insight. The lust, hate 
and dulness united with them are the causen that are to be 
put away by insight. And the Corruptions united with 
them, the four skandhas associated with them, and the 
action, bodily, vocal and mental, springing from them, are 
the states thr causes of which are to be put away by insight. 

[1011] ^Vhich are the states the causes of which are to 
be put away by culture? 

AVhatevcr hist, hate and dulness still remain, these are 
cansrs- that are to be put away by culture. And the Corrup- 
tions united with them, the four skandhas associated with 
them, and the action, bodily, vocal and mental, springing 
from them — these are states the causes of which are to be 
put away by culture. 

[1012] AVhich are the states the causes of which are to 
be put away neither by insi^dit, nor by cultivation? 

Tlie afore-nientioned states excepted, all other states, 
good, l^ad and indeterminate, relating to the worlds of 
sense, form and the formless, and to the life that is 
Tninchuled; in other words, the four skandhas; all form, 
moreover, and uncompounded element. 



. . . pe . . . ayain vuccati sakkayaditfhi — and 
so on. 

^ This para^^raph, in which I again follow K., is not 
included in the text at all. Nevertheless, I^uddhaghosa 
connnents <m it (p. 357). 

- Here aj^ain I follow K. in reading pahatabba-hetu for 
h e 1 u k a. J^udillia^hosa (piotes the former reading (p. 358), 
as nfti ring to the putting away of dulness accompanied by 
excitement. 
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[1018] 'Which are the states that mnke for the piling up 
[of rebirth]?' 

Good and bad co-Intoxicant statek ruluting to the \rorlds 
of sense, form and the formless; in other words, the four 



[1014] ^^'hich are the stiites that make for the undoing 
of rebirth ? 

The four Paths that are the I'liincluded. 

[lOlSl ^Vhich are the states thai mnko neither for the 
piling up, nor for the undoing of rebirth ? 

The results of good and bad Btat<>A (akini; elTcct in the 
worlds of sense, form or the fonuleivii, or in the life that is 
l'mnclu<1ed ; in other words, the four hkiiiidlias ; those 
states, moreover, known as kiriyri-thouKhls, nhich are 
neither good nor bad, nor tlic result of kanna ; all form 
also and uncomponndetl clement. 

[lOl'i] ^Vhich arc the stntcti that iqipcrluin to atudent- 

ihip7> 

The four Paths that are the Tninuladi-d and the three 
lowest FniiU of the lite of the reclu&o. 

[lOlG] \Vhich are the states not ni>]>ertAiniiig to Mudent- 
■hip? 

The topmost fruit' — the fruit that ia Arnhatshlp. 



' Aj'iicaya^i'i ttiino. On lia o}>[x>Bi(e, see p. H'2, note 3. 
llic latter is tiiiitanioiint ti) ^oing to Nir\-iina. The two 
jiroceescs .iro cotnptiRd to tlio liuilding up and pulling down 
of a wall. AhI. 44. 

- Sf-kkln'i, I.e. (AkI 1 1), s)irin;:ing up in the three, or in 
the peviii courses <if tiaining (>/.t'liilderB,«,c.). Asekkha 
implies tli:Lt the student or prolnitioner has perfected hit 
Htuilies anil tniinin;; aiul i> iHcome an adept, an ArahaL 
ff. P. P., p. 1 1. On Ihe term ' fruits of ihe life of the 
recluse.' f-ec tlie S.uiiaiiimpliala Sutln, D. i. 47. 

' ri'ftritrliimain, a term used in P. P. i. 42 •■/ j<^., 
where it is u)i|>lied lo tlio ' Fettcis ' which arc put off leaf. 
(/. below, i; lll:i, and p. :tO:t. See altio p. 1C6, n. 1. 
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[1017] Which are the states neither appertaining, nor 
not appertaining to studentfihip ? 

The afore-mentioned states excepted, all other states, 
good, bad and indeterminate, rehiting to the worlds of 
sense, form and the formless; all form also and uncom- 
pounded element. 

[1018] Which are the states that are Hmited ?* 

All states, good, bad and indeterminate, which relate to 

the univd'se of sense ; in other words, the fire skandhas. 
[lOlD] Which are the states that have a wider scoi)e?* 
States, good, bad and indeterminate, which relate to the 

worlds of form and the formless ; in other words, the four 

skandhas. 

[1021] Which are the states that are infinite?* 

The Paths that are the Tnincluded, and the Fruits of the 

Paths, and uncomponnded element. 

[1022] Which are the states that have limited objects of 
thought ? 

Those emotional, perceptual and synthetic states, as 
well as those of intellect applied to sense-impressions,* 
which arise in connexion with limited matters. 



* Par it tain, understood as involving intellectual and 
etliical. as well as ph3'sical insignificance — the connotation 
of tlio French ttrm hi>rin'\ The illustration chosen is that 
of a lump of cowdung ! Tlie essential quality is appanu- 
l)hrivata, ij\, of little importance or efticacy generally. 
Par it tain itself is ranked as an equivalent of the whole 
spliore of .sense-experience. Asl. 14. 

- Mahaggata, i v., in respect of * the ability to resist 
vice, of al>undance of good result, of wide extension/ or of 
tlie attainment to a high pitch of will, energy, thought or 
wisdom. Hid. 

•^ Appamanfi, or without measure. Asl. 45. 

^ This is a long and cumbersome 2)eriphrasis for eitta- 
cetasika dhamma, but a reference to §§ 1187-1100 will 
show that such is the content of the term. And Western 
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[1023] AMiich are the states that have enlarged^ objeett 
of thought ? 

Thofte emotional, perceptual and synthetic states, as 
well as tlioso of intellect applied to sense-impressions, vfhich 
arise in connexion with matters of wider scope. 

[1021] ^Vhich are the states that have infinite objects oi 
thought ? 

Tlioso emotional, )>erccptual and synthetic states, as well 
as those of intellect applied to sense-impressions, which 
arise in connexion with matters of infinite importance. 

[1025] Which are the states that are base? 

The three roots of ])ad (karma) — Inst, hate, dulness — 
the Corruptions united with them ; the four skandhas asso- 
ciated with them ; the notion, bodily, vocal and mental, 
sprin^ng from them. 

[102<i] AVhich are the states that are of medium worth? 

Co-Intoxicant states, good, bad and indeterminate, relating 
to the worlds of sense, form and the formless; in other 
words, the four skandhas. 

[1027] Which are the states that are i)erfected?' 

The ruths that are the Tnincluded, and the Fruits of 
the Paths, and uncompounded element. 

[102s] Which are the states the wrongfulness of which 
is fixed as to its consequences?^ 



psvcholo^xy has not su^^^'ostod to me any more compressed 
niuivaknt. C/.. howtvtr, 5j;$ 12H2, VlHi. 'Emotional* 
must ]>v takrn in its more limited st^nse, us the adjective to 
Iwire frulin;; or hcdunic consciousness. 

^ See S 1021. 

* Thr tlirco hiiLjicts of this triplet of inquiry-^hamma 
hina, inajjliinia, punita— are paraphrased (Asl. 45) as 
Ifimaka ^<»f iKH)r <|uality, »/*. Vin. ii. ?<>), midway between 
this antl tlie third (|uality, and supraniundane or ideal 
(lokuttura). 

^ Mirchat taniyuta, thus exphiined by the Cy. (I'Wrf.): 
* Wickedness ' is lliat wrongful disiK)sition which, in its 
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Tho five acts that have immediate results, and ihow 
wrong views that are fixed in their consequences.^ 

(Icsiro for happiness, sees benefit in things baneful and 
persists in this perversion. 'Fixed in its consetiuences * 
(lit., ' rcachinf^ down to *) means yielding a result imme- 
diately on the disintegration of the skandhas (i.r., after 
death). (/. M. P. S. 17: asmi . . . niyato — I am fixed 
or sure (as to my future) ; also K. V. ()0i)-G12, and P. P. 18: 
katanio ca puggalo niyato? The answer to this ques- 
tion is practically identical with those given in these 
sections. It is the ^H>i'xr>i/>( (puggala) who are decisively 
good and bad that are called anantaraka (incurring 
immediate destiny good or bad) instead of the 'acts' or 
the * Patlis/ as in the Dh. S. 

These live acts, the Cy. says, refer to * matricide, etc.,' 
as though the Abhithanas were here alluded to, whereas 
the live usually classed under this name appear to be 
murder, theft, impurity, lying and intemjH^rance. Cf. 
S;; 121)0, 121)1. Compare the passage relating to loh i tup- 
pad o, or the wounding of a I>uddha, Yin. iL 11)8, which is 
called an anantarika-kammain. I venture- to think 
that, in the Mil., p. 25, the phrase kopaficanantariya- 
k am ma in karoti is not intended, as the translator infers, 
to sum up the live offences previously specified, but is an 
allusion to five others, of which matricide w*as one and 
loliituppado another. It only remains to ascertain 
whether or not the other three coincide with any other 
three of the six Abhithanas. 

As to the innneiliacy of their consequences, w*hereas, 
from the Devadatta incident in tho Cullavagga, the outrages 
entailed at least some of their retribution in this life, it 
will have been seen that, according to Buddhaghosa, the 
ellVct is experienced immediately after the cessation of the 
present life. The Cy. goes on: In the case of these acts, 
it is impossible for any other conduct to push oflf the karma 
of any one of ihem, so as to obtain room for the realization 
of its own consequences. Neither could the agent eflfect 
this if he wi^re to build a golden sthilpa as big as Mt. Sineru, 
or a viliara covered with gems and like a world-orb, or if he 
filled it witl) hhikkhus and their Buddha and found them 
in the four requisites during a whole lifetime. Asl. 358. 

^ The wrong views which are also nij-ata are si)ccified 
in the Cy. as those held by the Anti-causationists (ahetuka- 
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(102!)) \VIiicb are the states tlie rigbtoousiiou of wliush 
ia fi\e<1 »8 to its conaeq nonces 7' 

Th« four Paths tliat arc the L'nincludcd. 

{10:)0] Which are the states that <Io not entail fixed 
coniicfiuencea 7 

The a tore -mentioned etateB excepted, all other statofl, 
Cood, Ijiid and uidotiTminate, relating to iho worlds of 
ecnso, fgnn and the fwrnilcsH, or to the Uto that i« Unin- 
eluded; in ullier words, the fuur ekandhas ; all fornii 
tiiorco^'er, and iincuiniKxiiidcd element. 

llQltl] Which aro the states that have the Path as their 
object of thout;bt P 

Tlio^ cniotiimal, iH-n-uiitiial and Kjiithetic states, on well 
ait llionv o( intellect ai>)iliL-«l to senMi-imjiressiuns, wbtch 
arise in connexion with the Noble Path. 

[l(Xi-i) Which are the HtatcK that are causally dependoot 
D|on the Path 7* 

vftdii. I>. i. r>:l ; M. i. -107), those who denied the eflleaey 
«( notion (akiriya-viitla, I>. i. :*3; M. i. -l&I.-inro.nm) the 
Niliiliflts (nAtthika-vada, or nccheda-vada, 1>. i. 65; 
M. i. lOl-'IfUt). Thciie are luif^t jimving for ; more literally 
rendered, not a hundred, nor ret a tfiousand Unddbas wonla 
be able to enlighten them. lUH. 

* The reading should bo samiuatta-niyatil. Cf. 
All. 15; K.; K. V. (XW. 

- ' " Path " * means the <(UCBt of Nirvana, or the progresa 
in the dv^triu-tion of the KilcEaH.' (Asl. -15.) 

^ ' Mapt;i>hetnkri, i.r., the cause of those (slates) in the 
sense cit conditioning thc-ni is the Fi^^htfold Path.' Asl 45. 
Later (p. :i'>'.») the C'y. j^ivca the iiur]>ort ol this triad as 
follows: 'In the first fonnula the kind of causal conjone- 
tion of th(; sknndlms, in tlicir connexion with the Path 1^ 
way of caui^e, in the s^mse of condition, is set forth. In 
the bi'cond, ihe kind of c;iusal conjunction of the other 
(larts of the Path with l!ight Vitws, which are a constituent 
of the Path inid are rcrkmicd as cause (amoho; r/. g( 16, 
:il, 10.' |i; and in the tliird, the kind of causal conjunction of 
Itight Views with tlioso causes that are oi^erative in the Path, 
ia Bet forth.' Vet in the text it is the causal connexion of the 
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[Firstly] the four skandhas when associated viih the 
stages of the Path as experienced by one who is conversant 
with the Path^ (the stages being excepted). 

[Secondly (1033)] the four skandhas when associated 
with the right views — these being both Path and Cause— 
of one who is conversant with ^the Path (the right views 
being excepted). 

[Thirdly] the four skandhas when associated with the 
states of freedom from lust, liate and dulness peculiar to 
one who is conversant with the Path. 

Now, these [last named] states are the * Path-causes ' ;* 
the former (the skandhas) are those states which are 
causally dependent upon the Path. 

[10;M] ^Vhich are the causes that are Path-governed?* 

[Firstly] those emotional, perceptual and Kynthetic 
states, as well as those of intellect applied to sense- 
impressions, which in arising make the Noble Path their 
governor. 

[Secondly] the four skandhas when associated with the 
investigation carried on by one who is conversant with the 



four skandhas that is predicated about in all three formubs. 
Does this implicate discrepant versions of the text? 

^ Ariyamaggasamangissa maggangfini. 

' In the printed text, after a mo ho read ime dhamma 
ma^'ga-hetfi. Cf, Cy. 45; K. ; also above, i5 1011. 

^ Maggadhipatino, /.<»., the Path, having them (those 
states) under its control in the sense of maintaining them, 
is tlieir governor. Asl. 15. Later (p. 351)) we get supple- 
mentary remarks showing that the relation of governor (or 
sovereign) and governed, in this connexion, resembles that 
between Christ and tlie believer who brings * into captivity 
every tliought to tlici obedience of Christ ' (2 Cor. x. 5). 
All sucli tlioughts or 'states' are insignificant (paritta) 
as compared with the one great object of devotion — the 
Path, the Fruit, Nirvana. Even to contemplate the 
prof^ress of others in the Path, or to have seen the 
Tatlifigata work a double miracle, is not precious to the 
student as is his own discernment and realization of what 
the Path means to h\m. 
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Pnth, aiiil who is cullivnting n way wherein investigation is 
ths dotniniuit factor.' 

IKWri] WTiich arc tho stateti that ' have arison ' ?' 

Ttio«c htatcs thiit have heon l)Oni, havo hvcomo, have 
Ii«on gotten, croiitcd, ro-crcati-d,' made miiriitont, — that 
lure arisen, hnvo coma tu passjinvo hupiwnetl, liavo Biipor* 
venecl, have Iioen causcil tu ariso, arc vlnssotl to<;fthflr 
amont; tho things that liave arisen, to wit, form, fofilingi 
per«)i>tion, nytithcsCK, intellect. 

|l03(i) Wliich arc tho btntcs that have 'not arinen'? 

TIioiM) Klati'S that arc unhom, have not become, have not 
lioen Rotlen, nor crente<I, nor re-creoted, nor raaile mani- 
fest ; tlial havo not arisen nor come to pass ; nor happened, 
nor 8Uj<er^'fnr<l ; that have not been caused to arise, that 
are classed tof;othi'r among the things that haw not arisen, 
to wit, forms, feelings, iwrcoptions, syntheses, intellect. 

|10R7] AMiich ui-e tho stitcs that are bound to arise?' 



' Tlio constniction in this sentence is ohscura Vimaip- 
siidliipateyyaifi is ap))arvntly in the nominati^-e cane. 
The Cy., however (p. Qii'J), Kubstitiites, in i]noting, the 
infttninx-ntal — nhich only makes the reading nl>Kciiror. 
Anyway, it procMnU to explain that tho term hIiowi* a joint 
'supremacy' tK-lwecii tlu' Path and an adhipatovvaiti to \ 
lie only ]«8Hilile [./. S i>'>i*) when the latter is riilier 'in- I 
vestigation ' or ' enercy.' WHion the latter is ' doflire ' or a 
' thought,* then the I'nth yioliltt its sway over the mind to 
the adhipateyyaiti. Hut when tho student makes either 
III tho fnrnu-r his ;,'ovcrning influence, both it and the Path 
are his joint governors. 

- Uppaniii'i, i.r., which from the moment they carae 
into I>eing. and for as long as they had distinguishable 
l>eing, have come to pass and l>cen sustained. Anl. 45. 

' Itead ni1>hatt>'i, ahhinibhatta. 

* fppadino, ('.'■.. 'will certainly arise, from the fact 
that their cflicient cause ia in part completed' (A«I. 45). 
Litter (pp. tliK), :»,}) the ixitontial happening of these 
resultant slates is diclnrcd to l>e due to the endurinff 
validity of their conditions (d)tuvapaccayatthena), 
which cannot fait to produce their effects, even though 
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The results of those good and bad states related to the 
worlds of sense, form and the formless, or to the life that 
is Unincluded, the consequences of which are not yet 
nintured,^ to wit, the four skandhas and that form due to 
karma having been wrought which will arise. 

[1038] Which are the states that are past? 

Those stales that are past are extinct, dissolved,- changed, 
terminated, exterminated ; are past and classed among the 
things tlmt are past ; in other words, the five skandhas. 

[10:V.)] Which are the states that are future? 

The states that are unborn, that have not become, not 
been gotten, nor created, nor re-created, nor made mani- 
fest ; that have not arisen, nor come to pass, nor happened, 
nor supervened ; that have not arrived, and are classed 
among the things that have not arrived. 

[1010] Which are the things that are present? 

Those states that have been born, have become, have 
l>een gotten, created, re-created,-* made manifest; that have 
arisen, have come to pass, have sui)crvcncd, have been 
caused .to arise; tliat have arisen over against^ and are 
dashed among the tilings that have so arisen. 

[1011-1013] Which are the states that have the past . . . 
future . . . present as their object of thought? 

100,000 irons intervene. The gospel (lit.. Path) of the 
future Buddha, Metteyya, is anuppanno, but his (or 
anyone's) fruition belongs to the uppadino dhamma. 

^ AvipakkavipTikrinain. Inserted in K., but, as is 
stat(?d in that edition, not inserted in the Burmese or the 
European text. 

- The printed text reads niruddhangata; the Cy., 
iiiruddlifi vigata ; K., niruddha parinata (not 
viparinata). 

•* Al>hinibbattri is omitted in the printed text. Cf. 
I 103r> ; also K. 

* Paccuppannfi, the word rendered by * present * in 
tlie <iuestion. T/'. our * ob-vious,' * ob-jective,' •ob-joct/ in 
its most general psychological sense, as something present 
to the subject of the mental * states.' 
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Tlion emotional, pereeptnal nnd f^iithctic states, as 
wirll OB those of iiiUjUoct iipplioi] to Kcnsp-impresBionR, 
vhkh ariM in coiincxinn <nitli states that are jmst . . . 
tatnn . . . present.' 

[lOI l| Wliicli lire tlio slateH Diiit nro personal ?* 

Those HtntoB which, for Huh or that l>eii)g, are of the 
8b1(, Bflf-roferublo, one's own,^ individual, the i»(ftiie of 
gmsping; in other worcU, the fivo itkandlins. 

[lOt.'i] Which arc. the ntatex (}iat nro external ? 

Tlioiie Rtatca which, for thin or that oth<>r heing,* for 
otlier individuals, aro uf the ei-lf, seU-rcforuMe, their own, 
individual, the isHiio of grasping;' in other words, the five 
skandhaH. 

[lOiri] Which arc the Ktatcs that are perBonal-extemal? 

BtatcB which nro both [jicretinal and eiternal].* 

[1017-lOlJ)] Wliich are the statts that have an ohjact of 
llionght i-oiK-erning the self . . . concerning that which U 

> <•/. i 1023. 

' On iijjhutta and bahiddhi r/. J§ 7t2, 7-18. The 
Cy. distinKiiishea (our varieties in the connotation ot 
ajjhattaiii, namely, gocaraijhattam, uiyalcnjjhat- 
tai]t. ajjhattnjjhuttam amf visayajjhaltaip. twoot 
which are identical with two of the ihrt^ uieaiiingii citod 
by ChihU-rfl. The fijiccillc mt^ning uscmI hero is said to be 
the second. 

' For niyntu read niyaka. 

* ' Thiit is, all beings c\co]>t one's self.' Asl. 961. 
^ rjMidiin.ia is omitted in the printed text. 

* Tad ubiiayaTji is the eiirt answer. It is to be 
regrctlod that ]tiidclliii<;)insa's fertility in illtistration was 
not applied to this siirios ot dhanimri. Incidentally one 
gathers Hint they alternate between self-reforence and 
reference to ntlior selves. For wliereas the dhamma in 
the lir^t and third ipiestions arc said to be cither ' limited* 
or 'enlarged ' isce 1:^ 101!>-1021), and those in the eecond 
aro said to l>c ' inlinitc,' states thttt are 'infinite' are said 
'not to take aK their object that which now relates to the 
external, now to the self.' (Asl. 3t>l, 362.) 
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cxtornal [to tlie self] . . . concerning that which is * per- 
sonal-external ' ? 

Tlioso emotional, perceptual, synthetic states, as well as 
those of intellect applied to sense-impressions,^ which arise 
in connexion with states of the self . . . states that are 
external . . . states that are personal-external. 

[1050] Which are the states that are both visible and 
inij)in^eing ?- 

The sphere of visil)le form. 

[10r)lj Which are the states that are invisible, but im- 
pingeing ? 

The splicros of the five senses and the spheres of sound, 
odour, taste and the tangible. 

[10."')2l Which are the slates that are both invisible and 
iion-impingeing ? 

The four skandhas ; that form, moreover, which, bein<; 
invisihle and non-inipingcing, is yet included in the sphere 
of [nicnlalj stales f also uncompounded element. 

[End of] the Triplets. 



> ('/. § 1022 et seq. 

' See vi r)t)7 ct scq., § G57 ft seq. 

3 See § 1)80. 
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(CUAITKR II. 

Tlio Group on Cause (Iietu-goccltitkAin).]' 

I. 

[lOTi:]] Wlticli aro the itlAtos tlint are cnuseH? 
(A) The tlireo cauWH ol good (kartiia). 



< In connexion with ttia BtaUinieiit (S ^^5) ihat form h 
*that whkh is not & cnusv,' tlio C'y. dixtinguislics, ns did 
Aristotio, lour viirictiefl of ouuse. The coiiieiiKinco, how- 
ever, scnri'tfly ovlcndfi boyoud the number, lletn in rithor 
<4t) c»iiM> ns cauiw (hvtu-hetii) ; ('') cnuse eh condition, 
or necesjutry nntecedent ' wherenithal * (paccayahetu); 
<(') cause as ultimate or Euprcmo (uttaina-h»tn); and 
((/) rauge as an nttribiito held in conmion (sHdliArana- 
hetu). Afll. H03. Ttiese distinetiona aro stiown to be 
uiiplicd as follows: (a) the trinity of threefold cauKo giron 
in ii lOiJS. 1 Itin the wonl is alwayH jMiraphrnsed hy ' root,* 
root, coiiVfrHcIy, stmi'lia;; for iiroilm'live o^ent in genera) 
(see the list in note to !; !IH1). und, of course, for monU 
agency e-ii>ecinlly. CO * I hiive dcclare<1, hhikkhu, that 
the four ;;it'nt phenomena are tlie cniises, are the condi- 
tions of the forin-^knudha.' When (he paccayo is ma- 
tcrial, it may )« said to coincide with Aristotle's second 
formal principle >; uXi fa'i rb irroKtififi-oy. Possibly 
paccayo nait this conception so ^generalized as to inclada 
the immaterial wherewithal ro<piisitc (or the effect. Cole- 
lirooko, however (' Life and Kssays,' ii. 11!)), said that the 
Itanddhas di^tin;;uisl) between hetu as proximate cause 
and |) r a ty a y a (paccayo) as concurrent occasion, 
(r) 'When Rooil (karma) takos effect, it is the object nlti- 
inately or supremely de^iircd ' — and the opposite, of eooraei 
in the case of bad karma. This may jiOKsibly approximate 
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(B) The three causes of bad (karma). 

(C) The three causes of the indeterminate. 

The nine causes oi>erative in the sensuous universe. 
The six causes operative in the universe of form. 
The six causes operative in the universe of the 
formless. 

(D) The six causes oixjrativc in the life that is the Unin- 

eluded. 

(A) In this connexion, 

[1051] ^Vhich are the three causes of good karma? 

The ahscnce of lust, hate and dulness. 

In this connexion, 

[lO;");")] What is tlw ahsnice of lust f 

Tlio absence of lust, lusting, lustfulness is the absence 
of infatuation, of raving, of passionateness ; ihe absence of 
covetousness, that absence of lust which is the root of. good 
(kanna).^ 

[105(;] What is the absence of hate? 

The absence of hate, hating, hatred ; love,- loving, loving 
disposition;'* tender care, forbearance, considerateness ;^ 



to Aristotle's fnial cause (to ov eveKu). (d) * As the essence 
of the elements of earth and water (solid and liquid) are 
the condition of sweet or not-sweet, so is ignorance the 
connnon base-element of the syntheses (sanskaras). In 
our present connexion the term is said to be used in its 
ih'st-named meaning. 

^ Cj\ ^ M. The Pali terms coincide in both answers. 
In the following answer, the terms differ considerably from 
those in S '^*^- 

' The printed text has mettani; the Cy. and K. read 
mettl. 

^ * The mental condition of one who is possessed by love, 
and tJinuhjIi /(;/<• is l<Ktsid fn)m ilintfiiiif.* (Asl. 3ti2.). i]f, 
note on p. ()6. 

* Anuddfi, anuddayana, anuddayitattain. The 
Cy. parai)hrasLS by rakkhati, showing the reference there 
is in these terms, usually rendered by * pity,' 'compassion/ 
to the i)roteetive, shielding aspect of altruism and benevo- 
lence. (/. its use in C. vii. 3, 13 ; S. ii., p. 21H, where it 
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seeking the general good,' coiniinRHioii ; the absence of 
malice, of mnlignity; that absenc^e o( hute which is the 
root of good (karma).* 

[ion?] \Mint is the absence of <Uilnei<s? 

Knonlodgc nl>out ill, about tlm upriNiiig of ill, about the 
cessation of ilt, and nl>out the wny k>a<lii]|{ to the co^siitioii 
of ill ; knowledge al>ont the furnicr things, about the latter 
things, alK)ut both taken togctlitr; knowledge altoiit the 
assignable caufntion of causally lU-tiniiiiKiI iiitnlca"«ven 
that kind of wisdom which is understanding, warch, re< 
search, searching tlio Truth, etc, [.'■utiinif a* in j 31]. 

These are the three causes of gixnl (karma). 

(B) In this connexion, 

[1058] Which are the three cftuscs n( bad (kanna)? 

Lust, hate, dulnces. 

In this connexion, 

[105;)] li'hatitluMtf 

Tliat which is 

im.ssion (rago), 

infatuation (sarugo),^ 

fawning (ununayo),* 

compliaiico (anurodhn),* 

is used to exi^ress that altitude of forbearance in the 
interesls of the \ie.iki-r brillircii recommended by St. Paul 
to Itomaii an<l Cnrititbian adherents. 

' llitcsiiri. S.-cC. ix. r,, 7. 

' By III! Iliisc wi)rd» {>.•■., from ' love ' to ' comiuission '), 
couchide- llml.llm^liosa, the ailvunce (uj>aci'ira) and con- 
cojition (inijiauu) of love is dcscri1>od. Possibly the pro- 
ceilurc in the iiuluction of Jhuua was in his mind in using 
these lei'Iiiitcal terms. (/. I'Jiys Davids, ' Vogavacara's 
Manual,' |). xi. 

' 'Meaniiit; strong rago.' Asi. 3«2. 

* 'Cliis is iii'jio-td I" paiigho or rciuignnnco in Mil. 4-1 ; 
r/. l'J'2 ami :V2'2. Tlif roiimient (Asl. ;tf»'2) — visayesQ 
Hattiinaiii ;in n nut un :i to— may indicate that the fawning 
ir> by way ■•! pmideriiiH to the sensual npitctitcs of others. 

* This is i)]>i>uscJ to virudho, paiivirodho. Sea 
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delighting in (nandi),^ 

taking passionate delight in (nandl-rago),^ 

infatuation of mind (cittasaa sarugo),- 

longing ( i c c h a), 

languishing (muccha), 

devouring (a j jhosfinam),' 

greed (gedho), 

omnivorous greed (paligedho), 

cUaving to (sa n go), 

a slough (panko),* 

reduction (ej a),* 

trickery (may a),* 

genitrix (j an ika),^ 



Ji loriO. 



S. i. Ill 



riio Cv. {ihitl.) paraphrases by kamoti. Cf. 
K. V. 185. 

' Kxi»liuned as the recurrence over and over again of 
that thirst for some object, the single occurrence of which 
fonslilutcs the j-late called nandi. Asl. *MjS. 

- Kxi)laiiied as qualifying the * infatuation * already 
jumuil l»y ciiiphasizing the reference to a mental state or 
psycho.^is, and not to any personal entity. /Wrf. 

^ * /./'., j^rasi)in;; by swallowing, by putting a complete 
end to/ Asl. :>(j:{, ;370. The term is probably fonneil 
from \' sa. to l»ind (or to gain), and usually, by its context, 
si-nilies attachment. ('/. ^l. i. 101>, JIW ; Mil. 74. 
Ju(1;^m'ii^' by tlio Commentary, however, there seems to be 
a homonym di rived from the root ac;, to eat, similar to the 
l)arallel evolution of jhayati, from v^dhya and \^ ksa. 
<'f\ llliys I>avids, 'Dialogues of the Ihuldha,' i. 513, note 2. 
The passa^'e in A. i. <)('», (;7, is the only one at present 
known to me wh(a*e the wcu'd, occurrhig as it does in co- 
ordination with terms of attachment and also of greed, 
niav be rendered euuallv well in either sense. 

* Parai)hrascd by osidanain. Asl. Jjr>3. 

• Taraplira^ed by :"i ka'blhanani, used in the Dhp. Cy. 
• p. llii) to ilhi-trate the magnetic power of the lore of 
treasure and of familv. Ihid. 

'' Parai»h rased bv van can am. IhuL 
' Hecausc* hist causes beings to be reborn on the AVheel 
(<»f lif(i). So for the following epithet As it is written : 

Tanha janeti purisain, cittain assa vidhavati. 
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progenitrix (Baftjftnanl). 

scnnistrcKs (ttibbani).* 

Bhe who ensnares (j A 1 i n i).* 

the river (saritii),* 

Bhc who is [loihonouB ( v i h a 1 1 i k n ),* 

the thrend (BUttuin),* 

diffusion (visntA).' 

■fau nho toilit (iiyuhuniV 

Iho consorl (dutiyn),' 

hankering (pan id hi), 



* The Cy. exijlninn that lohho egwh, or iointi IteingB to 
•orrow by wny of rel>irth, just as a tailor joins one piece of 
cloth to Another. tM, 

- She^^taiihii, by the cuffusion of which the nuuiifold 
wi.-b of the wnsos becomvs as a not. Ibid. 

Yatttft jnlint vtenttikA 

taiihi'i n'atthi ktiliifici netnve. 

S. i. li»7: = I>hp., ver. 180. 

■ From the gwift current of loliho, or cImj from its glo- 
tinouB tenacity, accordin;; to the Commentator, who (jnoles : 

Sarituni Hinebitani on 
RoninnaBaiini bhavanti jantuno. 

l)hi>., Ter. .'III. 
' S<?e aboro note 2, 

^ By reason of its chaininj,' together destrnction and 
misfortune as jars are arranged on n cord. As). 31)4. 

" 'In tlie sense of sprciidinf^ out over Bcnsuons objects.' 
Ihid. 

^ ' I.f., hhe causes beings to loll after (r<yiihapeti) this 
or that slnte.' Ihi.K On ;\viihati, see ■!. 1'. T. S., 18a5, 

pp. .--.H. r.'.t ■ issr,, pp. ir,r., isi;-, Mil. ioh, 214. 

" Lobbo (or tiinliii) is hkonid to a dear affrr «;7<>, or 
wife, or tmvellin;,- (ouipanlon. The idea is fonnd in Sutta 
NipiUa, viTse Tin, ijuoied by the C'y. : 

Tanhadutiyo puriKo dighain addhi'maip saip- 

saraip 
(tt)iabhn varn'iatbribhii vaip saniBarai]! nfitivst- 
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she who leads to renewed existence (bhava* 
netti),* 

the jungle (vanaxp), 

the undergrowth (vanatho)»* 

hiUmacy (santhavo),* 

unctuous affection (sineho), 

aiTection (apekkha)/ 
1 connexion (patibandhu),^ 

craving (ilsa), 
I wanting (a s i in s a n a)^ 

cupidity (risimsitattam), 

craving for visual forms (riipasa, etc.)* 

craving for sounds, 

craving for odours, 

craving for tastes, 

craving for the tangible, 

craving for getting, 

craving for wealth, 

craving for children, 

craving for life, 

mumbling ( j a p p a),® 



^ Cy . : 131iavanetti = the cord of existence. For by it 
hein^^s are led, as cows by a cord bound about their necks, 
wljcrever they are wanted. 

- The impenetrable, impassable nature of tropical forest 
;;ro\vth often serves to illustrate the dangers of lobho or 
tjinhfi. ([f. Dli., p. 2s:), quoted in the Cy. Ihul. 
' • * Intimacy is of two kinds : it is either carnal (i.f., of 

I anha) or friendly. Here the former is meant.' Asl. 365. 

^ * Alayakaranavasena apekkhati ti apekkha. 
I}nd. The quotutiun in the Cy. on this word is from the 
j Maliasudasscina Sutta, 220, with which vf, S. iii. 144. 

. '• * As l)i'in^' c()n>tantly near to living beings there is no 

relative (or connexion) like tanha.' Asl. 305. 

*' The four following terms are all variants of jappa. 
* Whenever anything is given to a greedy i>erson, he will 
mutter, ** This is mine, this is mine ! This has been 
given me by so-and-so!'** Asl. 305. K. repeats jappa 



mumliling on, 

muinhling over, 

muttering, 

mnnnuring, 

HcH-indiilgence ( I o 1 u p p a ip),* 

se1f-im]ulging, 

inti?in|)eriiteneB8, 

agilatiori 4 |i II i1 c i k a t n ),' 

longing (or Iho agreeable (su<Ihu It a my at a),* 

iiiccstuons iiaMsion ( ft d li n ni ni a r ii g ],* 

Uwlesu ItiHt (viHRmnlobbo), 

api>etitfi (nikanti), 

hungfiiiig for ( n i k A in a n a ), 

entreating (patthann), 

envving ( p i h a n a ), 

imploring (sampatttiana),* 

thirst (or Kf>nf:iiiil indulgence (knnia t nn liu), 

tliirst (or exi»>t«nco (bliava tanha), 

tliirst (or non-oxihtt-nco (vibhavataolia),* 

tliirst for form,' 

tliirst for (onnlcssncu, 

thirwt for annihilation, 

thirxt for viiublo (omiB,' 

after ahhijappKnii. (y. C. iv. U, 98: lakt^fa* 

jappakftrn. 

1 Sfo Jilt. i. :IH) ; iv. 3(m;. lJml.IhnRliosa ilerives this 
from Inniimti. (;/'. Wliitney'H ' Koots,' otc, where it 
apiHars iir tin- Intensive o( hip, but Wlonging in meaning 
toltibli. 

* The pvcitcnitnt nr thisttr pimliici'd hv taijhii is here, 
according to Dtc (.'v., tikciit-d to tbnt shown by ' dogi 
wagging thoir taiU * (road Kiiniikht'i) when seeking to find 
•winelhing. //"'/. 

' The Cy. and K. mid midhu. 

* For a nmlbcr, u niolbcr's siHter, etc. Asl. 306. 

* /.<■., patthanu intonsilietl. Ihid. 

' /.<'., (or u ft;ito o( tinnihilation. ibuL 

' /.'.. (or n >-liite o[ pnro (Kuddhc) (orm. /fiV. 

* ]lL'foru ' thirht (or Hninds ' K. inserts rupatanhi tor 
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thirst for sounds, 

thirst for smells, 

thirst for tastes, 

thirst for the tangible, 

thirst for mental states ( d h a m m a t a n h a ), 

a flood (ogh o), 

a yoke (yo go), 

trammels ( g a n t h o), 

attachment ( u p a d a nam), 

ohstruction (fivaranam), 

hindrance (n I v a r a n a m ), 

countorf citing (c h a d a n a m),^ 

hoiulage (ban d h a n a in V 

depravity ( u p a kk i 1 e s o), 

faltering (a n u s a y o),^ 

pervading ( p a r i y u 1 1 h a n am),* 

a creeper (la t a),* 

avarice ( v e v i c c h a in ),** 

root of pain, 

source of pain ( d u k k h a n i d a nam). 



tlic second time, the rupfmi craved for liero being pre- 
sumably * si^^hts,* * percei)tions of sight,' as distinguished 
from that supfrsensuous plane of being craved for under 
the former rupatauhfi, and ranking next to the formless 
l)lane. The C y., on the other hand, only notices between 
' thirst for annihilation ' and * thirst for sounds,' the word 
dit tliirago, passion for speculation. 

^ So Asl. and K. (V, Sutta Nip. i. H, 7. 

- /.<'., * on tlie wheel ' (of samsfira). //>W. 

^ * Tln-ou^h loss of strength.' Ihid. 

* f.r.f the heart becomes possessed by lust, as a road by 
highwaymen. I hid, 

'. . . lata ubbhijjfi titthati. Dhp. JMO. Quoted 
in the Cy. diced or lust strangles its victim, as a creeper 
strangles a tree. 

'• See Sutta Nip. 10:^8. ]3uddhagho?a, however, para- 
l)liras(>s tlie term as * multifarious wants,' Vielhaberei ; 
*viviilhani vatlhuni icchati.' Ihid. At Asl., p. 875, 
he has a dilTerent explanation. Cf. S. N. ii., «.r. ve- 
viccha. 
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prtxluction of pnin (dukkhappabhavo), 

Mi'ifa's trap ( m ii r a p n 8 o ), 

Mtira'i liKh-liook (mArabnUBBrp), 

Mrini's (lomuin (maravi Kayo), 

Uiirat, 

tliirst for delight (nand i t nn h«), 

the lishiiig-net o! Oiir.st (j alamtay h «),' 

tlio lensh of tliimt ( g a d d li I a t a ii 1) a),' 

the ocran (aam uddo).' 

covotuuMiesa ( a b h t j j h a),* 

this luHt that ifl tlie root of ovil — 
thifl ifl what in called lunt. 
[1000] What it halt! 

When Kimoynm-o Mpriii^K up at tho ihoiifjlit: ho has dona 
nw huni, IS doing, uill do nic harm ; ho has donu harm, 
if dmng hanii, will do harm to eotnuoiio duar and proeious 
to me ; he has conferrot) n benefit, in conferring, will condtr % 
benefit on Bomertnn I dixlike and object to ; or when anno;* 
ancv springs up groundle-tsly^ : — all such vt'satioii of spirit,* 
Msentmcnt, repngnance, hostility;'' ill-toiniier, irritation. 



* Spreiul out hke a net o%-cr the rivor. Ail. 307. 
*Cj. Ji'it. ii. 'iW; iii. *^>(. TaiihA drngi its ^ 

about AH dogD arc drawn by a leash (AhI. 807). 

* The IhirKt of luiit ix hard to satiate. Hm^. Cf. above, 
p. 17n, note 4. 

* See § 3iH. 

''Atthiiiir va pana I'lghuto ti akfirane kopo. 
E.'i., wiioii unr is vuxod bicMiise it niiiis too much, or 
becaiiRo il dixsn't rain, or liccauso the Hiin in too hoi, or 
not hut t'iioii};b, or Ixoauso there is too much or too little 
wind, or l«.'<aiise one cannut sweep away the Ito-trce-leaves, 
or liccauM' the uimt prevents one from patting on one's 
rolic, or Urini^o one has fitllen over n tree • stump.' 
Ast. 307. 

'C'ittas^a aghrito. A^hato is rendered above bj 
annoyanre. T)ie twu next terms arc patighuto and 
pal i'^-hain. The latUr is the word iise<1 to express action 
and reavtion in sHise-aetivity. S ■'•'••7 ft ttq. 

M'ativirodho. (/. Mil. 203, 403. 
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indignation ;^ hate, antipathy, abhorrence ;* mental dis- 
order/'^ detestation * anger, fuming, irascibility ; hate, 
hating, hatred ; disorder, getting upset, derangement ; 
opposition, hostility ;^ churlishness, abruptness, disgust of 
heart — this is what is called hate. 

[lOGl] ]Vhat is dulnesa ! 

Lack of knowledge about 111, lack of knowledge about the 
uprisint:^ of 111, lack of knowledge about the cessation of 111, 
lack of knowledge about the way leading to the cessaition of 
111 ; lack of knowledge about the former things, about the 
latter things and about both taken together ; lack of know- 
ledge about the assignable causation of caus<ally determined 
slates — even all that kind of lack of knowledge which is 
lack of insi<;ht, of understanding, of wakefulness, of en- 
liglitennieiit, of penetratioir, of comprehension, of sounding, 
of comparing, of contemplation, of perspicacity ; impurity, 
cbililishnoss, unintelHgence, the dulness that is stupidity, 
obtuseness, ignorance, a tlood of ignorance, the yoke of 
ignorances the dependence of ignorance, the being possessed 
by ignorance, the barrier of ignorance, the dulness that is 
the root of evil — this is called dulness.* 

These are the three causes of bad [karma]. 

(C) In this connexion, 

[10()ii] Which are the three causes of the indeter- 
minate? 
Tlio absence of lust, hate and dulness coming to pass as 



^ Kopo, pakopo, sampakopo. 

' Padoso, sampadoso. 

^ Cittassa vyapatti ; paraphrased as a hotilrrerscmrfit^ 
orcataclvsm of mind. Vyapatti is used for the wreck- 
ing of a ship in Jnt. iv. 107. Cf. above, § -^18. 

* Manopadoso. Cf. Jat. iv, 21); M. i. 877, where it 
means ai>i>arently curse or execration — the original sense of 
* detesting.* 

•• See S 418. 

'• Acconling to Asl. :J()8, this is * thoroughly set out in the 
Connnentary on the Vibhanga.' 



the result of good Rtates, or na the imlctenuinato states 
known aa k i r i y n-thoaghts.^ 

[lOGD] Wliich are the ninu cniiKCit ojterath'e in the ien- 
snoufl aniverae (kiimavacar uhotii)? 

The three causes of good [kurma], the three causes ut 
bnd Ikarma], the three causes of indotorminato [states] — 
these are the nine. 

[1004] Wliich are the six causes oporutivo in the univene 
of form ? 

The three causes of good Ikarma]. the throe causes of 
indctcnniiiate [states] — those are the six. 

[10l>i>] AA'hii-h arc the six causes o[>ornttve In the universe 
of the formless 7 

The three causes of good [knrnia], the three caosea of 
indetcmiinate [btntcs] — these are (he aix. 

[lOOi;] Which arc the six causes opcrati^-o in the I'nin- 
eluded ? 

The three causes of good |l,anHii], the three caHi*» nt 
indetoniiiuato [states]— these are the six. 

In this connexion, 

[10(17] Which are the thrco cinisix of ;;ood [karojal? 

The ahsdice of lust, hate and dulncss. 

In this connexion, 

[lOGH-lOiO] What is the ahsenco of hist ... of Iiate 
... of diihiess? 

.(.M/fc»x H« h, n 10.-..-.-1057, hit ..mifli,,., hi § 10SC,/r..« 
* hatred ' I" ' thr absence of malice,' iirlmirtlff.' 

These are the three causes of good [karma]. 

(D) In this connexion, 



' Kiriyuvviikatesii dhamiitesu. See above, § 566 
( «('/. The Cy, here is silent. 
- .\doKO has been inadvertently omitted in tha text. 
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[1071] AVliicli are the three causes of indeterminate 
[states] ? 

The absence of hist, hate and duhiess coming to jiass as 
llie effect of good states — these are the three. 

These are the six causes operative in the Unincluded. 
These are the states which are causes. 

[1072] Which are the states that are not causes? 

I'iVery state, ^ood, l>ad and indeterminate, whether 
n^liited to the worUls of sense, of form, of the formless, or 
to the lifcj that is rninohided, except the states enumerated 
above; in other words, the four skandhas; all fonn also 
and unconipounded element. 

[107'^] AVhieh are the states that have causes as con- 
comitants?^ 

^ Sahotuka. The Cy. (p. 47) on this term has : Sampa- 
yo^^'ato pavattena saha hetuna ti sahetuka, andon 
the opiK)sitc : ahcttukath Tath'eva pavatto n*atthi 
(ilcsani hetu ti. This may 1)6 rendered: 'Sahctukfi 
means, union in continuance with a cause.' And 'ahetuku 
nutans, tlicre is for thoni no continuance of a cause.' The 
snsttiiiiimi of a cause in concomitance with a «^iven state is 
so mudi hari)cd upon by the Cy. tliat one is tempted to 
sunaiso that tlie mcdiaval controversy, known by the 
forniubi, Crssantr ranau (-('.ssat rt tflWtus, was not unfami- 
bar to Ijiiddliist schobistics. Have we here the categorizing 
of curtain states, for the maintenance of wliich, as effects, 
tile continuaiuc; of tlie cause is required? In tliat case the 
l>u<M]iist wouM liave agreed (see >i 107i>, n.) with a modern 
logician (J. S. Mill) that, in some cases only, * The con- 
tinuance of the condition which produced an effect is 
necessary to the continuance of the effect.' The coinci- 
dence, however, is extremely doubtful. The Pali even 
leaves it va^Mie as to whether the concomitant cause is the 
cause of the state in qiiestion ; sometimes, indeed, this is 
evidently not the case. A'.//., in >i 1077 'dulness' is a 
bet u-dh amnio, lait not tlu^refore the cause of the con- 
comitant states, lust and bate. The compilers were, as 
usual, more interested in the psycbolog^v than in the logic 
of tlu^ matter, ami were iuipiiring into the factors in cases 
of mental association. 
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Thoae states, to wit, the toat tkamllmH, which have ai 
concomitant causes the states eniunornti-d above.* 
[1074] Which are the states tlnit hnvo not concomitant 



Those states, to nit, the four sknmlhaii, atl form also, 
and nncomponnded element, which have not as concomi* 
tant causes the states enumerat<:<l above. 

[1075J AMiich are the states Unit aru uKsociatcd with m 
cause?* 

The states, to wit, the four ^kiunlhaii, which ore asso- 
ciatetl witli those states enumentlt't alore. 

[10T6] Wliich are the states that are not aKsocinttnl with 
a cause ? 

The states, to wit, the four slfamlhas, all form iilso, and 
uncomi>oundc<1 element, which urn not asuociated with the 
states enumerated above. 

[lOTT] Wliich are the stales that Iwth are cauKi's and 
have causes as their concomitan U ? 

Lust with (lulncsB is Ixtth. I'uhn'MS with lust is both. 
Hate with dulnesa is both. Duhicss with hate in both.' 

The absence of lust, the absence of hale, the abMiiice of 
dulncss — these also, taken one with the other, both ar« 
causes and have causes as their •nnromitanls. 



' Tehi dhammchi, r.c, with uno ur other of the six 
caiiB4't> of mwi\ or I'iid elTetts. Asl. 3G8. 

* ]lctii-sann>ftyutta. On the import of the term 
Hanipayutto, see p. 1, n. I. This i)air of opposiles is 
fiirthi-r lU'L'lan'd to l>e not (litTcrcnt in meaning from the 
preceding pair (atthato iirinattai)i nattht), and the 
ritrmubc only diiruri'ntiatud for the purjtose of ailaptation 
III the variolic dispositions (nj jhi'isayavasena) of the 
hcariTB. .\sl. IH. This coincidence of meaning seems, 
however, lo be appUcabb- only in tlio sphere ol hetu. In 
the next gocchakaiii, the attribute of asavavippayatti 
is allnwcil to be cotiipaliblo with the attribute siisaTa, 
^ 1111, and so for siil>>ei]ui'iit gocchakas. 

' Dulni'ss when avcompanicd by {icrplexity and excite- 
ment <nddhaccaiji) is ^aid to l>e a cause, bat to have no 
cause as its coia-oiuitaiit. AsL 'iGS, 
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[1078] Which are the states that have causes as their 
concomitants, but are not causes ? 

The states, to wit, the four skandhas, which have as 
their concomitant causes those states [enumerated above 
as causes], the latter states themselves excepted. 

[1079] Which are the states that are both causes and 
associated with a cause ? 

[lOHO] Which are the states that are associated with a 
cause, but are not causes ? 

Answers identical with tlwse in the foregoinff pair J^ 

[1081] Which are the states that are not causes, but 
have a cause as their concomitant?* 

Tlie states, to wit, the four skandhas, which are not the 
causes of those states enumerated above, but which have 
any of them as their concomitants. 

[108*2] Which are the states that are not causes and 
have not causes as their concomitants ? 

The states, to wit, the four skandhas, all form also, and 
uncompounded element, which neither are the causes of 
tlioso states enumerated above, nor have any of them as 
their concomitants. 



^ Cj: § 1075, n. 2. 

- Supplementary questions, says the Cy., dealing with 
the na-hetu states. Asl. 47. 
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[Cdaptkr IM. 

Tho Short Intcrmcdiiite Set of PuirH (culantara> 
(Ink at})). I 

[lOSa] ^Miich arc the st.itcB thiU iiro conditioned?' 
Tlie five eliiuidlms, to wit, the ^l,^lIll^mB ol lorm, feeling, 
perception, nynthcsea and intellecl. 

[lost] AVhich are the stutca thut nr*! tmcondiUoned ? 

* Anil uncomt>ounded element.'- 

[lOS-l] Wliicli are tlio staten thjit are compound?* 
Those states which are conditioned. 
[lOWi] Which are the states thsil iiro iincoiupoundcd? 
Thut state which is uncouditionod. 

[10X7] AVIiich are the states that have visibility? 

The fiphcre oE [visible] forms. 

[IftSU] \Vlnch are tho slates thul havr no visiliility ? 

The spheres of tho senses and ecnsc-ohjects ; the lour 
F^l^niiilliiis; tliiit form ali^o which, liein^ neither visible nor 
iin)iin;;ciiiS. i^ inchidcil under [mental] states;* and an- 
(■omi>oiinded element. 

' Sappai'cay;i. - attimo nipphudakena, saha 
paccayena. Aul. 17. 

- One wonid hiive ev|wted tho reading to l>e asankhati 
VA dh.'ktii, itisii':i<l (if . . . ca dhsltn, given both ia the 
ie\t and in K. Thu C'y. has asankhata-dhutuiii sand- 
haya. 

* Sankliat;~i in diTmed as 'made, come together by 
conditions.' .\til. 17. * See S 1052. 
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[1089] Which are the states that impinge ?^ 

The spheres of the senses and sense-objects. 

[1000] Which are the states that are non-impingeing ? 

TIio four skandhas ; that form also which, being neither 
visible nor impingeing, is included under [mental] states; 
also uncompounded element. 

[1091] Which are the states that have [material] form?* 
'Die four great principles as well as the form that is 
derived from the four great phenomena.' 

[1092] Which arc the states that have no material form? 
The four skandhas, and uncompounded element. 

[1093] Which are the states that are mundane?* 

Co- Intoxicant* states, good, bad and indeterminate, re- 
lating to the worlds of sense, of form, or of the formless, 
to wit, tlie five skandhas. 

[101)1] Which are the states that are supra-mundane? 

The Patlis that are the Unincluded, and the Fruits of 
the Paths, and uncompounded element. 

• 1095] Which are the states that are cognizable in one 
w ay, and not cognizable in another way ? 

States that are cognizable by sight are not cognizable by 
hearing ; conversely, states that are cognizable by hearing 
are not cognizable by sight. States that are cognizable by 
sight are not cognizable by smell ... by taste . . • by 
body-sensibility, and conversely. 



» Sappatigha. f /. § 597, et srq. 

' liupino, /./'., they have a form which as such is devoid 
jf discriminative consciousness (avinibhogavascna). 
Asl., p. 17, <7*. p. oG ; also Mil. 63; M. i. 293. 

'' (If. S 597. 

* Lokiyri = bound down to, forming a part of, the circle 
(of existence), which for its dissolving and cruml)ling away 
(lujjana palujjana) is called loko. To have got beyond 
tlie world, to be a non-conforming feature in it — in it, but 
not of it — is to be lokuttaro. Asl. 47, 48. 

•» See t} 1103. 
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States tlial are cogniznblo by henrtng are not cognizabla 
lij 8ui«ll ... by tasto ... by iKxly-Heiisibility ... by 
uuht, ani] convorwiy. 

So fur stikicfl that are cognizable by Btnel), by taste, and 
by bot1y-6enaibiltty.> 



* The C'y. meets tlie <iuo8tion, Wliy is tbero no couplet 
ttlUog which stntoa are cognizable or not cognizable by 
r^wMontativc i'o;;nition or iileation (manoviiSiln iiaiii) ? 
by the answer, Sucli a diittiiiction ia oaito xnlid, ' is not 
not-therc,' but it is not sliitcd explicitly, K-cause of ttia 
nbccncool Tuing or judging (vavatthi'iuaiii). 'There ia 
none at this when, fur itiNtimcu, \\b jutlgo, Buch niid such 
tbin<.>s are not coyiiixaMo by visual intollocUon ' Soe 
AkI. HVJ. ('/. Mil. k7, nliero thin intellectual [>rt>crsa U 
more clearly &et forth. Uutldba^jhosu's art^mciU is to me 
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[Chapter IV. 

The Intoxicant Group (fisava-gocchaka m).] 

[109(>] Which are the states that are Intoxicants?^ 
The four Intoxicants, to wit, tlie Intoxicant of sensuality, 



^ * Intoxicant' is but a pis-allvr for asavo, no adequate 
I'ingHsh equivalent heing available (see IU13-S Davids, 
* l)ialo;^'ues of the Buddha,' i., p. 1>2, n. 3). The choice of 
it here has been detonnined by Buddhaghosa's comment. 
This is as follows: 'Asava means they flow on to. They 
are said to How {Icfj^' savanti), to circulate about the 
senses and the mind. Or, they flow, in resi>ect of mental 
states, riglit up to the elect, in respect of space, right up to 
the highest planes of becoming — I mean, their range em- 
braces both states and space, this encompassing being 
denoted by the prefix (/. The Asavas, moreover, are like 
li<[uors (fisava), such as spirits, etc., in the sense of that 
whicli niJiy bo kept a long time. For, in the world, spirits, 
etc., which have been laid down for a long period are called 
asavas. And if those spirits for this long storage are 
called fisavas, these states deserve the name as well. For 
it is said: ** The ultimate point of ignorance, brethren, 
before which ignorance has not existed, is not manifest" 
[alhiding to the asava of ignorance].' Asl. 48. 

From this passage we gather that, to Buddha^hosa, the 
word asavo, whatever other implications it may have had, 
typified mainly two notions, and these were pervasion and 
hmitlL i[f in'owth of a potential and very potent effect. The 
former metaphor — that of a flowing in, upon, and over 
— occurs with a cognate verb in the standard descrip* 
tion of the guarded avenues of sensation — anva8(8)a- 
veyyuin (r.^., D. i. 70). The latter notion appears in 
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<!<io Intoxicant of renewed existence, the Intoxicant of speca- 

Litivc opinion, the Intoxicant of ignorance. 
In this connexion 

[1007] What is the Ininxicant nf ntntaalitg t 
Tliat HonBiinl dcttiro,' sonsiial passion, sensual delight, 

Sobtinti's opf-ning remark on the term (' Abliidhiinappadl- 
pilu-suci,' «.!■. Aaavo): niiUia-jiiiriiamaHa'taifo ycndfi — that 
or which como prido nnd human mndncss [or infatuation]. 
Mt (louU the term also implied soniothing that taint«d, 
oomiptu], niiiiiHiiitaii as it Honed. But thiti i» also part of 
th« |>liv»io]i>}*iail and ethical inii>ort of tho term i ha\'6 
seleclea in tmnslating. 

Later (p. ;»i3) tho Cy. conai<lera the Intoxicants under 
numerical categories, according to the very usual Hud<]hittt 
method. Thus, thoy are One, or undifTercntiated, in virtue 
o( their hcing, like Iiqitor, loiifj stor»l up. In tlio Vinaya 
tb«r are treaUx) of as Twofold : — the Intoxicants that havfl 
to be siipi)re.ssod in tins life and those that have to be 
eschewed in future lives (see V. iii. *2I ; V., pp. 1 IS. liA). 
In the Suttanta, f.y., in the Sajriyalana-Suttn, they are 
difltinguished under Three heads, ditihaaava l)cin([ 
omitted. (The Suttn referred to is not yet edited, bat 
T. U. I S5: S. iv. 256: A. i. 167: iii. 114 : and cf. D. i. 
M. In the Mahii-parinibbuna-sutla of the Dtgha Nikaya, 
bowerer, all (our Asavas are mentioned (pp. 38, 40). 
Hence (ollowa one o( three tMssible conclusions. Either 
Bnddhn;>hofla is for once in t»rror, or the edition of the 
Sutta lust named ncvils corrGcting, or it is a later work, 
contemporary, it may bo, willi tho .\Uii(Ihamuia.) In the 
passage on ' IViictnition ' (A. iii. 110-117) they are treated 
of as Icadin;; to Five ilitT<Tont forms of rebirth. ' In the 
.Khunovya-sntla of the Chakka nipfita' (t.^.. No. Iviii. 
of that Nip:'ila, A, iii. :IH7) they are treated of under Six 
methods tor overcoming them. In the 8abbasa%'a-di8COurw 
(M. i-, pp. 7-11) Seven methods are given. 

' 'Kaniachando ti kaniasankhrkto chando na 
k a 1 1 u k a my a t a c h a 11 d ii a d h a m m ac h a n d o.' Asl. 
370. This carefully-drawn di-^tinction between sensoal 
desire and an ethically neutral state of hare conation, u 
well as the (h'siro after tho idial. Iiears mn out in the argu- 
ment I vtiiturod to i>ut forward in J. R. A. S., January, lOMI, 
and which is rcdtscusstd in my Introduction. 
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sensual craving, sensual fondness, sensual thirst, sensual 
fever, sensual languishing, sensual rapacity, which is 
excited by the pleasures of the senses^ — this is called the 
Intoxicant of sensuality. 

[1098] IJliat is the Intoxicant of renewed existeneef 
The desire, the passion for coming into being, delight in 
coming into being, craving, fondness for coming into being, 
the fever, the yearning, the hungering to come into being, 
which is felt concerning rebirths — this is called the In- 
toxicant of renewed existence.* 

[10D9] ]Vhat is the Intoxicant of speculative opinion /• 
To hold that the world is eternal, or that it is not 
eternal,^ infniite or finite;'^ that the living soul is the 
body, or that the living soul is a diiTerent thing from the 



^ Pancakamaguniko rago kamasavo nama (Asl. 
:U50). The Cy. points out that to hanker aft^r the man- 
sions of the supreme gods or the wishing-trees of heaven 
or the craving for asthetic luxuries (fibharanam) is not 
to be confounded with the Intoxicant of sensuality, since 
such desires arc a step higher than the latter vice. But 
they arc subsumed under the Tie of covetousness (§ 1136), 
and the Lust-cause (S 1059)- Asl. 371, 377. 

- Literally, of becoming. * That which is called bhavii- 
suvo is the hoping for re-becoming, the passion connate 
wiih the Etcrnalist speculation (r. following answer and 
§ 1003, n. 2), the craving for the state of JhsmaCjhfinani- 
kanti — sir h'ffc), the passionate desire for re-births in the 
planes of form and of formlessness.' Asl. 369. 

^ DittliAsavo, *«.<•., the sixty-two theories.' Ibid. See 
I), i., Brahmajfila Sutta. 

* /.<'., to hold that this fivc-skandha'd aiTair is permanent, 
fixed, a tiling for all time — which is the Etcrnalist theory; 
or that it is annihilated, perishes — which is the Theory of 
Total Disintegration. Asl. 370, 371. Cf. §§ 1003, n. 8; 
1315-16. 

^ Either of these theories is by the Cy. declared to be 
compatible with either of those in the preceding clause. 
And they are also said to be determined by the nature of 
the Jhfma practised by the adherent to one or the other. 
Asl. 371. See §§ 1317-18. 
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l.>odjr ;* or tliat lie wlio lias won tnith* existii After death, or 
Hoes not «xi»t utter denth, or both exiiita nnd does not exist 
titter donth, or neither exists nor does not exist after death 
— thJH kind of o]>)nion, this walking in opinion, ihiit jungle 
of opinion, wildemcBa of opinion, pnpi>et-<*1iow of opinion, 
Muniing of opinion, the totter ot opinion, the gi'ip and 
tenof^ity of it, the inclination towardK it, the being hitected 
bj it. this by-pnth, wrong rnnd, wri'ngneSB, this 'fording- 
pIace,'thi8Mhiftine*n(of grasp*— this is (-ailed the Intoxicant 
of it|>ci-nlative opinion, ^foreorer, iho Inloxicnnt ot spocu- 
lation includes all fnlne theoriea. 

[1100) What U ttir tuUu'miHt »/ ipuoraue* t* 

AriMu-rr at ill ^ I04U_r^>r ' dulnCKS.' 

ThcM! are the ttjiteg that arc Intoxicaiita. 

[110-i)^ Which are the states that are not Intoxicants? 

Even- state, good, bnd and indeterminate,* vhich la Dot 
incluilcl in the torpf^iing (Inloxicnnls), whether relating to 
the worlds ot sen^e, form or the formless, or to the life tlut 
is rtiincludcd, to wit, the four ekandhas : all form also, and 
nncotii])Ounded clement. 

[llOft] \\1iich are the xtalea that nro co-Intoxicant'/' 

' t.r,, thnt thr life (or livin;,' soul) ts. or is not, 
imnihilatid on the dist-nlution of the l)ody. Ila<l. 

■ TittliriF:ati>~in the Cy., satto tathagato nama. 
Clearly, tlicrifDre, not a reference to the Buddha only. See 
i:ol*rt Cliiihners ' TalhAgata.' J. II. A. S.. Janaary, 1«98, 
pp. I1:t-U.'>. The four sitcculations al>out facb a person's 
future <'xist(>nce are nnuu'd respectively Kicnialist, Anni- 
hilalionisi, Stnii-etprnalist, K(>l-wnggling(amaravikkha> 
pikii). //.../., Bee 1>. i. 3, SS 58, 11, S'J, aS. 

» See under g :tHl. 

* in the ti-xl. after dnkkliudiiyo aAAanaiii, supply 
d u k k h n n i ro d h o a I'l i^ I'l n a ui. 

* ' S 1101 ' is apparently iin erroneous interpolation. See 
^ not, whi-ro it n]itK>ars n<;iiin and in its right place. 

* In the tost roiui kuRahikusalavyakata. 

^ Si'isavu, i.r., slates 'proceeding along with AMvma,' 
itnduhich attfinant rirnmmanaui katva — ' hava made 
lliu Silt thiir object.' A-1. is. 
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I 

Good, bad and indeterminate states, whether relating to 
the worlds of sense, form, or the formless ; in other words, 
the five skandhas. 

[1101] Which arc the states that are not co-Into3Ucani:P 
The Paths that are the Unincluded, and the Fruits of 
b the Paths, and uncomix)unded element. 

f 

[llO.i] \Miich are the states that are 'associated with 

; Intoxicants '? 

r 

[ The states which are associated with those [Intoxicant] 

states,^ to wit, the four skandhas. 

[110t3] AMiich are the states that are 'disconnected with 
Intoxicants '? 

Tlie states which are disconnected with those [Intoxi- 
cant] states, to wit, the four skandhas ; all form also, and 
uncomix)unded element. 

[1107] AMiich are the states that are both Intoxicants 
and co-Intoxicant ? 

The Intoxicants themselves.- 

[llOs] Which are the states that are co-Intoxicant, but 
not Intoxicants ? 
p The states which have the foregoing states (§ 1096) as 

i tlieir concomitants ; that is to say, with the exception of the 

!. Intoxicants, all states whatever, good, bad and indeter- 

I minate, wliich are co-Intoxicant, whether they relate to 

! the worlds of sense, of form or of the formless; in other 

{. words, the five skandhas. 



* Answers of this form, which frequently occur in these 
* Groups,' are not the mere repetitions of the question that 
tlu'V at first sight appear, but are, in logical idiom, analytic, 
or explicative propositions. The current term tisava-sam- 
payuttfi means or includes these four modes: — kama- 
sava-sampayutta, bhavasava-sampayutta, and 
so on. 

- \Mien mutally associated. Cf. the following pair of 
answers. 
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[1109] Which an the Btatea that are both Intoxicanta 
snd associated with Intoxicanti ? 

The Intosicant o! flensuality to^-etlier with that of ignor- 
ance, and conversely. The Intoxicant o( renewed existence 
together with that of ignornnco, and convormtly. The 
Intoiicant of speculative ojiinion togctlier with that nf 
ignorance, and conversely. 

[1110] Which are the stfttea that are associated with 
Intoxicants hut are not Intoxicantn? 

The states which are associated with the foregoing states 
(5 1090) — the latter themselves excepted— to wit, the fonr 
■kandhaa. 

[1111] Which are the states that are dif)conn4:ctcd with 
Intoxicants hut co-Intoxicant ? 

The Mates which are diaconnected with thoHo above- 
named states (^ lOOli), but whicli, i;ood, had, or indeter- 
minate, have them as concomitant'^, whether they belong to 
the worlds ot sense, of form, or of the formless, to wit, the 
five skandhas. 

[lH'i] Which are the states llmt are disconnected Vlth 
Intoxicants and are not co -Intoxicant 7 

The Paths that are the Uninchnicd and the Fruits of the 
Paths and tincomi>oimdcd element.* 



' In conchision the Cy. declares (p. 372) that the In- 
toxicant of speculative opinion is put away during one's 
progresH throii<^h the first (RotTipatti) path, the Intoxicant 
of beiisualily in the third (antigruni) juith. and the In- 
toxicants of renewed existence and ignorance in the fourth 
(arahatta) path. 
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[Chapter V. 

The G roup of the Fetters (s a n n o j a n a - g o c c h a k a in).] 

[111:^] Which are the states that are Fetters? 
The ten Fetters, to wit, the Fetter of 

sensuality, 

repulsion, 

conceit, 

speculative opinion, 

perplexity, 

the contagion of mere rule and ritual, 

the passion for renewed existence, 

envy, 

meanness, 

ignorance.* 



I 



1 Safifiojanani 'mean the things that bind, that fetter 
to the wheel of re-birth, the individual for whom they exist.* 
Asl. 18. This list differs in some items from the well- 
known dasa safi Ao janfmi occurring so often in the 
Suttas, and enumerated in Childers. See Rh3'8 Davids, 
* American Lectures,' 111 ct acq. That that older category 
was known to Buddhaghosa may be gathered from his 
naming the first three in order as * states which are to be 
put away by insight,' § 1002 ct so/. He proffers, however, no 
comment on the two lists as such. In M. i. 3r»0-3G3, eight 
states of mind are enumerated and severally designated as 
a Fetter and a Hindrance, but they are quite different 
from either category habitually understood by these two 
titles, cy. also M. i. 132 ; A. ii. 238 ; Div. S. 533, 653. 
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In this eonnenoQ, 

(1114J iVhat i» the Fcil.r t/ Mutual jtastinnt 

That sensual desire, nchhiiuI pas^-ion, flcnfliiat delight, 
Konsual craving, sensual (ondnoHs, Kenaual fever, sensual 
langnor, sensunl raiiacity, which ia excited hy the plcaaares 
«( the senses — this is calird the Kcltcr of acnKuality.' 

flH5] lyiiat U the Fcti-r vf rqHiUion !* 

,lij»ir.Ta«/ir 'hate,* S lOlJO. 

[Ulfi] What it the Fclirr ./cm: it P 

' (y. with S 10;i7. The ^Inf^te discrcimncj is the omisaion 
in S UU of 'BrnHual thirst' (kan)n)iipa8o), both in the 
r. T. S. text and in K. 

* Paiigha-safiflojanain. ./. SS -113-421. 

' Xlrina-safinojanniii— or [iride. Conceit is etjmo- 
logically more exact, th(ni;;h not bo in any other resixscl. 
' Lowly ' is hino. Cy, Js -'"•!'. f' "'i-, 10"2«. ' Loft inoMs and 
haughtiness' arc uiii.iati, niiiiamo. '[Fluuiitinglaflag' 
is Bimply dhnjo, the ni'Iapiior ini|ilying the iiriHtoniiioi» 
conveyt-d hy riiisiiig a fliij; ovor ore's wilf or properly, hut 
answering' better toouri»i i.iphnrof a ' flourii'h of trunipeta.* 
'Assumption ' is snaipn::;:fihn. The Cy. (p. S)7:£) hereon 
has ukkhipanntihcnii cittaiji sampagganbiiti ti — 
to grasp in the sense of lo^Ning (puffing up) the mind. 
('/. sisaii) iikkhipitV'i, ijiioU'd by C'hilders, and thv 
liebrew fi^-ures for arropiuice, t-lc— litliiig up head, horn, 
heel, or one's si;lf an high ; iil^i^ paygiUio, 5 t>G. ' Desire 
of the liciirl tor Bclt-ailvcrtisoincut ' is kctukamyatii 
cittatisa. I can only make sense of the Cy. hereon by 
altering the ])uiictiiattiin followed in the text. Thai: 
Ketu vuccaii Imlnisn dhajcRu accuggatadhajo. Miino pi 
punappiina ii|iiinjj;uiiriiio iiparfipiire uiNuhiya accuggatat- 
ihenii ki-ttim vi}:ili k< In. Kituiii icchatf ti ketukamyatassa 
bhuvo kctukiunyata. Sfi puna cittassa, na attano, tena 
vuttam :— keliikaniyata cittassa ti. 'A Hag hoisted 
above innnv flags is called a ketu (sign, or standard); 
ff. ItfimAyaiia i. l!l. lt>, quoted by Both!, and Rolh). By 
ketu is nu-aut the conceit which arising again and again 
is like a signal in tho sense of something set up on fai^. 
The state i>f kptu-ilo-irc. i.e., to wish for self-ad^'ertiae- 
ment, is kotiikamyatA. Itut this means [a stale of) 
mind, not iif a -ilf-enlity, therefore the phrase is deair* o( 
the mind [or heart] for ticif-advortisement.' 
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Conceit at the thought ' I am the better man *; conceit at 
the thought * I am as good [as they] '; conceit at the 
thought • I am lowly ' — all such sort of conceit, overween- 
ing, conccitcdness, loftiness, haughtiness, flaunting a flag, 
assumption, desire of the heart for self-advertisement — this 
is called conceit. 

[1117] ]yhat is the Fetter of specnlatire opiuiont 

Answer an for the * Intoxicant of si)eculative opinion,' 
§ 1009, wi,*h this supplement : And, with the exception of 
the * Fetter of the contagion of mere rule and ritual,' all 
wrong views are included in the Fetter of speculative 
opinion. 

[1118] What is the Fcttenf iwrpUxity 1 

Answer as for ' perplexity,' § 1004. 

[1119] What is the Fetter of the contagion of mere rule 
and ritual I 

Answer as for the 'contagion of,' etc., § 1005. 

[1120] What is the Fetter of the passion for renewed 
r.ristence 1 

Answer as for the 'Intoxicant of renewed existence,' § 1098. 

[1121] What is the Fetter of envy (issasai&i&o- 
j a n a in) ? 

Envy, envying, enviousness — jealousy, the expression 
and mood of jealousy at the gifts, the hospitality, the 
respect, affoction, reverence and worship accruing to others^ 
— this is called the Fetter of envy. 

[1122] What is the Fetter of meanness (macchari- 
s a n n o j a n a m) ? 

The Five Meannesses, to wit, meanness as regards dwell- 
ing, families, gifts, reputation, doctrine- — all this sort of 



* In other words, discontent and murmuring at the success 
of one*s nei;;hbour, and complacency when had luck over- 
takes him {Si'hadvnfreude). Asl. 873. Cf P. P., p. 19. 

- Buddhaghosa is at some pains to distinguish genuine 
instances of want of magnanimity from such as are not. 
For example, it is macchariyain when a hhikshu, enjoy- 
ing the use of a lodging, grudges another a share of it, or 
when he grudges another intercourse with his own patrons 
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mfionnowi, gni<t|:;iiig, mcivn s[>irit, avAricc and i^noblonflM,' 
niggardlinest mid want o( generosity of heart' — this it 
ealkd the Fetter of lucannesa. 

ftnd relati\-eK, or gifts from the laiety for his piety, or that 
be ahouM enjoy a reputation for jihrsical or moral nttroc- 
th'eness, or that ho sliouM win pronciency in the lotlor, or 
thu Kpirit of doctrine. On the other hand, it it not mac- 
ehariynip to duprecuto the arrival at ono'» lodging of 
qiiarrolxonio jwrsonti and the likp, or the introdiirtion to 
one'H own Bociiil circle of jtcace-hronkGrs, or the giftu made 
to wlBflh, mijicrly brethren inntead of to the virtuouH. Nor 
b it unj^nerous in every case to withhold lUEtruction from 
All inquirer. Iteseri-e may I>e employed out of rcjjard 
etIIxT lor the doctrine, or for the tnijiiirvr. The lattur may 
diflort tho iui]urtcd doctrine, or thu doctrine may up»ot 
him. N'evcrtliC'Ititi', it >< an net of doctriiiiil illihonility lo 
withhold the doctrine, if tho imjuiror is not a ' w-eak 
brother,' but one likely to prove lioelile to ' our Cnun * 
(nmhiikntn samayniji bhindituin samattho). 

There then follows a mythological para^o'nph o" the 
OnpIeasADt rebirths awaiting; those nlto err nith roHjiecl to 
•ny one of these five forms of meanness. Asl. !I74, y"5. 

' Vovicchttiji kadariyatp. These turma are charac- 
lerixcd (\»\. 375. 3TG) as resijoclively Iho soft (mudu) and 
hard (thaddhn) varieties of invanneas {t/. Cliildora, :r. 
thadilho). We mi;^ht iiaiiic them tlic ni-gntivt-ly and the 
iwsilivt-ly anti-social. For the (ormer is the spirit that 
saVH, ^priading itself over all its own gettings, ' Mine be 
it, not anolhcr'H !' (;; 1().'>!I). Tlio latter (the anariyo) 
would even prevent anolhor from tl'^Tng to others. 

- Knt ukanciikatfi a<;Kahitiittain cittausa. There 
is doulit alx>ut the retittiii<; of t)ie former tenn. K. han 
katiikiificukat/i, Bnddha<;Itosa kat ukai'icukata. The 
term is discussed by Morris, J. 1'. t. S., 1887, p. Ifil. 
Duddliat^hnsa's remark is as follows (hel. 376): 'Katn- 
katlcuko means that, on seeing a beggar, owing to one'i 
styptic (kiuuko) dis]>osition, one's heart narrows or ia 
bent (ancati — ? ^/itnh, or anc)and shrinks up.' He then, 
in offering an atlornativo o\ptanntion, relapses into eharao- 
teristic etymolo;:y, deriving karukaAcukata from katae* 
chugi'iho — siKHin-helpB. When your rico-pot it full to the 
brim, one can only take niggling helps with the tip of 



The Fetters themselves are both 

[1130] (i) /aroiiraUe to (fie FeUen hut not thnntflret 
Frtttrt. 

TliA itnttts u-hicb are fAvoiirnbte to tlioec [ten] stntos 
■foiD-nnriiod ; timt is to say, with tlio exception of the 
Fetters themselves, all co- In toxicant Htntes nhatever, good, 
WA and indeterminate, whether relating to the worlds of 
sense, form or the (ormlcsH ; in other words, tbo five 
skondhas. 

\Sliich are the states (hat ore 

[liail (.«) fc-'f/f Frtlin awl a^nudatfd trith FrUrrtJ 

T1i« Fottvr of sensuality in conjunction with the Pettor 

of ignomnc«, ami eimternely, is Ifoth. So m an;i mic •</ the 

rfttiaittiHij riifht Frltim vhen in eonjuiietion witli the Fetter 

of i(;noranco, ami etmrertrly. 

[1132] (/.) <i*»..iciatrd nilk Ihe Fett,r» hut not a Fetter I 
Hie Ntalcs which are nssociatod with those ton states 

afore-nauied, with the exception of the Fetters tliemsclves ; 

in other words, the tour skandhos. 

\\1iich are the iitalcs that ore 

(1 133] (a) •U*cunnrit(.l nilh the Felten yet /aruirtiiJf (« 
them I 

Tlie Ktati'H which arc discoiiiieetcd with those afore- 
mentioned [ten] states, that is to say, good, bod and 
indeterminate states which arc co-Intoxicant, whether 
they relate to the worlds of sense, or of form, or of the 
[ormless ; in other wonls, the five skandhas. 

[ll:tll (h) .lisf,„iH.ct.<l irilh the Fctten ami mtfarourabU 
to them t 

The Paths that are the Tnincluded and the Fruits of the 
I'atliB; all form also, and line oni pounded element.* 



' In tiiiitlinR the Hnl.jcct of Fetters, the Cy. declares 
fpp. ;i7ri, 377) that the l-VttGrs of sensuality and repulsion 
are put away diirinj:; one's progress through tlie third 
(anagfimi) path, the Fetter of conceit in the fourth 
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[CiLUTSB VI. 

The Group of llio 'tie* (gnn Iha-gocch Ak Aip).)> 

[II35] Wliich lira llio xlatua tliiU are Ties? 

Tlio four TicH, to uit, llic bmlil^' Tic ut covotoiiEDCsB, tho 
Ifodily Tit^ of ill-will, the bodilj' Tiu ut tlio conUgion of 
men) riilo uml ritiiat, the bodily Tio of tlio inclination to 
ilo;^iiliz«. 

Ill Oiia connexion, 

I n 30] Hh^il i» Ihc boJitjf Tie •>/ n,rfl:u<iiif»* (a b ti i j j h n 
k II y a g a n t )i o) 7 

Atttifcr a* for ' Inst,* § 10n9.* 

[1197] whal U Ihf Mil}, r„- of ill-uill (vyapido 
kayagnntho)? 

.lH«.c.r atf-r ' bftte,' g 1060. 

[1138] iihnt is the UxlUy Tir of tlif contagion of mtrr 
rule ami ritual i 

Aimrrran ill S 100.^, «h.^ ^ UlO.for the Feltfr to-caJM. 



< Gnntho is (Killed ns that which ties (or knots) or 
binds liiin fitr whom it crista on to the ' circle ' of re-birth. 
And tlie term kAyngantho (Ixxly-tifl) is used because the 
tviiig is olTocted through the body — that is, is got in con- 
ception niid rc-birth. As). ID, 377. The Ganthai are 
cniiimrntoi) an in the present answer ir. S. iv. SO, and are 
(rcfuicntly niontiiuird collectively, sometimes as Gandhaa, 
tbroiitjhont tlmt vulinne. In tho A. tii. 24) I 6Qd only the 
general iilhisinn Riiliba-gAntha-pamocano. 

' See also p. 203, n. 1. 
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[1139] ichat is the bodily Tie of the inclincUion to dogma* 

tize!^ 

* ** The world is eternal " — this is true, all else is false! 
** The world is not eternal " — this is true, all else is false! 
** The world is finite ... is infinite *' — this is true, all else 
is false ! ** The living soul is the body ... is a different 
thing from the body " — this is true, all else is false ! ** He 
who has won truth exists after death . . . does not exist 
after death . . . both exists and does not exist after death 
. . . neither exists nor does not exist after death " — this is 
true, all else is false!' — this kind of opinion, this \iralking 
in opinion, this jungle of opinion, wilderness of opinion, 
pui>pet-show of opinion, scuffling of opinion, this Fetter of 
opinion, the grip and tenacity of it, the inclination towards 
it, the being infected by it, this by-path, wrong road, 
wronj^'ncss, this * fording-place,* this shiftiness of grasp — 
this is called t\\o bodily Tie of the inclination to dogmatize. 

And, excepting only the bodily Tie of the contagion of 
mere rule and ritual, all wrong views are included under 
the bodily Tie of the inclination to dogmatize. 

These are the states which are Ties. 

[1140] Which are the states that are not Ties? 

Every state, good, bad and indeterminate, which is not 
included in the foregoing [four] states, whether it relates 
to the worlds of sense or of form, or of the formless, or to 
the life that is Unincluded ; in other words, the four 
skandhas ; all form also, and uncompounded element. 

AVhich are the states that 

[1111] (a) triid to become tied ?^ 

Good, bad and indeterminate states, relating to the worlds 
of sense, of form or of the formless, which are co-Intoxicant ; 
in other words, the five skandhas. 



^ The sole comment on this species of spiritual hindrance 
is thnt it is the standpoint of those who have rejected Uie 
doctrines of the Omniscient. Asl. 377. 

- Ganthaniyfi. Arammanakaranavasena gan* 
thehi ganthitabba ti ganthaniya.* Asl. 49. 

20 
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[1U21 (b) do not Undta become tied t 
The Paths that are the Unincluded sttd the Fniita of the 
Paths, and uncompoanded element. 

Which are the states that are 

[1143] (a) attociaUd with the Tiei! 

The states connected with those four atore-nninod states ; 
in other words, the four skandbas. 

[11411 ('') ''''(-'MintrcW trilh ttie Tieit 

T)ie Htiites which are disconnected with thoxo [tour nfore- 
nnmvd] btates ; in other words, the four skaiidlmH ; all form 
also, and uncompoundod element.' 

^Vhich are the states that 

(1145] (a) are tliemtrlm Tiet and tend to h,H<me tied f 

The Ties themselves are both. 

[114C] (/.) tend to become tied, but are mt Ties I 

The states which tend to become tied \>y Diohu [(our 
ntore-named] states, that is, every state, goxd, bml and 
indeterminate, which is not included in the lixtter, wliether 
it relates to the worlds of sense, of form, or u[ the formlcM; 
in other words, the five skandhas. 

Which lire the states that are 

[1147] [ti) Ti,M iLmulrei, mui a^tmial-d irith the Tieif 

The bodil; Tie of the contagion of mere rule and ritual 
in conjuiR'tion with the bodily Tie of covctousness, and 
• iiiiierteln, is l>oth. The boiHIy Tie of the inclination to 
doginntize in conjunction with the bodily Tie of covetoua- 
ncss, ati'l omrfcxc/^, is both.* 

[1118] ih) an^uiiated irilh thr Tien bat mtt Tift 



' Sabbai^ ca nipniii axankhata ca dhiita is 
omitted ill the tc^t, but occurs in analogous passagM 
(H 11*24, 11(>7) nnd is (;ivcn in K. 

* It ix nnt ap]iarent to me why the Tie of ill will 
(vyfipfiilo) is omitted frum these combinations, both in 
the text nnd in K. Bnddhnghosa makes no c 
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The Btates which are associated with the toar states afore- 
named (the Ties), the latter themselves excepted ; in other 
words, the four skandhas. 

\S1iich are the states that 

[1149] (a) are tlUconneeted with the Tin, but tend to 
become lied ! 

The Ktiites which are disconnected with the afore-named 
stiitcs, tliat is, good, bad and indeterminate states relating 
to tlie worlds of sense, of form, or of the formless, which 
are co-lntoxicnnt; in other words, the five skandhas. 

[1150] {'-) arc disconnected with the Tien and do not tend 
ti> hrconic tied ? 

Tho Paths that are the Unincludcd and the Fruits of the 
Paths, nnd 111 ICO ra pounded element. 



[CnAtTEIl VII. 

The Oroup of the Floods (ogha-goecliakiit)i).] 

[IISI] Which aro the stutoa Ihat aro FlootUf 
. . . [coHdiiue HI ill the Group of Futtoni.]' 

' This and the group in the next chapt«r arc thus indi* 
Cfttcd to 1)0 tnltcn aa read, in both the text and K. By the 
tabic of contentH, it can ho ncen that the Hfime syRtom of 
catechizing is followed aa in tbo Groups of the Fi'ttors and 
the Ties. In S, v., p. 59, may be s«en the niinjbor and 
1(indo( ' states' iiicUiued iiikIlt Floods or iindur Bonds, tlio 
contents of eithi-r <;roiip Wii)<; identical uith the four 
Asnvas. Tlicse are the Flood or Bond of eenBuality 
(kama), renewed existence (bhava), sprcalative o|)inion 
(ditthi) and i-;norance <avijjn). The Althasnlini only 
remarks that tlio Floods are slates eo called liL-cause they 
sink him tor whom Ibcy cxiKt into MatnBara, while the 
Itonds, like tlio Tics, cham him to the Circle (p. 40). Also 
that the adjectives, 0(;haniyri and yo(;aniya, analogous 
(o ganthaniya. stand for that which can be engulfed by 
Floods and enchained by Bonds resjiectivelj. 
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[Chapter VIII. 
The Group of tho Bonds (yoga-gocchaka m).] 



\. I [ll;"iln] Which are the states that are Bonds? 

. . . [continue as iti llie Group ot Fetten], 



[Cqaptbr IX. 
The Group of tha nindrances (nIVArann-Roccba- 

[11S2] 'n'hich are the states that are Hindrances? 

The BIX nindranccs, to nit, the Hindrance of Heneual 
desire, the Hindrance of ill nill, the Hindrnnce of Blolidity 
and torpor, the Hindrance of cscitemeiit and worry, the 
Hindrance of perplexity, the Hindrance of ij;noranco.* 

In this connexion 

[1153] JVhat it thr Jlimhaucf ofarntuat druiret 

Aniirer a$J<ir thr ' Intoxicant of BenBoality," S 1097.* 

[115-J] What >'« thf Iliniirance o/ill willf 

A,i»u,r aM/..r the ' Tie of ill will,' § 1137. 

[Iiri5| What it till- JUnilraticf of ttxliflilg ami turjmrf 

First diEtin^iiish Wtwccn BtoHdity and torjwr.* 



' In tho Siitta I'itnlia. the Hindmncos form a category of 
fire, ipiorance (avtjjiit licinc excluded. See the descrip- 
tion in 1). i. 71-71, ami r/. 1). i. 2-l(J ; M. i. 60, U4, X8I, 
2G:», 2!H, etc. ; A. iii. CS ; S. v. 60, 94-98. This dit- 
cri'pnni'y is r.ot noticed l>y Bnddhaghosa. See also $ 1112, 
t'tc. Tlic Ilindrnnci'H arc to !« iinderatood as states which 
muflic, enwrap or trntnmi'I thought. States, again, which 
are nivBraniyfi arc to be nndcrEtood analogously to those 
\ihich are enfiiiojaniyri. As]. 49. 

- ' Sensual thirst ' is n(;nin omitted, as in the deacriptioD 
of the corresponding Fetter, § 1114. 

* It is interesting to note that whereas the text CftUs 
thinain (Etoliditv) a morliid state ot the cittaip and 
middhain a morbid state of the kayo, BuddboghoM, in 
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In this connexion, 

[1156] What U stolidity t 

That which is indisposition,^ unwiddincss* of intellect; 
adhering and cohering; clinging, cleaving to, stickiness; 
stoHdity, that is, a stiffening, a rigidity of the intellect*— 
this is called stolidity. 

[1157] What is torpor t* 

Tliat which is indisix)sition and unwieldiness of sense, 
a shrouding, enveloping,*^ barricading within*; torpor that 

his Cy. on the Di*^ha Xikaya (Sum. 211), speaks of 
thin a in as citta-gelafinain (sickness or affection of 
tlie mind), and of middhani as cetasikagelanilam. 
The apparent inconsistency, however, will vanish if the 
l>rcdominantly psychological standpoint of the Dliamma 
Sanf^ani he kept in mind. By kayo, as Buddhaghosa 
nininds us (Asl. \MS ; see al)Ove, p. 13, n. 3), is meant 

* tlie threcj skandhas ' of feeling, perception and syntheses, 
that is to say, the three through which wo have subjective 
experience of l)odily states objectively conceived. And 
cetasiko is the adjective corresponding to kfiyo taken 
ill this sense ^S 1022). Hence stoHdity is confined to the 
v i fi n a n a- skandha, which = c i 1 1 a in = (approximately) re- 
presentative intellection, while t(U'[)or is a corresponding 
affection of mind on its i>resentative and emotional side. 

* Akalyata, equivalent to gilanabhalvo, Asl. 377, 
where Malifi Vibhanga, i. ()2, is quoted. 

- See S -17. 

^ * The (stolid) mind cannot be maintained in any required 
attitudfj or deportment. It is as inert as a bat hanging 
to a tree, or as molasses cleaving to a stick, or as a lump 
of butter too stiff for spreading* (Asl., f7m/.). 'Attached 
to' (linain) is i)araphrased by avippharikataya pati- 
kutitain, lit., bent back without expansion, where the 
notion, as conceived by the Commentator, has something 
akin to kat uk an cukat a or niggardliness. See § 1122, n. 2. 

* Middhani, derived by the Cy. from medhati ( ^med, 

* be fat *) ; there is a cognate notion in our * torpor/ cf. 
TtpTTftv, to bo sated, and ^tarp. 

-' Onaho, pariyonaho. See Mil. 300; D. i. 246. In 
the latter work, the d is short. In the Cy. (Asl. 378; the 

• See note on p. 312. 
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is sleep, dronsinean ; Bleep,* slumbering, somnolencfl — this 
is call»I torjxir. 

Now tilts i» the stolidity and thia ia the torpor which arn 
calle<l 'the Hindrance of stolidity and torpor.'* 

(llo'.l] Wliftt i» tho nindmnce of excitempnt nrd worry? 

First dihtiiigiUMh bulwc-on ' uxcitemont ' and ' worry.* 

In this connexion, 

[IIGO) iVhat UfnllrmtntP 

Tlist excitement of mind which is diw]idet(ide, ablation 
o( heart. Inrinnil of mind— thin is called ueitemmt. 

[Ulil| What is worry ?* 

similR is ' cnvelopinR the senses (kilyo) as a clood tba 
fky.' In Sum. i. litii tho Utter of the two IcmtH ts applied 
to * eovuriii); ' a drum. 

* Anto-iiamorodho. Tlie Cy. Dxplains IhnI, as man 
cannot ^I't out of an invcslcil city, w dhnmmn, hlooliadod 
hy Inrpor, cannot get out by expnnfion ur diffunion). 

' There is no comment on thia repetition of soppaip. 

* Hie Commentator in his general remnrln on tUs 
Hindnince is at pains to |>oinl ont thai for tbs khlpA- 
savo, or arahat, a perioiliral torpor or ronosa baa eiMMd 
to engender )iad karma. Tlio Buddha allowtH] an afbr- 
dinner nnp, for iiiKtJinco, at cerlain aeaaona (sra M. i. S-Ilt), 
ns not in ilf<r>1f (vrndiicirp to n T>«>innfl<l1int; of the mint). 
i.,, ,,,..,-,,..,!.,„,-.,,,_ i, tVr !tm''r"-:rr (" tl,- n.-m. adept, 

r'' ■■- ■ ■- I,. : ■■ t- I . ■,'. ■ '1 ■:. > ,; A I'aih ia 

Kftined. The nmliat is f^in to rcKt his frail lx)dy (lit., hia 
t'lnRcrnail-k^iyo), but to him it is as ""moral an act as tb« 
loldinf; up of leaves and blossoms at night. On otercom- 
ing toqiot Bce A. iv. Wi. 
^ See § 42J'- 

* In its priman- meaning kuVinccaip is fldi^ng, imi 
deportment of hands nrid feet. Ht-ti JhL L Mil; II Ht; 
alBO Sum i. 1. 2. Hince mental ftdgi^t, th« worr* at 
trriijJ-' lilt., ' the iiltio )>harp M/ffia in a man's SIMM.' 
Sec Skiaf- En^li-^h Itictionary), the WM'-Mnsilira, (/var- 
hcrupnlous cnnst-it lire. In the (re'|iwfit eawa <rf liiililiN«- 
cain. ri^i>«tiii;: ihf kffpin;,' of the rriW of iIk ')r4*f, 
given in the vTnava - ' lan-a kiikIiti'-'-a»|» ahoai* m 
kukkucc'ivanto-^no M.ime v*in« t«. ha» alUr»*4 U 
the i>erK»n in ijueation. Tliere wa» weakiwa* In lb* afisM/ 
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Consciousness of vrhat is la^-fnl in something that is an* 
lawful ; consciousness of what is unlawful in something that 
is lawful ; consciousness of what is immoral in something 
that is moral ; consciousness of what is moral in something 
that is immoral* — all this sort of worry, fidgeting, over- 
scrupulousness, remorse of conscience, mental scarifying^ 
— this is what is called worry. 

Now this is the excitement and this is the worry which 
are wliat is called * the Hindrance of excitement and 
worry.' 

[1102] ]Vhat 18 the lUmlrance of iffnorance t 

AuHWt'r as for 'dulness,' § 1061. 

[IIG:^] AVhich are the states that are not Hindrances? 

Every state, good, bad and indeterminate, which is not 
includod in the foregoing [six] states, whether it relates to 
the worlds of sense, of form, or of the formless, or to the 
life tliat is Unincluded ; in other words, the four skandhas; 
all form also, and uncompounded element. 

Which are the states that are 

[11(51] (a) fax'onrahle to the IfiiiflranceiP 



felt by the non-robust conscience as to the letter of the 
law ; on the other hand, there was loyalty to the Master's 
decrees. Even tlie *^reat Sariputta was not above such 
scruples, wlioM, on falling ill at a rest-house, he declined 
to take food, in accordance with the 31st IVicittiya rule 
(^'in. iv. 70). But Buddhaghosa quotes this as an instance 
of praiseworthy scruple, to be distinguished, as * Vinaya- 
kukkuccam,' from the after- tlush of burning anguish 
(anutapo) accompanying the consciousness of having 
done amiss, a feeling that is no longer possible for an 
arahat. Asl. :\H[. Cf below, § 1304. 

^ Tliiii<:;s lawful (kappiyain) and unlawful are explained 
jis horc rofcrrinj^ merely to rules of routine in the Order, 
r.//., to kinds of food, the diimer-hour, etc. By things 
moral and immoral (avajjam, etc.) are meant acts of 
virtue and of vice. Asl. 383. 

- See p. 117, n. 7. 

' Nivaraniyal, to 1)0 understood as analogous to 
safinojaniya. Asl. VJ. 
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Co-Intoxicant states, good, bad and indeterminatay 
whether relating to the worlds of sense, form or the 
formless ; in other words, the five skandhas. 
[11()5] (/>) HufarouralAe to the IJin<trance$ t 
Tlie Paths that are the Unincluded and the Fmits of 
the Paths, and uncompounded element. 

^^1lich are the states that are 
[ll(i<>] (a) associated mth Hie I lindrancett 
[lir»7| (/') disconnected irith the IIindraHce$t 
Ansirers identical with those given to corresponding queM* 
tions rvsjHU'ting the Intoxicants, §§ 1105, 1106. 

\Vhich are the states that are 

[lies] (a) Hindrances themselves and favourable to the 
Hindrances f 

The Hindrances themselves are both. 

[IKiD] {h) Javonralde to the Hindrances^ but not themsehtB 
Hindrances t 

The states which are favourable to the Hindrances afore- 
named ; that is to say, with the exception of the Hin* 
drances, all co-Intoxicant states whatever, good, bad and 
indeterminate, tvlietlier they relate to the worlds of sense, 
form or the formless ; in other words, the five skandhas. 

Which are the states that are 

[1170] {a) both themselves Hindrances and associated icith 
Hindrances f 

The following pairs are both themselves Hindrances and 

associated with Hindrances : Sensual desire in conjunction 

with ignorance, and conversely. Ill-will in conjunction 

with ignorance, and conversely. 

Stolidity and torpor,^ 

taken successively, in conjunction with 

Worry, [ ignorance, and conversely. 

Peri)lexity, 
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taken succcssiveli^, in conjunction with 
ignorance, and conrersely. 



Sensual desire, 

Ill-will, 

Stolidity and torpor, 

Excitement, 

Worry, 

Perplexity, 

[1171] (h) associated icith Ilindranves, hut not themselrrs 
Jfindrances t 

The states which are associated with the [tsix afore- 
mentioned] states, the latter themselves being excepted ; in 
other words, the four skandhas. 

Which are the states that are 

[1172] (a) disconnected nith the Hindrances, hut favonr- 
able to themt 

The states which are disconnected with those [six] states 
aforc-namcd, that is to say, co-Intoxicant states, good, bad 
and indeterminate, whether they relate to the worlds of 
Kcnse, form or the formless; in other words, the five 
skandhas. 

[1173] {h) disconnected nith thelfindranccs and unfaronr- 
able to them ^ 

The Paths that are the Unincluded, and the Fruits of 
the Paths, and uncompoundcd element.* 



^ Worry and perplexity are discarded in the First Path ; 
sensual desire and ill-will in the Third Path ; stolidity, 
tori)or and ignorance in the Fourth. Asl. 38-1. Insight 
into the presence or absence of the (five) Hindrances is 
termed, in A. i. 272, manosoceyyam. 
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[ClL\PTBB X. 

The Group on Contagion (parrimH8a-goechakaip).P 

[117 1] Which arc the states that are oontagions? 

The Contagion of speculative opinion. 

In this connexion, 

[UTri] AMiat is the ' Contagion of speculative opinion *? 

AnstriT an for the 'Intoxicant of 8i)eculative opinion/ 
riz. : ' To hold that the world is eternal, or that it is not 
eternal/ etc. (^ 1090). 

[117r»] Which arc the states that are not a Contagion ? 
A Hsirer an in the ease of the * states that are not Hin- 
drancos' (§ 11G3).- 

[1177, 1178] Which are the states that are 
(a) injeeted ! 
(h) tunnfeetedt 

Ansinrs an in the eitrresjtomliiig anstrern relating to the 
Hindrances (S§ 1161, 1165). 



' The man, uccordinj:; to the Cy. (p. 41)), who falls oat of 
the ri<;ht attitude toward d ham ma, t.^., who loses the 
lieliof in tlicir inii>ornianence, etc., lays himself open to the 
infectious touch of si)cculative views. 

' The one kind of Contagion is always for the sake of 
synnnetry referred to as plural, ^.//., the states afore-named 
(te dhamraa thapctva). Asl. 885. 
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[1179, 1180] Which are the states that are 
(a) associated with the Contagion t 
(/>) disconnected with the Contagion t 
Answers as in the corresponding answers relating to the 
Hindrances (§§ 1166, 1167). 

[1181, 11H2] Wliich are the states that are 

(a) themselves Contagions and infected f 

The Contagion itself is both. 

(/>) infected hut not Contagions t 

The states which are infected by the states afore-named ; 
that is to say, with the exception of the latter, all co- 
Intoxicant states whatever, good, bad and indetenninate, 
whether they relate to the worlds of sense, form, or the 
formless ; in other words, the five skandhas. 

[11.S3, 1184] Which are the states that are 
(a) disconnected with the Contagion^ yet infected? 
{h) disconnected with the Contagion and uninfected f 
Answers as in the corresponding sections on the Hin- 
drances (§§ 1172, 1173). 
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[ClUPTKR XL 

Tlio Great Intormcdiato Sot of Pairs (mahantara- 

dukam).p 

[1185, 118G] AMiich are the states that have 

(a) a ctmcfunitant object of thought P 

The four skandhas. 

{h) no coitromitant object of thought t 

All form/'* nnd uncompounded element. 

[1187, 1188] Which are the states that are 

(a) of the intellect.*^ 

Cognition applied to sense-impressions ; the element of 
ideation and the clement of ideational cognition. 

(/*) not of the intillrct ! 

The skandhas of feeling, perception and syntheses ; all 
form, moreover, and uncompounded element. 

[1189, IIDO] AMiich are the states that are 
(a) iitntlretl in the life of $en$€ /* 



» (V. Chapter III. of this book. The Cy- refrains from 
any remarks on the answers in this chapter. 

- Sarammana. 

» See p. 109 : '* void of idea.' See K. V. 404. 

* Citta. See Si 1022. 'Cognition applied/ etc., is in 
the ori;;inal cakkhuvinilanam and the rest. When 
* sense ' drops out of account in the following pairs, I have 
reverted to the approximately synonymous term ' thought.* 

' Cetasika. See § 1022. 
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The skandhas of feeling, perception and syntheses. 

(h) not involved in the life of sense t 

Intellect and all form and uncompounded element. 

[1191, 1192] Which are the states that are 

(a) associated with thought t 

The skandhas of feeling, perception and syntheses. 

(b) disconnected with thought ! 

All form and uncompounded element. 
(Thought must not be described as associated or dis- 
connected with itself.)* 

[1193, 1191] Which are the states that are 
(a) conjoined with thought?^ 
{b) detached from thought! 
Answers as in §§ 1191, 1192 respectively. 
(Thought must not be described as conjoined with, or 
detached from itself.) 

[1195, 1196] Which are the states that are 

{a) sprung from thought!^ 

The skandhas of feeling, perception and syntheses; 
bodily and vocal intimation ; or whatever other form there 
bo which is born of thought, caused by thought, sprang 
from thought, whether it be in the spheres of sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes,^ or the tangible, the elements of 
space or fluidity, the lightness, plasticity or wieldiness of 

^ This refinement in the Buddhist Logic of Terms is 
usually expressed by the brief imrenthesis governed by 
t hapetvfi, excepting. See, e.g., § 984 et seq. 

- Citta-sainsattha. * /.<\, in a condition of continuity, 
iininecliate contiguity, with thought.* Asl. 49. The con- 
trary -visainsatthri = * not in the condition of continuity, 
immediate coiiti^^uity, with thought, although proceeding in 
unity with it.' Ibid. 

' Citta-samutthana. Cf § 667. 

* Fi a say a tan a in has been omitted in the text, appar- 
ently by inadvertence. 
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form, the intogration or subsistence of form, or bodity 
nutriment. 

(h) not sprung from thought t 

Hiought; also every other kind of form, and oncom* 
IMunded element. 

[1197, 1198] Which are the states that 

(a) come into being together with tltought t^ 

The skandhas of feeling, perception and syntheses; 
bodily and vocal intimation. 

(6) do not cume into Iteing tt>gether tcith thought t 

Tlioui^ht; also all other kinds of form,' and uneom- 
pounded clement. 

[1199, 1200] Which arc the states that are 

(a) C(tntcrutiire to thought P 

{h) not aoisccutive to thought f 

Amwen at in the tiro foregoing ansicen re$pectiteljf» 

[1201, 1202] Which are the states that are 
(u) vonjitined irith and nprnngfrom thought t* 
The skandhas of feeling, perception and syntheses. 
(h) not conjoined with and aprung frofn thought 1^ 
Thought itself ; all form also, and uncompounded 
element. 



^ Citta-sahabhuno. 

- I.e., except the two modes of intimation, which are 
reckoned as * form.* See § 596. 

' Cittanuparivattina. 

^ Citta-sainsattha-samutthana. TheCy. reads this 
and the terms in the two following pairs as dvandva com- 
lK>undB. 

* The negative in the text is not distributed, and the 
comix)und of attributes qualifying ' states ' must be taken 
conjunctively. This is borne out by the answer. Cf. 
§ J 119G, 1198, also p. 204, n. 1. 

Saha-bhuno is parsed as saha bhavanti, not bhuta. 
Asl. 49. 
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(h) not the iisne o/tjraspingt 

Co-Intoxicant good and Imd states, whether fhqr relate 
to the worlds of sense, of form, or of the tormlesa ; in other 
words, the four skandhas; also such kiriyiVthoughts as 
are neither good, nor bad, nor the ciTects of karma; the 
Paths, moreover, that are the TnincUided and the Fruits 
of the Paths, and uncompounded element. 
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The four Graspings: — the Grasping after senee, the 
Grasping after 8i)ecul2itive opinion, the Grasping after 
mere rule and ritual, the Grasping after a theory of soul. 

In this connexion, 

[121 1] illiat ii the Grasphttf after $en$ef 

That sensual desire, sensual passion, sensual delight, 
sensual craving, sensual cleaving, sensual fever, sensual 
languishing, sensual rapacity, which is excited by the 
pleasures of the senses.^ 

[1215] What 18 the GruHpimj after tpeculatice opinion t 

* There is no such thing as alms, or sacrifice, or offering;* 
there is neither fruit, nor result of good, or of evil deeds ; 
there is no such thing as this world, or the next ;* there is 
no such thing as mother or father, or beings springing 
into birth without them;^ there are in the world no 
recluses or brahmins who have reached the highest point, 
who have attained the height, who, having understood and 



beinc bound up with grasping ; in other words, phenomena 
which are the conditions of the mental objects of grasping* 
(upiidanassa firammana-paccaya-bhutani). Ash 42. 

In the same connexion, rupam upridinnaip (Dh. 8., 
§ i}ru\) is by Bud(1ha;;hosa defined as [states] which have 
l>een <;ot, hiid hold of , taken (gahitii), by way of fruition — 
heai>ed up by karma liaving the property of craving. Ihid. 
None of the comments explains upadfinam in the sense of 
furl, /.< M ii^ the basis of re-birth ; each of the four Upadanas 
is paraphrased simply by to grasp at sense (kamaip 
upfidiyati), at si>eculation, etc. 

» Ste 5 1114 and § 1097 ; also § 1158. 

- The Cy. exphiins these negations as merely meaning 
that none of the three has an eflicacy, any fruition. 
Asl. 38."i. 

'• Ign<»ring any deeper mctaphysic that may have here 
\*vi'U implied, the Cy. exphiins these negations as held by 
the inhabitant of another world respecting this, or by an 
inhabitant here Inflow respecting another world. Ibid. 

* Biings so born, continues the Cy., he assumes there 
are none ; nor have one*s former lives any efficacy over 
one's Kubse<pient parentage. 
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whether they relate to the worlds of sense, form or the 
formlGss ; in other words, the five skandhas. 

[1220] Which are the states that are not favourable to 
Grasping? 

The Paths that are the Unincluded, and the Fruits ot 
the Paths ; and uncompounded element. 

[1221-1221] Which are the sUtes that are 

(a) aMSociatcd with Graitjnug / 

(b) Jismtntfrtcd irith Graipiufft 

(r) Oraitpiiuf ami also favourahU to Gra$jnnfft 
(#/) JavnHi'ahlc tit Granplmj hut not GraMjnNff 1 
AnHircrs vxactly aiiahnjoug to those tjiren to corresptftiding 
qHentiouH iH other Groups^ e,g,, $JS 1125, 1141, 1164. 

[122r>-122H] Which are the states that are 

(a) both Graspitttj and aiSiH-iated irith GroMpiug t 

The Grasping after si)eculation in conjunction with that 

after sen^e is both, and couveneljf. 

So is lavh of the other tico Graspings in conjunction with 

that after sense, and eonrtrsel}/. 

(/*) anaiH'iated with Granping hut not Grasping f 

(r) dinnoineeted with (iraHpiug yetfaronraUe to itt 

(</) dhrniiHntnl with Graspitig and not favtmrahle to it f 

AnswiTS as in the GnmpH spveijied ahove^ §§ 1125, 1141, 

1KV4 et seq} 



' The First Path dis]X)ses of all forms of Grasping save 
the lir^t, the extirpation of which is a task not finished till 
ail the four Paths have been traversed. Asl. 386. Contrast 
^ith this ;i$ 1173 n., 1131 n., and 1112 n., where in every 
vi\>e * w»n>i»,' • seiiMiaHty ' and * sensual desire ' are in the 
(y. said to Miccumb in the Third or Anagumi*s Path. 
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[CHA1>TER XIII. 

The Group on the Corruptions ( k i 1 e s a - g o c c h a k a in ).] 

[1^229] Which are the states that have the attribute of 
corruption ?^ 



^ On the term kilesa the Cy. is silent. It is true that 
the word lies as near to the Buddhist believer as ' sin * to 
tlie Chrislijin. As a rule, however, Buddhaghosa is too 
Socratie to accept familiar terms without examination. In 
this ease he has confined his attention to the derivatives. 
Incidentally, however — in discussing the meaning of *good* 
(above, S 1 ; Asl. G2) — he makes spiritual health to consist 
in the al)sence of kilesa-disease, showing that kilesa was 
co-extensive with evil or the absence of moral good. Of 
the derivatives, only sankilittha is made to convey th« 
idea of impurity or foulness (see Childers, «.r. sankileso), 
bad butter being so termed (Asl. 311)). Elsewhere it is 
paraphrased as * possessed of sankileso,' while san- 
kilesa above. >i>i 993-1)1)5; Asl. 42) is defined in close 
agreement with tlie description of sankle^a in Bothl. 
and lioth {(jHtUcn, heh'istif/eu) : * the meaning is to trouble, 
to torment,* while the corresponding adjective is described 
as * deserving sankilesa by persistently making self the 
object of one's thouglits . . . the term being an equivalent 
for those things which are the conditions (or obiects) of 
san kile>a.' Corruption or impurity is, however, I believe, 
approxiniati'ly what this group of terms represents to modem 
]3u(ldhi>t> ; nor have I been able to select an English word 
adeijiiate to render them m what seems to have been their 
first intention, viz., * torment * (caused by moral unsound- 
ness). * J3ases ' or vatthuni are states so called because 
the Corruptions dwell (vasanti) in the (human) subject 
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The ten bases ol cormption, to wit : 

last, jiorplexity, 

hftte, stolidity, 

dulnen, oxc-itcmont, 

concait, uncoil scieiitiouhneKs, 

Kpeculntive opinion, ilinregard ot lilume. 

[1230-121)7] In this connexion. 

U'hal i$ luit / . . . haU ? . . . liiiliitf .' . . . rowr*i( / 
. . . tjieciilalirr I'piuionf . . . j>< riihritji f , , . nloliditjft 
, . . excitfuirnt /' 

AiiiirertaiiH SS lOS'.MOGl, lUll-lUfi, lir>»j, llfiO. 

[1238] What ii tniaiincieittioiiiii^at ! 

Tlie absence of any feeling ot conscientious scruple when 
Bcniples ongbt to be lelt; the nbsence of conscientious 
scruple at attahitng to bad and e^il Btatex.' 

(123!l] What it di»rr<jaril o/hlame .' 

The absence of any sense ot i,-iiiU where a senGP of guilt 
ought to be felt, the absence of a ^^riKC of guilt nt attaining 
to bad and evil states. 

These are the states which bnvo thu nltributo of cor- 
mption. 

[t'2IO] \Miich are the states thut buve iiu4 ibu aUhbuto 
of L'orriiption ? 

All other NtntcM whatever (i.e., iill except the nfore-namad 
ten), t;ood, bnd and indetorminntc, whether they rclats to 
the worlds of »:cnse, form or the formless, or to the life 
that is ['nincluded ; in other words, the tour Kk&ndh&s, all 
form nUo and uncompounde<l element 

[1241, 121-2] AMiich are the sUtCK that are 
(a) bonrjHl! 



of thom as immediate conditions lanantara-paceayi). 
AsL 3HC. 

' In the answer, viipa^amo in the text HhoaM be 
aviipasamo. 

' See SS 387, 388. 
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[12021264] Identical with §§ 1003-1006. 

[1205] AMiich are the states the causes of which are not 
to be put away by insight ? 

Auarrr an for those * states which are not to be put away 
by insight/ § 1258. 

[12(>(s 1207] Which are the states 
are 

(a) to he put away hy cidtiration f 

All the rcmnining lust, hate and dulness : these are the 
causes that are to be put away^ by cultivation. And the 
Corruptions united with them, the four skandhas associated 
with them, and the action, bodily, vocal and mental, 
springing from them, are the states the causes of which 
are to be put away by cultivation. 

(//) not to he put away hy etdtiration f 

Answer as fur the * states which are not to be put away 
by cultivation/ § 1260. 

[1268-1271] Which are the states 

(a) * wherein etnieejititm works* f 

The four skandhas when associated with conception (the 
latter not Wing included), [which springs up] in a soil 
wherein conception works, either in the worlds of sense or 
form, or in the life that is Unincluded.* 

{h) * roil! nj (he wurliuij *>/ eoneeption */ 

The four skandhas when springing up in a soil void of 
conception, either in the worlds of sense, form or the form- 
less, or in the life that is Unincluded ; conception itself 
also, and all form and uncom|X)unded element. 



' In the text, for pahatabba-hetuka (first occurrence) 
read pahatahba-hetii. 

- (7. this and following pairs with §§ lK)6-998 and p. 252. 
n. 1. See also App. I., pp. \M\% 303. In the text, arupi- 
vacare should be omitted, and apariyapanne sabeli- 
tuted for pariyfipanne. 
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(r) * wherein tvorki thoutjht disvurgire * ! 
((/) * void of the inirking of thoufjht discunive * f 
Ansirei'H {xuhatitiithtfi 'discursive thought ' y;)r 'concep- 
tion') as in §S 1208, 1269 re82>cctirely. 



{ 
{ 



[1272-1277] Which are the states that are 
(a) joyous /* 
(//) not joyous / 
(r) accomitanicd hyjoy? 
{d) unacromjHUiied hy joy f 
f (e) acetoupanied hy ease? 
\ ( /*) unuicomjuiHied hy ease t 

Answers to eaeh pair of (luestions analogous to those in 
!i§ 12()H, 1200, * joy ' or ' ease ' heiny suhstituted in due order 
for ' conception.* 

[1278, 1271»J Which are the stjxtes that are 

(a) arcduijuinied hy disinterestedness! 

The three skundhas of perception, syntheses and intellect,- 
|l; when associated with disinterestedness (the latter not being 

inchidcd), [which springs up] in a soil congenial to it, 
either in the worlds of sense, fonn or the formless, or in 
the life that is Unincluded. 

(/>) unarnnnjKinied hy disinterestedness ! 

The four skandlias [when springing up] in a soil uncon- 
genial to disinterestedness, either in the worlds of sense or 
form, '• or in the life that is Unincluded ; disinterested- 
ness it>elf also, and all form and uncompoundcd element. 



* Sappitikfi. Tlie term is used to qualify sukhaip, 
A. i. Si. IIow far, if at all, its connotation is distinguish- 
al>h» from that of plti-saliagata (^ 1271) I cannot say. 

In tlie answers to tlie positive terms arfipil vacare 
slioiiM ]»(» oiiiitti'd from tlie printed text. Cf. § 2G5 et svq. 

- rpekkha (disinterestedness) is a mode of vedana 
or feeling, and is therefore not said to be associated with 
itself. 

•^ In the printed text omit arupavacare. 
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[1381-13H7] Which ara the «tat«8 thftt 

(o) rffal'' (Mniiif) tit the uiiuene o/ tfutr /• 

TaIca from tlio wavcIcsh iloop of woo Irencath up to the 
bMTen Alwrc of Iho Pnrinitiiittnvnitavatti godit molasive — 
th«n whatever hns there its rniige, nnd ia tlioretn included, 
whether it \x xkandhn, elemoiit or sphere* — form, feeling, 
perception, r} ntliescs, intellect : these are stales that rolnte 
(belong) to the universe of sense. 

(fc) do «.■( nlale (lifliiuif) (o iht uninrte ofteutej 

The universe of (urm. thnt of the (ormlesB and the life 
that iit Tn included. 

(c-) rrUir {Mo»g) hi the UHuerMf of form 1 

Take from the Brahma- world belon up to tho heaven 
above of the Akaninha godn inclusive — then whatever 
states, both of nenito and intellect, have therein their mn^ 
and lire therein included, whether they are states of one 
who hns attained [.Ihiiuu having i>oteiitial Rood J, or of one 
In whom [resultant Jhtina] haa arisen, or of one liriog 
luippilj' uniler jtrcflent conditions.* 

((f) th, iivt rrhtf {lirh-nii) to the uniifnr of /urm f 

The imivi^i-Mi- i>f sense, that of the fonnlc-sa and the liti 
Ihat is I nincluded. 

(<■) nlatr {M:>i.i) to the iniirrne o/thefurmlef f 

Take from the cntrnnce among the gods of ' the sphere 
of infinite .-pace *' n>s tlio lower limit, and up to the entrance 



' Knm:ivacarH. The uvacaras are discussed in my 
Introduction (vi). , 

* KhaTHlhnilhiUu-Ayatami (./. K.). I Ukethistobe 
an adjectival dviuidvn coniiHtund nniilifying dhammii, bat 
the five ridluxting terms, thti sknnuhas, to be in apposition 
to d ham ma. 

' T)io itirie terms rendered by tho last three peri* 

Shrast'S arc saniri]ianiia9Ba, uppaniiasaa nnd diltha- 
hammasukhaviliarissa. Tlie Cy. (p. S88) explains 
them lis ri-firnnii to knsala-ihrinniji, vipaka-jhitQaip 
and kiriyri-jhiiiinin. Tlie subject is further dealt with in 
my Intro<lnction (viiil. 

* See pp. 71-75. 
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above among the gods of ' the sphere where there is neither 
perception nor non-perception * — then whatever states, both 
of sense and intellect, have therein their range and are 
therein incliuled, whether they are states of one who has 
attained [.Thana having potential good], or of one in whom 
[resultant Jhfma] has arisen, or of one living happily 
under present conditions : these are states that relate 
(belong) to the universe of the formless. 

( /*) tli) not rchttc (hi'lotnj) to the uuivcne of the formlc$$ f 
The universe of sense,* that of form, and the life that is 
rnincluded. 

(//) hcloNif to the Inclnde.d ? 

Co-Intoxicant states, good, bad and indetenninate, 
whether they relate to the worlds of sense, of form or of 
the formless ; in other words, the five skandhas. 
(//) hihnui to the UiiiiH'ludcd f 

The Paths, and the Fruits of the Paths, and uncom- 
pounded element. 



[128S, 12S1)] Which are the states by which 
» :, (a) there in a iioiwj away /* 

The four Paths that are the Unincluded. 
(/') tJiere is //o gottnj away • 

All states, good, bad and indetenninate, except those 
four, whether they relate to the worlds of sense, form or 



^ This is inadvertently omitted in the printed text. 

- Niyyanika. In !i 277 et setj. the word has been 
rendered * wlureby there is a going forth and onward,' the 
Cy. leaving it somewliat vaguely defined, and the context, 
]>()ili in tliat coiniexicm and this, showing that the expres- 
sion imports rather the (juest of the Ideal than its attain- 
ment. Here tlie Cy. is briefer and more emphatic (As!. 50). 
The word is said to signify, ' They, cutting off the root of 
re-))irtli and making Nirvana their object, go down from 
(niyy an ti) tliat round of transmigration.' The good states 
included mider the ojiposite category will bo those static 
stages of attainment in the upward progress termed the 
Fruits of the Paths. 
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the fonnleBS, or to the life that U I'liinclmlod ; in other 
words, the four skandhas ; all form »1^o, and iiiiooiiipounilod 
element. 

[12m, 12<)1] \\'hich are the states timt nra 

(o) Jirfil ill their (oiite^titHeet /* 

The five acts that huve immediate results, and those 
wrong views that are fixed in their cmstniiicnceti ; the four 
Paths albo that are the I'nincluded. 

(A) Hill jijcctl iu their cmiat'inencrt } 

Aiitirerat in ^ 1289. 

[129-i, l-iD:l] AVhich are the stateH that have 

(a) Kiiimlhiiiii beiioHil !* 

Co-Intu\icant xtntes, good, bad and indeterminate, 
whether thoy relate to the worlds of sciiKe, of funa, or of 
the formless ; in otlier words, the five skandhas, 

(t) H» • he;i-md ' t 

Tlie fonr Paths tliat are the l'n>iK' hided, and the Fruili 
of the PathK, and uiicompounded eli-mcnt. 

[1291, 121i:>] Which are the states that or* 
(a) cmi'iiiilaiit ir'tth trarP 



' SceSS 10-28-10!M). 

* Sa-uttiirri = i.'ii]>iililc of transcending, of rejecting sell 
(or soni). Ahl. 50. The term is applivd to cittai|i in 
]>. i. HO. In till' ;in-iitlikrfi dliumma this transcending 
has )>L-cii nccuniplislied. 

■'■ Ha ran 11, ' un c>iuiva1cnt for those jiasstons, etc., over- 
come hy vvhit'h l>ein};s in divers ways incur weeping and 
misery' . . . ' ^lo^elhcr with lii;litiiit;3' (saha rauehi). 
AhI. 'iO. ' l>uliR'>£ associiitcil with lust is co-warring 
(sarano) with liixt, or, ahsiKiiitiil nith hate, is co-warring 
wiUi hiite.' A"!. :l>^H. Utic i^i runiiiidud of the Christian 
jHirallL-l of ' th'slily hisls which war against the soul' and 

of TUl' >j£ul'<r>l' T(7u' clTptTito^li'l'WV «V Toi? fitXtVI* VflM>, 

altliuu^h ihe coiitMiuiianic in assault is in this esse not 
eniphusi^ii'il. In tlio Tlitri^rithri Kubhft turns tlie tables— 
' war» a yond warf.iri'' — by fi^htinK against the 1 
desire^ hostile to Ikt proyress (vv. 358, 3G0). 
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The threo roots of bad (karma) : lust, hate and dulness 
— and the Corvuptions united with them ; the four skandhas 
associated with them ; the action, l>odily, vocal and mental, 
springing from them. 

(/>) not vnticitmitaiit ictth war / 

Good, bad and indeterminate states, whether they relate 
to the worlds of sense, form or the formless, or to the life 
that is Tninchided ; in other words, the four skandhas ; all 
form also, and uncompounded element. 
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[PMIT II. 

Tlio Siittniitrt Pairs of Torma ( b h 1 1 a n t i k a ■ tl w k ii in ).]' 

[12%. 121ITI VMiich arc tlic Hl»t«ii that 

(a) fartakt nj tt'mlom ." 

StjiU'D which nrc tho nsHociAteH of wisdom. 

(I) jMtrfitie 11/ iffiifiraiicr I* 

State» which are the nssocinleB of ignoranco. 

|12!>M, Vlir.*] Which are tho stiitea tfaftt have 
(a) Ihe liter iirMM ojliffhtitiHgl* 

* This title is (tificiissed in my Introdnctton. 

* Vijj»hh»;;ino, i.',, " Iho; (the dhammii) nnrtaka 
(bhAJanti) o( niedoin by way of nssociiktion with it, they 
rrrmiitiir (VuttiVTitil jib pnrls or (livii^ioiin of witijotn ' 
(As). 50i. Of theci'^lLl iiicHlcauf UiiiKIhist vijjit, viz.: know- 
liril<;i' horn o( iitsi<;ht ivipnssiiiiAi'iHnai)i), the potency 
(ill (I hi) of the ' iiu'titiil iiiDi^e.'nndthcHix forms of intuition 
(11 l.h i u u :0— the first only is here referred to (r/. P. i., p. 70 
if «'■•/,. iiml ChililerH, x.ic,; The render will remember that 
vijjii JH n tt'Vin l»>rrow('d )>y lliiddhist ethics from Brab- 
miuiic d(x-trinf. <'i'. the e\i>reasion tiaao vijju, p. 358. 
It ia nhiioht L'i|iiival(.-nt lo our ' lore," Sis states are in the 
An^-nltarn (iii. :t:il}!^nid to l>e vijJH-hhiigiyM. 

^ I Hill mil ice resiHctint; the Four Truths. Aal. 51. 

' Tliis and tlio fi)llo\\in<- simile are gone into at aoms 
1en;;th (Asl. :)mmi, ns follows: Sta;'e 1. The traveller seta 
out ill the ;;l()oni. 2. lie loses his wav. 3. Lightning 
thtshca out and ilhimiuea. -1. The road ia mode pliuil 
n;;ain. Ko to tlic ' nuhle' di-.ciplo there is: (1) the incep- 
tiiiii of iii-i^-ht milking for the tirat (second or third) Paths ; 
VD the olil iteration of truth by darkness ; (3i the gloiy ot 
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The science^ of the three lowest of the Noble Paths. 

(h) the lihurss of the thumlcrlpolt f 

The science of the topmost Path, the Path of Arahatship. 

[1300, 1301] Which are the states that are 

(a) foolish /* 

rneonscieiitiousness and disregard of hlame. Besides, 
ull bad states are foolish. 

(/>) disvreet / 

Conscientiousness and fear of blame. Besides, all good 
states are discreet. 

[130*2, 1303] Which are the states that are 

(a) dark /^ 

rnconscicntiousnoss and disregard of blame. Besides, 
all had states are dark. 

(/>) hrhjhti 

Conscientiousness and fear of blame. Besides, all good 
states are bright. 



the Path is revealed; (1) the Four Truths are made plain. 
])Ut in the thunderbolt of the might of Arahatship won we 
{,'(.t tlie simile of (a) an all penetrating iwwef, (h) the 
niysliry of its coming. (/. that of the wind as applied to 
llr^'eiieration, John iii. 8. 

^ Pafina, elsewhere rendered 'wisdom.* See § 17 
and cf, n. 3. * Science ' is here to l>e understood, not so 
much in its modern sense of organized knowledge and 
(>r«,'ani/cil nuthods of invesli«;ation and verification for the 
attaining' and cstablisbin"^ that knowledge, as in the Platonic 
and Aristotelian sense of tVi<7T/;/x»;, or the intellectual anti- 
th(\sis to opinion, 

- Dal.i, its opposite being pandita, which partakes of 
\ pafifia. See >^ 10, where the substantival form, pan- 

el icca in, i^ rendered 'erudition,' and paraphrased (Asl: 147) 
as painlitassa bliavo, the state of a /nV |>erson, one 
who lias di>cermnent, discretion, one who has 'chosen that 
<;o()(l part* as contrasted with the 'average sensual jicrson ' 
or foolish youth. With the an>wers if ^§ JM), 81. 

Oil kaiiliM and sukka, used witli etliical significance, 
see M. i., 3S1» ; Dhp., ver. 87 ; Mil. 200. (('/'. * Questions of 
King Milinda,' i. 28i, n. 2.) 

22—2 
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[1304, laos] \Miich are the xlfiteo that 

(d) c'uiiiifc lo remiirMe ." 

Mihcomluct in Bi-t, word and tliouglil. Bi'ft»U«', rtll Imrf 
ntfttcH coiuluco to roiuDnie. 

('.) rf.. »ut comhur to rcm,-r»f ! 

Good conduct in iict, word mid llioiight. IWidex, no 
good KtatCN romliico to romorse. 

[tflOC] Which nro the ^tatos that nro synonyiuoiw -P 



' Tapani jra. Whereas wo, in 'reinorM,' bring into 
nlief Iho 'nyfrihrrc of inwyt,' Ihu ltii<UUiiitt term reffirn to 
th« finidi of h«'nt when the drcd ill done in renlized an 
■iteli. 

- Tliiit mid Ihn »iiliici-tii nf the two tollowin;; ipioiitiona 
aro adhivacani), nirntti and (imlAatti resi>ectiveljr. 
The three nre wiid t-VBl' I>1} to ' i.'<>nver;<e in muaning' 
(atthato ninnakuranii), lhoii;;h their (urni is divcrra. 
In thu i>hraso ' An ini-rcaiior o( luck is an iiicruaiKir of 
wealth * the toruH aru inulnally dvliiuitAtcd. This is 
adhivacnnain. ... In the |>hrA»o 'Thuy conHtrnct (or 
cumhine, alihi>>ankhnronti), hrclhrcn. and are therefore 
" syntltcMen," ' theid is a utatcment of fact tof-cthtT with 
the eaii^, um in dincourKO (ahhiti'ipHj. ... In the pliniM 
' Ihe rntioclnntion, cGnce|ition, diNjioBilion [of the mind]' 
(sec iiliove, S 7), soimthing is set out on this wise or that ; 
and this is paTinatti. 

It scotn> infiml'li' from the f(>reKO'"g that hy adhiva- 
cunatji a simiilc oijiiijiollence of leniia is to l>e effected. 
'Is' or 'are,' in trmiislutiii^. muttt l>o underhtood simply 
as = , and n<<t as imiilyiii^ incIn»ion under a more general 
notion. Tlif wnnl occurs at every turn in the Cy., and haa 
usualtv Ix'i^n rend* icil, in thcsu (uotmites, ' ctjuivalent to.' 
(•/. a iiood instance in .liit. i. 117 ; I>iv. 4!ll. 

The Ei-coml t'\:iiu|)le mid Iho comment aduinhrate what 
we mean hy eN|i1:Lnati<in. ISnt in the ahsence of the 
context it i- not i msv tu gather much resiiccting paAAatti 
from the third |>assa<;e cited. Comiu}; to the answer 
common to all three •(uestions, the (.'y. instaiiceH as the 
thin-;s which are da— -ed (-ankhai, designated (snmaAAii), 
cxpresKi'd, and current tvohi'irii) the names ' I,' ' another/ 
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That which is an enumeration, that which is a designa- 
tion, an expression, a current term, a name, a denomina* 
lion, the assij^ning of a name, an interpretation, a distinc- 
tive mark of discourse on this or that state. 

[r30()rt] All states are processes of synonymous nomen- 
clature. 

[1:507] Which are the states that are uiterpretative ? 

Aiisncr an in § 1300. 

|1307(/] All states arc processes of interpretation. 

[l;JO.s] Which are the states that are expressions? 

Aiisncr as in § 1300. 

[1 :308a] All states are processes of expression. 

In this connexion, 
[1:500] What is name f^ 



* a man,' * cattle,' * Tisso,' * a bed,' ' a house,' etc. Xame 
is fourfold from the point of view of the grounds on which 
it is bestowed, viz. : (1) given by general consent on a 
special occasion (samafina-namain), *'.//., that of the 
first King Maliasammato ; (2) given because of a {lorsonal 
quality ( g u n a - n a m a in ), f.//., versed - in - the - Vinaya ; 
(15) ^qven l)ccause of a private wish or fancy (kittima- 
nainain), '•..'/., naming of an infant; (4) not given; of 
primeval origin ; inimordially fortuitous (opapatika- 
n A main), r.'/., * moon,' * earth,' etc. See further § ISOD, n. 

Processes of nomenclature, etc.^-adhivacanapatha, 
etc. 

Tliore is no being, no compound, concludes the Com- 
mentator, tliat is not somehow nameable. The very trees 
in desert and hill country will be named by country-folk. 
And if they admit to not knowing the name of any one 
kind, it will get the name of the * nameless.' C/. our 
ns iininntiimtumy or the Pic Sans-nom, and the like. 

* I>istinetive mark* is vyanjanani. 

* Here the Cy. makes use of its foregoing classification 
of name-kinds to show under which head to rank na'ima 
when distinguished from rupa. Nam a must, namely, be 
understood as opapa tika-name, that is, all its constituents 
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The four sliandliss and uncomixniiulc-il olemcnt. 

[ISIO] What is form? 

Tlie four great phenomena and tliu hnm wliieh in derived 
Crom them.* 

[isnij \\'hat IB ignorance ? 

Aniirer ai fur ' diilness,' £ SDO {<miui,i-j ' on that 
occasion ').* 

[1912] AMiat U the craving tor rvnunud csisttmce? 

Aiiginr a* j'«r thr 'Fetter of ttio [lusMoii for rcnott'ed 
e\iBt«nce,' % 1120. 

[1313] What is speculative opinion tihoiit renewed 
existence ? 

Tlieories that hoth soul and world will be re-boni, etc. 

[l;ll-l] Whnl is speculative opinion uImiuI fi.\iHtenco not 
being renewed? 

Theories that both Boul and world will not Iw re-bom, 
etc 

toiiKt Imj so undfrstoo«1. Peeling, ■.■!.. ulitii it iiriFies, is 
not nnuiod on the groniidii on which a new individual, or 
iin ' ai'liri<.-iul liiiul '— lal.U-, utc— niifiht lie named. '(>ne 
has not to lake a nimio foi- it, siiyin<<, "Be thou called 
feeling!" The nnuie Inis iiriMii to;^cther with it' (p. !1!>3). 

' rnconi[ionnded cKnicnt ' is litre fjioken of again a 
Nirvana. U'iii. See al>ove, p. 16fi, n. 1. 

' Ci. % .')81, The niort' concise form of question: 
tnttlia katnmnin ... is now RUHtaiued till the end. 
Hithirto it has only Wen nstd to cross-ipie>tion the student 
on the <letails of a t;ivon aii-»cr, on 'name,' for inslancet 
na )>nit of t)ie contents of tlio preceding answer. Henee 
the translation of tntiha hv 'in tliiscoinie\ion ' (whatever 
the term in iiiiestion may niiaii i.'l>e\vherfl). It is not clear, 
h()wtver, what is the force of t alt ha in these last fifty-seven 
ipiostioiis, the ^I'CiitiT part of the suhjccta not having 
(MTiini'd ill the fiiri';;<>in>: ))iirt of the ninnua). 

■ This pair of mu .-tiims ' is inclnded to show ' how the 
mass of views in the folluwin;: pairs is * an upgrowth from 
the root of the Itunnd of lle-hirth.' AbI. 892. 
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[1315] What is the sort of speculation known 
Eternalism? 

That both soul and world are eternal, etc. 

|1:31(>] What is the sort of si)eculation known 
Annihilation? 

That both soul and world will be dissolved, etc. 

[1317] What is the sort of speculation known as the 
Finite Theory . . . [1318] the Infinite Theory ? 

That both soul and world are finite . . . infinite, etc. 

[1319] ^Miat is the sort of speculation known as the 
Theory of Origins . . . [1320] the Theory of the Here- 
after ? 

Theories concerning the ultimate jmst . . . concerning 
futurity. 

All this sort of opinion, walking in opinion, jungle of 
opinion, wilderness of opinion, puppet-show of opinion, 
scuilling of opinion, the Fetter of opinion, the grip and 
tenacity of it, the inclination towards it, the being infected 
l)y it, this by-path, wrong road, wrongness, this * fording- 
place,' this shiftiness of grasp — this is what is called specula* 
tive opinion about renewed existence, and the rest.* 

[1:321] What is unconscientiousness ? . . . [1822J dis- 
regard of blame ? 

Ansurrs an for (he ninth and tenth ' bases of corruption,* 
SS 1238, 1239. 



1 Tliis, tlie Dinhi-formula (see §§381, 1099), is 
ai)i)en(k'(l as well to each of the foregoing answers on 
six'culative opinions. Of these, the first two (bhava and 
vi])hava) are, in the Cy. (p. 392), connected with the next 
two nsixctively {vj\ ^ 1099). All the eight are enumerated 
and discussed in tlie Brahniajala Sutta. D. i. 18-40. The 
Cy. itself refers to this Sutta in connexion with the last 
two theories. See also * Dialogues of the Buddha,' i. 26, 
n. 3. 
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[13'iH] \Mtat ii coiiM-ientiotiHtieBB? 

The fcvliii;; o( (.-oiii^'icntious ticni)>Io when ficniplcs ou;{ht 
to be felt, cmihwiontiouH ftcrii|i1c at iitlainiiif; to ba<l and evil 
states. 

[IS-U] Wliftl is llie fmr of bUme? 

Tlie M-n.se of ^uilt where n M'lise of guilt ought to ho fult, 
A sense ol ^iiilt nt nttaining to had and evil »tat«H.* 

[I92r,\ ^\1lat is contumacy?* 

Tlie iK-in^ surly, refractiutts, contumacious wh(*ii Diat 
which is in accordnnco with the Law Iiah been taid, eon- 
trnrincsH, caiitioiisnevB, witiit uf rcgiinl, of coiiMdcralJon, of 
ro\'crenco, of deference.* 

[1»2(>| What is triendsliij) with e^-il7 

To follow aflvr, to frequent tlio cotuiiany of, uid Mto ci a t * 
with,* xiirh i>«r»on»A8are unbcHevt-rs, immoral, aiwloMtadt 
niran>»])irit«d^ and witkas :* to reaort to and eonaort with 

' See S5 30. 81. 

* PovftCftsnatu. For ' nurly ' the Cy. ([i. SM) and K. 

rend dovacnasiiyaiti. 

* The throe firHt tenu^ in the answer are in the original 
simply ililTeit-iit fmiiis ot tlia s^tiic nlihtrnct nonn, vi;!. : 
dovacnssayiiin, iluvivcassi^'ain, dovncaBsatit. The 
foui'th ttrni is litorally ' laktn^ the opiKwite tilde.' Thtt 
liftli is litiially ' ^^mtilication in niitaconism.' The last ia 
de.~crilio<1 as duo to a lack of the habit ot placing othen 
Ifcfore one's self. Asl. :t'.i:t. The term in ijucstion the Cy. 
liniilly disnii-- c> with the remark that, if peraisted in in the 
fun ^ttiit;- tnshiitu, it involves tlie four sknndhas, especially 
that (it synlhesi-s. So fur the complex generalizations in 
the following .niestions. They are not relatively simple 
states involving one skandha only. (The editing in ttis 
Cy. is here aj;ain very unfortunate.) 

* Sevan li, niKCvan;i, sa ipse van a. The pnfixM, 
according to the Cy., nierely act as augmentative*. 

* Maccharinn; uddictod to the five sorts of mranneM. 
Asl. S'.M. See S U-l-Z, n. 

' DuppailAa. 
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them, to be devoted to them, enthusiastic about them,^ and 
entangled with them.* 

[1327] What is suavity ? 

The heing gentle, tractable, amenable' when that which 
■ j; is in accordance with the Law has been said, the refraining 

from contradiction and from captiousness ; the sliowing 
regard and consideration/ reverence and deference. 

[1328] What is friendship with good? 

To follow after, frequent the company of, and associate 
I with, such persons as are believers, virtuous, well educated, 

generous and intellectual ; to resort to and consort with 
them, to be devoted to them, enthusiastic about them, 
mixed up with them. 

[1320-1332] What is skill in 
f (a) the Oflences? 
[ (h) restoration from the Oflfences ? 
f (» ) the Attainments? 
[ (d) recovery from the Attainments? 
That skill which is science, uiKlerstanding, search, 
research, etc./ when applied to 
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^ Bhajana, sambhajana, bhatti, sambbatti; all 
meaning originally ' forming a part of,' * belonging to/ 
]>ui the two former are paraphrased by upasankamana. 
Ill the sense of devotion bhatti does not, I believe, occur 
in the Nikayas. Perhaps its oldest appearance with this 
import is in Jat. v. 3 10 — where the Cy. gives as equivalent 
sinolio — and in tlie Svet, Tpanishad 6. 23. 

- Tain sampavankata (so K. and the Cy.), i.r., 
entanglement ; lit., hooked along with them — with those 
persons, both in thought and deed. Asl 394. 

^ Sovacassayain (sic /<;7*'), sovacassiyain, sova- 
c ass at a. 

* Adariyam, fidarata; omitted in the text, but 
supplied in K. Cf. S 1325. 

'• The passage elided here and in the following sections 
is no doubt that in which science (panna) is described, 
S 10 and jKissim. On ' skill ' or 'proficiency' (kusalata) 
see Introduction viii., on ' good.' 
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(a) the OfTcnccs termed the Fire Groupa of Offonees 
anil the Seven Groupit of Oilences;' 

CO rf»tor»tioii from [tlie effects of] those Offence* ;* 

(r) a CAM) of Attnininent* where 'conception workii 
and thmtght diKciirMve,' a cnra of Attainment 
'nhcruin itt no working of conception, but only 
of thought ih^ursire,' a cane of Attiunment 
' voiil of the working of conception aiitl of 
thought diecorsive'; 

<>0 recovery from tboHe AttAinmenta.* 



> Hint is, the group of * Apntti's tenncd Parniilca, 
Kni.>;{hnilt8v8a, Piicittiya, Pntidosnnlya nud l>ak- 
kaia offences, ami the f;roiip which, IwHidea thew, includro 
Thnllacoaya and I>uhhhti8ita offences. Aal. 'Mi ; 
rf. Vin. V. 01. The scientific procedure is destriljod in the 
Cy. as ■pariccheda-jiinann-pai'VAa. 

* Apatti-vuithana, or rising up froui an offence. 
riuddhii;;ho«ii doca not in this cunnesion eiplutn the term, 
hut in his Cy. on the i>aB.<iage, found in nearly identical 
wordti nt Vin. iii. 112, and iv. 2^fi (which Cy. is found in 
MinayelT, IVit. (V.)). ho uses vuithuna aa a puieral terra 
t-orcnng all the three nivthotts (narivilHa, iniinntta, 
nhbhunn) n( e\p!ittion of, and reit-atm from, an offpnce 
c-iiimitt'..l !.v « nuitilicr f.( iho Order. ( r. Childcr-.. 
H.r. Rftnt;li"idispsn; Vin. v. IIH See also iii/ra, S 1382. 

■• The SiuiiiipBtiii', or various »itii};e8 of sclt-concentra. 
tioi), inchide tlie Jh'tnns— hh here — and other forms of 
saniadhi, all i>rc-l}udillii!.tic and all utilized in the body 
of l)u(Idlii>t doctrine and culture. It is noteworthy that 
ttiey are not here referred to as only eight in number — see 
('hildort), X.I-. (for l)mt matter, neither do they find a place 
in the AtrliiiVn-niiMla of tlie Anguttara). Neither is it 
clear that Hie three Sanii'ii>nttiH ipioted in the answer 
coincide in all resrH'Cts ^^ith the first three stages of ^re- 
told Jlifina. If tfiey do, and if we are to assume that tb« 
term includeH moro tliiin those thrM stages, then, bj 
Kiihhi'iti'!' iui'liivion of four Viniokhas, this would gin aa 
iiiiir Banir.pattifl. Af-ain, in M. i. 301, a^* Vimokha— ti»« 
last—is Ki>u)>en of an n SamApatti, this bringing the nomber 
up to ten. Cj. M. i. 31*8-400. 

* The Vind' n( ability in umcrgina from (lit, riiing ool 
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[1833] What is proficiency in the Elements?* 

That proficiency which is science, understanding, search, 
research, etc., when applied to the eighteen elements, 
viz. : sight, visual ohject and visual cognition, bearing, 
sound and auditory cognition, smell, odour and olfactory 
cognition, taste, sapid object and gustatory cognition, body- 
sensibility, the tangible and tactile cognition, mind, mental 
object and representative cognition. 

[1:V.V1] What is proficiency in attention?* 

That proficiency in attention which is science, under- 
standing, etc., when applied to those elements. 

[1335] What is skill in the spheres?* 

That skill which is science, understanding, etc., when 
applied to the twelve spheres, namely, sight and visual 
form, liearing and sound, smell and odorous ohject, taste 
and sapid object, body- sensibility and the tangible, mind 
and mental object.* 

of -vutr liana; see sKj^'a^ S 1330) one or another kind of 
samadiii is, by the Cy., specified as a predetermination 
of the time when the subject wished to arouse himself, and 
the carrying out of this act of will — a time stated in terms 
of tlie motions of celestial bodies. * When the moon, sun, 
constellations have gone to such and such a position I 
shall awake.* See, on this use of vutthana, M. i. 302; 
A. iii. 311 ; S. iii. 270. On the modes of Jhana here 
specified, see suju-a, S IGO *( snj. Skill in the Attainment 
(samfipatti) itself is explained as the science of effecting 
discernment of the appana or central concept (in Jhana) 
as well as of the parikamma or preliminaries. 

^ Dliatuyo. The skill in this case is said to comprise 
ac(jnisition, attention, bearing and remembering (instruction 
being entirely oral) and discrimination. Asl. 895. 

- See p. 5, n. 1. ^ See § HO? ct ncq. 

^ In the last three modes of ability six factors common 
to all are distin<^'uished : acquisition, attention, hearing, 
comparison (lit., measuring), penetration, contemplation. 
Of these, all but the fifth are exercised on mundane objects 
of thought ; penetration is concerned with supramundane 
matters ; attention and comparison can be exercised about 
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[1311] What is patience? 

Thiit patience which is long-suffering, compliance, 
ahsenco of rudeness and abruptness, complacency of heart.* 
[i:U2] What is temperance? 
. f That Nvhich is the absence of excess in deed, in word, 

■''• and in deed and word together.* 

Besides, all moral self-restraint is temi>erance. 

I [VM:\] What is amity ?* 

When all such speech as is insolent,* disagreeable, 
♦grating, harsh to others, vituperative to others, bordering 



mudutfi, §>J 50, 51, 11, If). The one additional terra — 
the lust — is paraphrased as * absence of conceit.' Asl. 3515. 

^ Patience (khantl) is one of the ten Paramitas. 
J;lt. i., pp. 22, 23. See also A. iii. 254, 255. The last three 
synonyms are the oppositcs of the last three synonj'ms of 
*hate.* See siijtni, S§ -IIH, 10(50. Ajjavo, Java no. 
niaddavo, khanti and soraccain are, in A. iii. 248, 
given as the d ham ma of a thoroughbred horse. 

- Temperance (soraccain) is delined as 'to be well on 
the hither side of wickedness,' to avoid transgression in the 
tin'oe kinds in deed, in the four kinds in speech and in 
one's mode of Hvelihood. See Eliys Davids, * Manual of 
l>u(l(lliisin,' p 1 12. The three transgressions of the mind 
are omitted, hence soraccain applies apparently only to 
(lie self-expression of the individual. Asl. 306. 

•' Sfikhalyain, paraphrased by sammodaka and 
mudu. ////</. (7*. the usual formula for the exchange of 
courtesies on <^reeting, r.//., XI. i. 16. 

* A 11 dak a. This and the following terms occur in 
M. i. 2sr,. See Morris's Notes, J. P. T. S., 1884, 1886, 
iss!). IJuddlia^'hosi's comment obviates the necessity 
either for Kern's liypotliesis tliat the word, when applied 
to sp(«('h, should he read as kandaka, or for that of 
Morris, lliat it should be read as candaka. He says 
(Asl. \VM\): Just as in a defective (sadose) tree l>osses 
(aiidakani; excrescences, warts) protrude, so through 
faultiness, by words of bragginj^ and insolence, are swellings 
(a 11 (1 a k a ) produced. 

* i)isagreeal)le ' (asata) is omitted in the M. i. 286. 
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upon nngcr, not comlucivo to conconlrfttion, is jiiit &vaj, 
anil when ftll «iich flpeoch as is innocuous,' plen^iit (o t}io 
car,* AlTuction»t(% euuli ns goes to tlio heart, is urbane,' 
Bwcet and acccptnlile to poopio gcncrftlly— when speech o( 
tills sort is Hpokcii — [wlinhetl, trioiitllv and gentle tonguogfl 
— ttiii is nliat ia called amity. 

|i:)ll] What is courtesy ? 

The two forms of courtnsy: hoxpitnlity towards botlily 
needs and i.-oniiidorateneB9 in matlers ot doctrine. Wlitn 
anyone sIiowb courtetiy it ifl in one or otlier of tliCM two 
tonus.* 

|l!ll.*i] \\1tat is it to bavo tbu door of the faculties un- 
guarded?* 



'OratinR' = lcakknsii = (A8t. tW.) piitika. By a soroa- 
wbiit forced fif;iire {(rating or rasinng »i>e<)ch is cotuparod 
to tlic disagreeable BCusation in tbo i«r (solaf]i not 
kaiinn!) by tliv entranco of tbo cniubling palrerous 
tissiio of & rotlon tree. ' Vituperatirc,' etc. (par«l>hi- 
Hnjjani) ; ns it were, a hirkinj; brancli of Wrbw) tlioms 
wounding the limbs and obi>trueting pAsmge. lliit. 

' InnociioiiHsite!ri = niddofla. Asl. B!t7. 

- /.■■., by varifd sweetness. 

' I'nri, i.r., tu^Ml (.-unvirsition, either l>ecause it ia full 
of sihhI lM)inl•^ (mn.iiii, or nsid by persons of breeding, or 
>'iniiiU- nrbim. For tiiwn-d\nllers use lilting terms, calling 
a fjitlier a fiitlicr iind a Iirother a brother. //nVf. 

' i'ittisaiitbriro, iHith aniisenn and dhammena, is 
diM;n>->.c.I at' lont;th by nnddhaybona (.^sl. 3!»7-31t9). He 
Inliis, tis usnal, the etymology of the term — a spreading 
nnt or difTuvion — and sbons it as a covering or cloaing, 
ibniii^h kindnoss and generosity, of the gap there nuy be 
b('tn<'i.'n ibi- having of tlio giver and the recipient ot hia 
attentions. Itolh are snpiKiscd toWmemlters of the Order, 
and inaiiv of ihc bo'-pilabtu and j>'>1itc miniHtrsliona 
destriU-d oo-nr in \ in. ii. ■210, '^ll. See also Mil. 400. 

' .V^nttadv.'irutu. ThiH and the coiilmrT attitude in 
■i I:t17 const il lite iin ini]ii>rtiknt tormidain Buddliist doctrine, 
and ow'ur in D. i. TO, M. i. IkO, ■2<i{),etc. It ia alao footed 
K.V. 120. 1(31. 
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When a certain individuaP sees an object with the eye- 
lie is entranced with the general appearance, or in the 
details of it.^ He does not set himself to restrain thai 
wliich might give occasion for wicked states, covetous, de- 
jected, to How in over him, were he to dwell unrestrained 
as to tlie sense of sight. lie keeps no watch over his 
faculty of sight, nor does he attain to mastery over it. And 
so in like manner when he hears a sound with the ear . . . 
smells an odour with the nose . . . tastes a sapid with the 
tongue . . . feels a tangible with the body . . . recognises 
a mental object with the mind, he is entranced with the 
general appearance and in the details of it. He does not 
sot himself to restrain that which might give occasion for 
wicked states, covetous, dejected, to flow in over him, were 
he to dwell unrestrained as to the mental faculty. He 
keeps no watch over the mental faculty, nor does he attain 
to mastery over it. That these six faculties should be thus 



^ K. omits puggalo, given in the printed text. The 
latter omits it in the corresponding answer, § 1347. 

- This is a passage naturally calling for psychological 
(lualification from the Commentator (Asl.8!M), 400). '"Eye" 
stands here for the total efticieiit cause (karana-vasena), 
nanu'ly, for that visual cognition whicli is the generally 
accepted form-seeing capacity. As the Ancients have said: 
The eye does not see form, not being of the nature of 
intellect (cittani); the intellect, not being of the nature of 
eye, does not see form (the Cy. has here been wrongly 
l)unctuated). One sees with the sense-embodied mind im- 
pin<^eing on the * door-object ' (dvararammaiio sam- 
ghat tanena pasadavat thukena cittena pas sat i), 
that is, with the aggregate organism, or apparatus, as 
when we sav, ** he shoots with the bow."* 

• On niniittagahl and anuvj^anjana gahi, see notes 
relating precisely to this passage in I), i. 70, in ' Dialogues 
of the J3ud<llia,* i. HO. The former term is, in the Attha- 
salinl, defined as the act of one who, not content with 
simply beholding what is attractive and so forth, or what 
is characteristically female or male, grasps at it with 
passionate desire. 
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restrained, is what is called having the doors of the faculties 
guarded. 

fl:U8] What is moderation in diet? 

NYlien anyone takes food with reflection and judgment, 
not for purposes of h\)o\% excess, personal charm and 
attractions, hut so as to suflice for the sustcn«ince and 
preservation of the body, for allaying the pangs [of hunger]* 
and for aiding the practice of the higher life,- and thinking 
ihe while, *I shall suhdue that which I have heen feeling 
and slmll cause no new feeling to arise,* and maintenance 
shall he mine, hlamelessness also and comfort' — this con- 
tent, moderation, judgment in diet is what is called modera- 
tion in diet. 

[131!)] What is forgetfulness?* 



^ Vihiinsuparatiya. Vihimsa = abhutta-paccayH 
u !> p a j j a n a k a - k h u d a. Asl. 403. 

- B r a h m a c a r i y a n u g g a h fi y a . 

*" This formula (as Trenckner terms it, *Pali Misc./ 74) 
of abstemious living occurs M. i. 855; S. iv. 104, ITCsetc. ; 
also Mil. 3(»7. The comments in the Asl. reveal a more 
specilic and less sublime interpretation of the vedanii in 
(lueNtiou tlian is taken by the translator of the last-named 
pa>sa^'(^ ( lUiys ])avids, * (^)uestions of King Milinda,' ii. 231). 
According' to the former, puranan ca vedanam is 
simply that due to one's not having dined, and navail ca 
vedanain to one's having dined too much, or to one's 
havin.i^ dined. Asl. 1(K3, 404. Psychologically then, the 
ideal state of one relieved of the craving of apjietite would 
seem to be, not the positive sensations of surfeit or of 
bavin;; \vell dined, but the relativelv negative state of not- 
liun;;ry, not-tbirsty. I'nder 'comfort' (phasuviharo = 
bboj Anisainso) gourmands, who fail to acquire the same, 
are deMrilx^d, with some gusto, under five current sobriquets 
— * Hold, waistcoat!' *(iyrator' (because unable to rise 
after eating), etc. Abstemious procedure is also categorized 
otberwise and in detail. Asl. 404. 

Mn this answer (describing mutthasaccam) the text 
re«juires some emendation. Anussati should be asati, 
and tb(^ privative a should of course he dropped in a- 
pi la pan at a, a-samm ussanata. K. reads (here only) 

23 
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[1357] What is * the mark of composure*?^ 
An Hirer asfiH' * quiet/ § 1857. 
[1358] What is *the mark of grasp'? 
Ausirer as for * grasp ' and * energy/ §§ 56, 18. 

[1350] What is grasp? 

Antiu'cr asfnr * the mark of grasp,' § 1858. 

[13(;()] What is balance? 

Ansu'tr as for 'balance,' § 57. 

[1301] What is moral failure?* 

Ivxcess in iloed, excess in word, excess in lK)th together. 
Moreover, all immorality is moral failure. 
[13(;-2] What is theoretic fallacy ?=» 

* There is no such thing as alms, or sacrifice, or offering; 
there is neither fruit, nor result of good or evil deeds; 
there is no such thing as this world or the next; there is 
no such thing as mother, or father, or beings springing 
into birth without them ; there are in the world no recluses 
or brahmins who have reached the highest jx^int, who have 
attained the height, who, having understood and realized 
by themselves alone both this world and the next, make 
known tlie same' — all this sort of si)eculation . . • this is 
what is called theoretic fallacy. Moreover, all wrong views 
are theoretic fallacies. 

[13(>3] What is moral progress? 

Absence of excess in deed, in word, and in deed and word 
togetlier.'* 

[l:^()l] What is progress hi theory? 

'There is such a thing as alms, sacrifice, and offering; 
. . . fruit, and the result of good and evil deeds; . . . this 

^ Samatlia-nimittain. Explained by Tain akfiraip 
^ahetva puna pa vattetabbassa samathassa ni- 
mit ta-va>ena. Asl. 58. 

- Silavipatti. (7'. ^^J 1303, 1342. 

■'- Ditiliivipatti. * (/. S 1'215. 

* Si I a -.s am pa da. (/. Si 1342. 

23—2 
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of the Truths in their due order; the knowledge of him who 
holds the Path ; the knowledge of him who holds the Fruit 
of the Path. 

(i.y The phrase * Now purity of theory ' is e<iuivulent to 
that science, understanding . . . right theory (views) [*/<•- 

srritnul ahol'V, Si 1(>]. 

(ii.) In the phrase * And as the stru;;gleof him who holds 
ci'itain views,'- * struggle ' means that inception of energy 
etc. [ilrscriheif ahm'c, § 13]. 

may stop at various cities where festivals are going on and, 
diitennining what votive outlay he will make, takes jMirt 
accordingly in those festivals as his inclination prompts, 
and safely emerges from the jungle, even so do heings who 
are islal>lished in this knowledge of the sakataiii of 
karma, when they have heaped u}) nnich karma making for 
transmigration, safely and at ease attain arahatship, even 
to the exttiit of numbers imnnnerable. 

Now if sakan,! mean here, as it usually does, 'one's 
own,' that still seems no explanation of the assertion that 
one's l)ad actions are not one's own. And how does the 
parable bear out the assertion ? 

^ With the foregoing (piestion and answer the catechism 
proper of the * l)hamma Sangani ' comes to an end. 
There follow eleven sundry phrases or terms, not made 
the subject of any part of the catechism, and api)enJeil 
liere in the phraseolog\' of a connuentary. They are 
st.'verally either referred to some rei)ly in the catechism, or 
brielly expounded, and are probably all culled from the 
Sulta Pitaka as technicisms of Buddhist ethics. Very 
possibly the}' form one connected sentence, giving an 
('lo(|Ueiit and concise description of the nature of Wisdom 
and Kmancipation. Buddhaghosa has nothing very en- 
lightening on this fraction of ancient c(mimentary included 
in the text, but promises an exjdanation of at least the 
division of the subject of * agitation * in the Commentary 
on the * Vibhanga.' 

- Y a t h a d i 1 1 h i s s a c a p a d h a n a in. It is j ust possible 
one should read Yat haditt hissa : K., however, divides 
the two words. The Cy. merely remarks that the energy 
put forth is intelligent or scientific, and can bo applied either 
to worldly or to higher things. 
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(viii.) The phrase 'Wisdom' means the threefold wisdom, 
namely (a) reminiscent knowledge of one's former hirtlis, 
(h) knowledjije of the relapse and renascence of beings, 
u ) the knowledge that makes an end of the Intoxicants. 

(ix.) The phrase 'Emancipation' means the twofold 
emancipation, namely, (a) detachment of thought,* and 
(/>) Nirvana.* 

(x.) The phrase * knowledge in making an end * means 
the knowledge he has who holds the Path. 

(xi.) The phrase * knowledge in origins' means the know- 
ledge he has who holds the Fruit of the Path. 

End of the Division entitled ' Elimination.' 



* Cittassa ca adhimutti = vimutti. (emancixmtion^. 
1). i. 174. 

- This is, I believe, the only passage in the original 
^Tanual where the word occurs. This is interesting in 
view of the fact that it occurs in what appears to be an 
appendix of original Commentary', and also that the term 
occurs so frequently in the old digest which follows in the 
text. See Api)endix I. 
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Al'l'ENDIX I. 

The Digest, or ConduiistKl ]'ui-ii|.limKv of Iluuk III. 
(■iS DHl'Vi'jrt), entitled Division ot Kxpost{imi, or itia 
Kluculntion (attbutldbnro). 

Immtiliately following; tlie teM of Mio DImnimAsanpini 
itRelf is a BU|ij)lcmeiii of some 2S0 .jiictttimiH and niiswera. 
Tlie tgnestions nre verbntim tho^o of tlio ' HlimiiiHlion ' 
I>ivi»ion, or Book 111., taken in order, t>ut nithont the 
iTOBs-qucstioiiing on tlie details of the vnrions libts ol 
ethical factors or defects, sach us the \'HrictieB of CKUr<e 
(h c t u), or ot the ' Intoxicanlrt,' tic 'I1ie nn>tn-erh are for 
the most i)art more tersely wordetl tlmn those in Book 111., 
and couched in langaage more or less dilTirent, inchidiuf; 
several terms that came into techiikal ii^e after the earliest 
ages of lluddhism. 

No (lihlinclivc litte ih assigned tu this supidcuient in the 
MiUHial itself. It is {iroIinUc that the final announcement 
' I> h a m m a - 8 a n g a n i • J) p a k a r A 11 i s a m a 1 1 • ' 
refers, not to it, Imt to the entire work. In the ' .\tthau- 
lini,' howover (p. IO!i »/*i</,), this Rcclion is pronounced to 
lie loniniciitiiry, not text, and is termed the Auhnkathi- 
kaiiilai]!, or e\iH>Kili<inA) division; and in an earlier 
passage it \\>\» tirmcd the fourth Vihhstti compristng 
theatthuddhi'iro tAsl. Hi. The tradition is related that 
it ie Die work of SriripuMa, and was compiled by him with 
the olijcct of making clearer the contents of the 'Nik- 
k lic)>a -kanijani ' iDook 111., if., virtually the whole 
Maiiuiil) to a pupil who could not otherwise understaiid it. 

Tlii^ If in^ -«, mid the iin^uirs lliru«ing no new li|;ht on 
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to the subjects discussed, I have not thought it worth 
while to translate them. At the same time, it seemed 
advisable to sort out the specific, if not the individual 
differences in diction, so that the reader may lose nothing 
that may prove of any vahie for the history either of the 
terms or of the concepts of Buddhism. I have also given 
translations of a few answers wliere the very difference in 
the terras used to obtain a virtually equivalent statement 
may prove helpful towards understanding the language of 
the Manual itself. 

In respect of Pfdi terms used, when there is need of re- 
ferrin^i; collectively to the three modes, or worlds of all 
rebirth, as well as to that higher life of saintly aspiration, 
which is not concerned with rebirth, these four are no 
longer distinctively spoken of as the avacarain of this 
or that and the Unincluded, but are simply classed together 
as * the four bhumis.* 

Again, * Nirvana ' (n i b ba n a in) invariably replaces the 
term * uncompounded clement.' See Api)endix II. 

* Form ' replaces * all form** (see § 088 yxiwiw), and 
* fruits of the life of the recluse ' the word * fruits of the 
Paths.' (See ^ 9i)2 passim.^) The latter variation occars 
but once in the Manual itself, viz., at § lOlG.* 

Fre(|uent allusion is now made to those 'types* of good 
and bad thoughts distinguished and analyzed by Book I. 
They are spoken of, not as c i 1 1 a n i, but as c i 1 1 u p p a d a, 
or gi ncsis of thought, a term occurring only once in the 
Manual, viz., as a title. (See above, p. 164.) 

Tlie skandhas, so frequently adduced in Book III., are 
never mentioned. 

The term * co-Intoxicant ' (sasavo), is no longer ased 
except in the analysis of the Intoxicant Group. 

Tlie very frequent use of the ablative in -t o (when the 

' By an error presumably in the MSS., the printed text 
has, in >i 151)7, jhanabalani for samannaphalanL 

rr. K. 

- Printed above by an error as [1015]. 
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are aHsucintod either xniUi theniRelroa, or witli form, or with 
Ntrv-nna.' 

The anitwon! to .jucslioiis 5S 1007-1012 ar« (with tlic excep- 
tion of IhnttoUMHi) more iireci^ethjiii tliosothtro given; — 

'SlittoH whidi may he put uwny hy iiitiight': — 

'The four gisuesva nf thuu<;ht which nru nt^Koctntcd nilh 
viuwH and opiiiioiiH, llii> (toiiVHii) of thought which is a«cuiu- 
li»iiio(1 hy {tcrpluxity.' 

'KtiilCB which may Ijc put nwny hy i-ii1tur« |1007j': — 

' The gonesin of thoiigtit which in Accoiiipunied hy excite- 
ment. 

' The four geiie>es of thought which arc accomiinnietl l>y 
hiitt, hut iURCOiine«le(] with views and opinionii, nlso the 
twu gencses Dt thought which are iicconipnnieil hy melon- 
rholy : — tht'se etntes nmy Iw put uwny eitlter hy insiglit or 
liy culture.' 

' Stilton which may he put away neitb«r by inidght nor 
hy calture ': — 

'Good in thu four planeii; n>»nU in tlie four planes ; 
completixl indetcrniinatos in three planea; form also, and 
Nirvana.' 

Stiites th« ciinseH of which mny he put nnity by iimight, 
liy ciilttirL', or l>y utillu-r nrc ilcscrihed in the Hame terms. 
Muho (<liihics^i, huwevcr, is inf\|>Hcitly named as bonie- 
thiiig the cause of whicli run he put awny hy neither. 

<^iii'stioii3 10'2'2-1U'21 arc answered in ijuite other tenni 
ihan Dioiie there usee) : — 
('() ' Stiittn having Hmiti'd ohjects of thought*: — 
'All result of sensuous existence; ideation that is com- 
pleted action ; reprcM-'iitativc cognition that is completed 
actiun Imt not free of cauiies,' and is accomjianied by happi- 
ness.' 

('.) ' Slates havin;,' olijccts of thought of wider Mope*: — 
' The sphere of inrniitc intellect ; the sphere when then 

' Kiriyi't-heluku munovii^Qauadhatu. 
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is neither perception nor non-perception.' {€/. §$ 207, 

208.) 

(« ) * States having infinite objects of thought :* — 

* The four Paths that are the Uninchided, and the four 
Fruits of the life of the rechise/ 

* The four j^eneses of thought which are diseonnecletl 
with knowledge and belong to good (karma) in the universe 
of sense, also the four geneses of thought disconnected 
with knowledge which are completed acts, and all bud 
^karnia): — these states may be (a) or i/*), but not (r), and 
may not ho termed both {a) and {h), 

* [Again,] the four geneses of thought which are associated 
with knowledge and belong to good (karma) in the universe 
of sense, the four geneses of completed thoughts which are 
associated with knowledge, the Fourth Jhana relating to 
the universe of form, whether it arise as good (karma), or 
as completed thought, and the representative cognition 
which is completed and free from the causes and is accom- 
panied by disinterestedness: — these states may be («), or 
(//), or (r), but it is not proi)er to call them {a) and (/*) and (r). 

* [Lastly] the threefold and fourfold Jhana relating to the 
heavens of Form, whether it arise as good (karma), or as 
result, or as couipleted thought, the results of Fourth 
Jhfma, and the two lirst Jlifinas connected with Formless 
existence, viz., the spheres of Infinite Space and of Infinite 
Nothingness : — these states it is not proi)er to call (a) and 
{/>) and (r). 

Form and Nirvana are without objects of thought.* 

One more group deserves quoting as giving answers not 
in terms of the subject imjuired into. This is the two 
triads corresponding to ^S 1011-1019. The Atthakatha 
has the following: 

* States which are 

(<i) personal (or subjective), 

[h) external, 

(r) personal- external.* 

* With tlie exception of form which is not bound up with 
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(acuities,* nil stntoH may l>e tiiibjcctive or extornnl or sub- 
jeclive-externnl. Form whicli is ncit Ixiiui^ np witli (acul- 
tieH, ami Nir^-ana are lioth exioriinl.' 
* Statex which have 

(a) a mihjectivo object of thought, 
0') an external object of thmight, 
('-) a Kiibjective-exttimnl iilijcct of thought ': — 

'{a) The sphore of inl'inito tntt'llcetion and Ui« 
sphere where there ib neitlior jxtrccption 
nor non-i)erception. 
' (''} 'Die thrcofolit ami fuiir[o1<I Jhiina relating to 
the heavens o[ I-'oriii, uhi-thor it arixe as 
good ^karnin'i, iis ru>«tilt (of good kiiroM), or 
ns completed thought, nlxo results of Kourtli 
Jhiina, the upbore of iiiUnitu sjtoco, t]i« 
four Paths that are tlie rniiivhidwl and 
the tour Fniiin ot the life of the recIuBO : — 
— these Btatei<i have an extvrnal object of 
thought. 
Txcepling form, ^talol«. good, Imd, ami in- 
detorminale robkting to (lie wiisuous ani- 
vertsG, and the Fourth Jhiina relating to 
the heavens of Form, whvlh^r it arise u 
gootl (kiirinii), m* as compluted thought: — 
all thi-se nuiy be uither (a), (fc), or {f). 
■ Hut it is iKit proper to say tliat the sphere of 

notliingniss is all tlirce. 
' Form and Nirvana arc without objects of 
thought.' 
Tlierc is lure a )>oint ol additional interest. 
Tlic Eci'ond and fourth AntppajjInmaN are shown to 
Imvc W'cn coiurivoil a- ixcrcists of pure inti-os|ioction, and 
to l>e ilcvDi'l (it any implications of a World- lleaBon, or a 
m.KTOcosinic IVrccplixn, let alone any of tlie'rapt Bonl* 
boiu;; caught np in other r^pberes. 

' Itead, for Maiiindrivai)), Anindriya-baddha- 
rMpai'k cii . Ily an ovi-ini^bt this N'ntcnev and tho nevt 
are prinlt^td in the t^^xt naif belonging to tho pn-vioui triad. 
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APPENDIX II. 

On that which is predicted about Uncomi>ounded Element 
ui s a n k h a t a d h fi t u) in the Dhamma Sangani. 

rncompounded Element is chissed as the fourth and last 
spoeios of the morally Indeterminate (avyaka tain) — in 
other words, of that conduct or state of mind which is 
not productive of good or had karma. But it alone, 
of those four, does not receive separate and systematic 
discussion, as is the case with the other three — Result, 
K i r i y a , and Form. The following predicates are elicited 
incidentally in the course of Book III., which discusses 
what may he called Applied Ethics. Again, whereas the 
^ word Nirvana (n i h b a n a in) is always substituted for 
a s a n k h a t a d h a t u in that Atthakatha which is appended 
as a supplement to the original text, the term * uncom- 
poundcd element ' is not identified, in the Dhamma Sangani, 
with the * topmost fruit* of the Paths, the arahatta- 
p h a 1 a ni, which is one aspect of the state called Nir\^ana 
((•/'. S. iv. 2.*)!, 252). The subject therefore seems to 
demand further inquiry. It is to facilitate this that the 
followin'^' results are appended, parallel more or less to the 
table on Form, pp. 1()8-171. ([f. note, p. 166. 
rncompounded element is 

indeterminate [983] 

neither result nor productive of result [989] 

neither tlie issue of grasping' nor favourable 

to it^ [992] 

neither corrupt nor baneful [995] 

> (liven also in [1212]. - (iiven also in [1220]. 
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nor for the undoing of roliirth 
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neither api^ertaining dol- not apijcrtaining 
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infinite 






[10911 


perfected 






(10471 


that which <1oes not futnil fixed 


conse* 




qnences 
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invii<ihle nnil non-inipingrin^ 






[ior,2|> 


not ft cause 






[10721 


without causes as cuncouiiiiints 
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witltout innteriat form 
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not an Intoxicant 
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not CO- Intoxicant 
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disconnected with tho Inlotiranta 
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not a Fetter 
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iiuravunraMo to the Fett^rti 
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distoiineilt'l with the Fetters 
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■hseonneeleJ with the Ties 
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(iivm «ls<i ill ll'jaul. [12711. 
<!ivi'ii i\lso ill |12"»8j i( «rt/. 
In the Jiriiiteil luxt [lOlHl. 
I'.qicnli'il in [121111. 
K.poatt'il in I IONS] nnd [lOtK)]. 

1IIS2 ri'inliino [11172] luid [107-11. 

1112 ri'i)<'Uts|110l]nnd [11001. 

11 111 ri|viil« 1120 mill llir 
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Disorder, moral. 111, 283 
Distraction, l\ix, IIG 
Dogmatize, inclination to, 305 
Iiuiiiiuiiiit inlluence, 'H ./ ««'/., 9.">, 1 1". tt «.■-/., 270 
Door of the faculties, 'A7iQ r( nq. 
I'oor-tlicory of cognition, wiv, liv n., Isviii, Ixxviii, 2 d. 8, 

lj;tn., l:t:»n.. ir.Hn., IC.l n. 
Doiilit, II n. ;l, 115, 200 
Dnnglas, C, \\i 
l>iiliii'ss, iM'i n. 1, 102, 110 n. 0,2)>2 rt >.'/., 298; absence of, 

\oi, is, ±1, lij n. ■*, 18t>, 1112, 27»J, 288 
Duns Scotus, xsv 

ICartb, xlvii, ], \\\, Kiii, 18 n. 2, 11)7, 211 ; eartb-gaiing, 

l;t . ( «■■.,. 
Kasc, Ixwiv-Kswii, H, 12, lH, 27, 14, 45. 18, 50, 9U n. rt, 

170, 2.'.i;, :i:i;l, yt;2 
Kcfltsia-les, '.»;( n. 2 

Kc^tiisy, of joy, II n. I ; in coiitcm|ilntioD, tea JtaMlu 
KdiKatitin of the Uuiidhist, w'l. See CuUun 
Klluct. Stt) litsult 
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Ideating faculty (mano), Imu; d«finod, \\\v\, Ixstiii ct 

-■,;., 2 n. 8, 7 n. 1, '.*. lH ; 27, 2!), :iO. iJ ii- 2, 128 n. 2, 

1-2!), ir>l. ir.l n., 170 n. (>, 239 n., UIH 
Ignorance, 1:3 ii. 2, 103, 274 n., 291 n., ±M. UIQ n. 1. SUB, 

312 
If;i]oriiiit average m&n, 258 
III, I\ii, Ixwiv, xci, \cv, (i n. 1, 12 n. 9, 17 n. 2. S3 n. S, SO, 

H2n. 2, ;H n. 2. 110, 111, 102, 27f.. '>!. 2sn,:ilM, 3<W 
Itl-will. Reo Malice 

Ima<;o, Iwwiii, V.i n. I ; after-image, Iwwiii 
Imn^ination. Keo Iileating faculty 
Impact, in sensation, lii rt •r^., 5 n. 2, iM, 235 
Impartiality, 39 n. 
ImiH>rmant:nce, \lvii, Iwi, 17 n. 2, SJ n. 3, .Id n.. iVJ U. S, 

171, 173. See Form 
Imprcsbion, scnKe-, siviii, lii et mq., S n. 1, 178 n. 1 
Inception, 15, 357 

IniU'pcnilcnco (a p a r i g g a h o), 21 n. 3 
Iniiutcrminato states, swi, xsxii, \lix, \ci •! ■)'</.. 123 rt *■•/,, 

lC,.->, 2-.1 
Inilividualily, xciv, 257 
Iniliiyns. See FaculticB 
Inertia. See 8lng;;i8lmeu 
Infatuation, 102, 27fi 
Iiifectea, :»lf> 

InteRiico, xliii, s n. 1 ; in sense- |>ercL'ption, 239 n. 
Iiilinitc (app am li n a in>, notion of, .".."., iiO. ifi.", 272 n. fi; 

lan an t a va in), 343 
In>i;:Iit. xwvi, Iwiii. IS, •!:,, {H\ n. 2. 100 n. 1, 2.V; ft »r^., 

;i;n ,(x../., 354 
IntoEration, 173, 1115 
lnl<'llH-t, Ixiii, Iwvi, 9, -29, 318; as a Hasina, 57 n. 2; 

splierc of Iiilinitc, 1 , 73. And see Cognition 
Intellection, K n. 1, 31. Anil bco Cognition. Intellect 
lnUlli;;.neo, IH, -2.- ; lack of, 354 
Intt'iition, II, 19, 17 n. i. 81 n. 1, 130 n. 2 
Intorprttation, 311 

Intimutiim, xlvii, 173, 102 .( >i.<j., 217, 222. 230 
Int.nitMntB (;i savas), xxxvii, 291 rlnij., 359 
Intrii>poLtion, Ixiv, xciv, 3Gfi 
Iiitiiitt'in, ri3 n., .'il -t *••<]. 
lnvc!,tiiiution. 11 n. 2, 77 >' n-/., 149, 270 

Jaina Sntras, li 

■lAim.% I'rul. W.. -207 n. 1 
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Jlifma, Ixix, Ixxii, Ixxxvii ct seq.^ 10 n. 8, 17 n. 2, 26, 81, 
100 n. 9, 276 n. 2, 332, 816, 363 ei seq.; fourfold, 48 
ct Hcq. ; fivefold, 52 et scq., 255 ; in lay-culture, Isxxix ; 
for Nirvana, 82 ct scq. ; in bad states, 103, 106, 108 et 
acq.; in indeterminate states, 125 n. 2, 138; heresy 
concerning, 103 n. ; craving for, 293 n. 2 ; psychology 
of, Ixxxviii 

Joy, Ixvii, 11 ct acq., 11 n., 41, 48, 84, 99 n. 3, 170, 256, 883 

Kant, Ixxiii n. 3, Ixxxix n. 2 

Karma, and dliammfi, xxxi, 3G2 ; and result, Ixxxv, 270 n. 4, 
274 n. 1 ; bad karma, xci, 356 n. 2 ; karma and 
Nirvana, xcii <'^ acq. ; efficacy in, 76 n. 1 ; as heaping, 
l)iling, xci, 82 n. 2, 138 n. 2, 264; karma and the 
indeterminates, 123-155, 156-164; of sex, 191 n. ; in 
sense, 173 n. 1, 201 n. 4 ; in form, 232 ct scq. ; and 
grasping, 241 n. 3, 323 n. 1 ; roots of, 250 ct scq., 26li, 
284 ; path of, 4 n. 

Karmasthana methods. See Artifices 

Kathfi Vattbu, xviii, xix, xxxvi, 1 n. 

Kern, Prof, xvi n., xxxiii n., 349 n. 4 

Kiriyri-states, xcii, xcii, 156 ct acq., 264, 284, 822, 302 

Know the Unknown,* faculty of believing *I shall come 
to, xci, 83, 86 

Knowledge, xci ; associate of good thought, 1 et seq., 78 ; 
disconnected with good tboiight, 35, etc. ; associate of 
indeterminate states, 135, 1(52; made perfect, 96, 97, 
1 11) ct acq. ; limitations of, 96 n. 2 

Language, 193 n. 
I Law, natural, and soul, Ixxxi ; natural, and the phenomeno- 

I logical self, Ixxxii, xciv 

j Leibnitz, Ixiv, 71 n. 2 

5 Life (see Vitality), in quantity and quality, Ixix, Ixxxv et nvq. 

I Liglitness, of mind, 23 ; of fomi, Ivii, lix, 173, 194, 198 

\ Like known by like, Ix ct acq. 

Limited (insi;4niricant), 265. See Form 
i Liveliliood, S3, 87 

I Locke, xwii, Ixiv, Ixxiii 

Logic in India, \li, 10 n 1 
; Logical nirtliod, x\i.\ ct scq., 232 n. 1, 319 n. 1 

I Longing, 100 n. 2, 277 

! Love, 22 n. 3, i\r> ct scf.^ 275 ; spurious, 65 n. 1 

j Lust, (;.'i n. 1, i()-2, 2(;2 rt x, 7., 276 ct acq.; absence of, 21, 

! 13(i, l&l, 275 

i 25 
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Mahft KasBftpa, xxii 

Mahn Vansa, sis, xxi, xxli d. 

Mahinda, xsii 

Maintennnco of form, 173. Suo SubeUtvne* 

MaiihiiDn NikAya, xxxiv, xxxvi, and }ia»»itH 

Malice, G^ n. 1, lllj, <J'J n. 8, S(h: n. 2 ; absence o(, 22 

Munifolil, tlio Many, xxxix it i.<<;., Iiviii, Ixix, 72 

Mfira, 282 

Mark, cbarnctcristic, 7 n. 2, 'iO n., 21 n., 103 n. 1, 241 ; 

tbe Tbree Marks, 17 n. 2, 22 n. 3 
MaBciilinity, 172, lltl 
Meanness, 100 n. 2, 2£^ 
Meditation, rapt. Seo Jliiioa 
Melancholy, •)•> n. 3, 100, 368 
Memory : how aided, xxvil-xxx, Ifl, 20 n. 8 
Mental, fi n. 1, 12 n. 8 
Jlclhods, the Twenty, 82, 9-(, laS, H5, 148 
Mctteyya, 270 n. 4 
Jliliiida-pafdio, xxxvi, liv, lxx\i n. 3, Ixxx. Ixsxiv, 5 n. 2, 

7 It. 2,8 n. 1,1 In. 3, 15 n-l. l<)Cn., lUO u. 3.278 ti.7, 

3r>0 n. 4. 35f> n. 2 
Mill. J. S., xxix, 285 n. 1 

Mind, yee Ideating faculty, Copution, and TUotiKht 
Mindfulness, Ixviii, 13 n. 2, 1 1 n. ^, Kl. 1'.), 30, 22, 48. SO, 

8.'., 100 n. 2, 2(il 11. 2. 35 1 ; advanc* in, D4 
Mirror. 184 
Slieery, 50 

Morris. 1!., 1(1 n. 2. Ill n. 2, 349 n. 4 
Motive, Iwii, 31, 38 n.. 78. 105, 135 
Mtiller, I'rof. Dr. Ed., sv 
Miniibling of grecil, 279 

Miihdiine, U\s, 2s'); Euiira-ninndaiie, xc, 289, 868 
Music, in Indian heavens, xlv, 18(i, 200 n. 

NiiKii»ona, \xiv. Ixxx 

Niinie, :!0n.. 310 n. 2. 341 

Nittiire, (xtiriiiil, li, l\ii ; human, Ixvii ; and nature, iUd. 

Niar. See Pcmoto 

Neumann. Dr. K. K., x\v n., xxxiii n., xxxir, Ixi n., Ixxiun., 

Iwix n. 2. ll'J n.. 323 n. 
N id ;'ina-K nihil, 8 n. 1 
Nii-t/-che, xciv 
NihiliHii, hircsy of. 81 n. 2, 267 n. 1. And SM Amulul** 

tionists 
Nirvanu, ll^ ' unc<>miK>anded etement,* mj, icii, 16Q, 
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Seclnsion, 41 n. 3 

Solcction, a caidinni principle of Bnddlilsia, Ixviii rt vq. 

Self, rejected as ti)'i>ORtasi9, xxniv rl *<-'/., Ixii. \xx ft tf^., 

xciv, '207 n. 1,229; ri>eonBbtiction of, on tutw UnM. 

Ixii, \civ 
Selt-Atlvci-tJM-niont, 208 et aeq. 
SolfcollectiHlnetis, 13, 19, 85; in Jhiina, tfl n. 1, 61 n. li 

in urong-doing, DO, 110 n. ; v«nk fonn of, 114, 167 
Self-control, 53 n. 
SeM-cvoh'ed, 4S 
Suit- indulgence. 2»0 
Scmi-KtirniilintK, 294 n. 3 
Bcn^nliun, wxii, 6 
Hcneiiitionnliisni, Biiddhint, \lviii 
ScnM', BiuMIunI tIieor>- of, U if «f'/^ 173 rt mrt}.; iii^elio- 

lo){icitl mthri- llinn nialonalUtic, liv et «-<;. ; uiiinnif 

of, sec Universe 
Sense ol'iects. Sec Ol'jectt 
SvuKus, the five, \Ivii, li, 172, etc. ; tli« f\\, \x\\ ; •pMialt- 

Kiition of, l\i, frIK n. 2 
SonHunI thirst, 2!RI, IJ^H n. I. 310 n. t 
SenMinlity. H\ n. 2, ^IM. 324, 32fl n. 
Serenity, iS, 8M, 171 n. 3 
Sox. Ivii 

Shame, 30 n.. 21 
SinmcHo tc'Vt of the manual. xUi 
Sicl'cck, Dr., liii, Kv n. 
Sit;lil, St use of, 173 ./ »c-{.; object of. xlii, ls3 tt trq.; 

si^^ht mid touch, \lii .f k,-./.. Ivii, 1h3 n. 9, 1«7 n. 2 
Si;;iil.-^. '.a n. -J, 139 W *r'/. 
Silver, isi 
Skini,lh;is. tliL- five. '1", n. 2, 209. 2;":I n. 1, 3(11 ; the foar 

Jni.iiiah, \s\ii, Iwii .7 a.,,., ■*(, ,t ..-/., 170 n. 1, 251 

n. I, irri n. 2. 2.'-7 n. 2, :t21 ; the throe (iense-eon- 

sciwi>niss, kaj-ol, 23 .1 «•■.,., .|:i n. 3, 4«, fiO n. 1, 

:Un n. :i, 318 
Skill, Kwii. 315ff fffl. 
Skiii-i^iiuil.ililv. lii n., 172 a. 
Sky, Itll 
Slecn, 312 

SmGll, Ktn&c of. 179 : ohjecU of, «m (Moun 
S-R-riilefi. \\U, 100 n. I 
SoiUniiiitiil). 2.'i2, 2Jt5 

Solid, tlip. \1vii. vlriii n., 1m ft i^., 19T rt si-f , 211 a. 1 
So'ittide, 14 
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Taylor, Arnold C, xxvii n. 

Temperance. 3-19, 352, 35U 

Tcnaor care, 275 

Tliatea, \Iis 

Theory, 2.J7, 293. See Opinion 

TliitHt, 27S, nn. 2, 8, 2fl0 <■( »<■<;. 

Thinking, hxv, ft 

Tlioiigitt, Iwv; (Icfinccl, Kxvi. H, H2.-f -('/..nifl; dopcnding 

on memory, l\xi\ ; discurBiTfl, 11, 44, l.'i. U\0. 1G!>. 

■2r>r. ; sprung from, 20.'. ^( »,■//., 22!), 319; connate with. 

20i;, 2-i:(, It-iO; consei'utivo to. 20fi, 22it. H20; con- 

joined with, 319; asi^ociiitvd with, SIO 
Thouglits, 1 'I «.-7., H n. I, 10 n. 1, 77. 98, 1 19, 1»2 n. a 
Tics, the. I<'i9, 301 rt $fq. 
Time. 271 

Torpor, 23 n. 3. 100 n. 2, U'.i n.. 311 
Touch, \lii, \liii, xlviii, K-j rt uq,, 2, 127 n. 1, \*^ n. '.•, 

1K7 n. 2, 198 n. 1 
Tmn8iK>rt of mind, 12 
Trcnckner. ll(> n. 1, 353 n. 8 
Truth. \\\vi. !i.' : fioarchiiij- the, IH, 86, 97 
TruUis. the four, xwiii, l\i. 17 n. 2, IH n. 1, IHi n. 3, 357 
Turmoil ot mind. Ill) n. 
Types of thought, 1 <•( «•//. 

rncnniiionnilcd element. \cii. 2«7. S«'0 Nirvana 

rniIcr.-.liindinK. IH 

riiiiKliiilc.l. the. \c. li;.'>, 'J-'il rt >.,i.. :i:i:. 

liiiversiils, \\i\ 

I'Tiivcri-t'. iif tliou^ht. \liii n. ; the sensuous, \lri, Ii\. 1 rt 

X.7.. :'.s II. 1. l-l:\. i:.(;. :l:(l; the physical, xlis; ot 

f"i-m. >ec I'unn us nahii of bein-*; of Ino formless. IM 

l-onuk'ss heiivoiiB 
rp;vni-h;i<N. \lviii n.. li. Iswiii n. 3. Kxx. 172 n.. 194 n. 4. 

■iiisn. I.i!:l9n.. 31.->n. 1 
< tilitiin:i])isiii in Buddhism, Ixvviii 

Vcduntfi. li 

Vil.hun-n. wiii. 1 1 n. ■>. .-,0 n. 2. 71 n. 1. 72 n. 2. W8 

Viotts. ii;;lit. is. i!i, ■>•>■_ opinions. Kl, JW. 105. 2r.7 n.2; 

wmii;:. 1(11, jr,;. :t(>.-.. :ii<;, 32t. 312 rt ■.■</., 355 
Vijl^illlllt Mudhnr. 31 n. 
Viscous. 201 

Visniil ol.jocl. \\\ii, 1H3 rl in/. 
Visual iK-rteption. \\\ii 
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^.-L•^nli, r..ir) k;iyi|>|>a99aJil1>i. 
ji-lili :ir» li, rtati ji iir i ii|i h ara ti. 

filnia. 



.13, f,.r ■ 


timokklinm r.vi.1 vimokkho. 


l;i-J. (■;■ 


s^Liitirnii.i, r»^d Haiitirsija (M- 


: 14;\ 1; 


vo, Inr ar.r<r.tuviiiilriyui|., n-i-l lU.r.msvii, 


i:>, f..i- 


Ihr, ,,»,„. ,v.-..Ml,ana.,.. 


Hi.'., fnl- 


nruiM«o. tf.-i>l.-irui.i..... 


l-l'i. fur 


Allli^ikatliri, r,Mii AuIwkslU. 


in. S'-r 


saiiiutllinli^ili, na'l bumutl i r^i 11 aiii. 


17:.. fT 


' ^itta>.|.afu, iclJ attaMifiro. 


.. <ii' 


:\.\i- iixltiyp-iu from t!Ut t a >l vAtin 


is;i, f..i 


.siii>.i>kklij|>.ikmiLA, n.i.) Humiik1i3|.ukkai 


r.ir 


' li.i,;;.' >l,oit. m.a 'long,' ■slu.rt.* 


I's:., f,.r 


s^.kklMHam|.|,«i,Bi.j.., rvKlsilkh^s^nijib. 


U'P, fur 


kayn-iiasrMii., mi.J ka j a |i |.i. nSdo. 


l;oi, f..r 


!<ii.'l.n, r.M.l s inch A. 


■ill. f..t 


l.n.il.l,i..Hi|', r.-.id iiatilth^Daiii. 


:;];; ii<>i 


.', fur .1/(7 air r.-«.l.Vi/ 313. 


■->:>0. for 


Altli^ikiitli.1, rt'.vl Attliakatlia. 




' Iliauaii.. nad til 3 a a II.. 


.. 26\. ■.■! 


■M, fjoni 5; [101.'] In [10101 ll'f Tu-ti'iiL. an-Brougly 


•2^0, for 


-tanh:-., read -tanhi. 
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